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The following is the Report of a Case of Ejectment heard 
at Monmouth in the month of April, 1857, before Mr 
Justice Willes, in which Jacob Morgan was Plaintiff, 
and the Rev. Iltyd Nicholl was Defendant. It is one 
of a class of Welsh pedigree cases which has nearly disap- 
peared in Wales. Some twenty years since they were 
frequent. Of late years they have hardly been heard of, and 
it is to be hoped that this will be among the very last of the 
kind any person will have the audacity to present for inves- 
tigation in a court of law. Improved morals, a more general 
sense of intelligence and of honour, have almost put an end 
to these domestic and parish conspiracies, which were for- 
merly among the scandals of the Principality. It is too fre- 
quent, however, that in the courts of law in Wales a cloud 
of witnesses is collected to overwhelm the truth and to be 
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opposed to the clearest documentary and written evidence, 
whether the question in dispute relates to a horse, to a £unily 
difference, or to the occupation of a &rm. 

The Rev. Iltyd Nicholl succeeded, in September 1854, 
to the Estates of Miss Morgan, of Pantygoitre, being her 
heir-at-law ; and the following is the Pedigree, showing 
the descent of the Estates to him: 

'I. William Morgan of Mamhilad [son of Edmund 
Morgan and Katherine his wife], bom in 1665, and died 
June 20, 1743. He married Eleanor J^organ [the daughter 
of Walter Morgan of Berllandeg, whose will was proved 18th 
April, 1676, and of Florence Jones, co-heir of Rhys Jones of 
Court Blethin — her will is dated in 1712], Ihey were 
married 14th October, 1697. The marriage settlement 
is in existence, and his will, dated in 1741. She died 
8th November, 1737. They left issue : — 

1. William Mobgan, below-named [A], who 

married Eleanor Jones. 

2. Elizabeth Mobgan [C] below-named, who 

married, 2nd December, 1730, John Morris 
of the Pant. From this marriage is descended 
the Rev. Iltyd Nicholl, the heir of the 
Morgan estates and the defendant in this 
action. The marriage settlement exists, and 
the Will of John Morris. 

3. Anne Morgan, who married David Jones of 

Llantilio Crosseny, and left no issue. A 
settlement was made on this marriage. 

4. Mary Morgan, who married Nathaniel White, 

and who had issue a son born in 1740, and 
which son died without issue in 1823. 
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n. William Mobgan [A]» above named, of Mamhilad 
[the son of William Morgan and Eleanor Morgan], was bom 
in 1704^ and died 5th December, 1772. A marriage settle- 
ment exists. He is described in the deed of gift, executed by 
his father in 1741, to be the " only son and heir." He mar- 
ried, 10th June^ 1741, Rachel Jones of Graigwith, and she 
died 4th November, 1782. The issue of this marriage 
were : — 

1. JoHK Morgan of Graigwith, below named [B], 

who married Rachel Evans. 

2. William Morgan of Mamhilad, bom 21st April, 

1749, and who died unmarried in 1823. 

» 

in. John Mobgak [B] of Graigwith [son of the above- 
named William Morgan and Rachel Jones], was bom in 1746, 
and died 19th May, 1805. His Will exists. He married, 
23rd January 1784, Rachel Evans, who died 11th March, 
1824. They had issue : — 

IV. 1. William Morgan of Pantygoitre, bom 1788, 

»nd who died 4th Jime, 1843, unmarried. . 

V. 2. Rachel Morgan of Pantygoitre, bom 1786, 

and who died, unmarried and intestate, 29th 
September, 1854. 

3. Anne Jones Morgan, bom in 1794, and who 

died in 1851, unmarried. She made a 
Will 

The above-named Rachel Morgan [V], was succeeded by 
her heir, the Rev. Ilttd Nigholl, the descendant and 
heir of Elizabeth Morgan [C]> who married John Morris. 
This Elizabeth Morgan [daughter of William of Mamhilad 
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and of Eleanor Morgan], was bom in 1700. A settlement 
was made on her marriage in 1730. She died in 1786, and 
her husband died in 1754 — Shaving made his Will — Cleaving 
issue, a daughter: — namely, 

Eleanor Morris, bom 12th July, 1737. She first married, 
10th March, 1771, George Bond, and her marriage settle- 
ment is dated 27th Febmary^ 1771. She married a second 
time, in 1781, to Henry Rogers, and died — ^having made her 
Will — 28th December, 1813. George Bond, her first hus- 
band, was bom in November 1728, and died 24th December, 
1777, leaving issue of this marriage an only daughter: — 
namely, 

Eleanor Bond, bom 11th April, 1775, married, in 1807, 
ntyd NichoU, Esq. — a settlement having been made on the 
marriage — and died in 1850, leaving an eldest son and 
heir : — namely, 

VI. The Jlev. Iltyd Nicholl, the defendant in this 
action and the present owner of Pantygoitre, Mamhilad, and 
Graigwith. 

The plaintiff in this action claimed to be descended firom 
one ** John Morgan," who, it was aUeged on his part, was the 
brother of William Morgan [A], who was designated by his 
father, William Morgan, in the year 1741 — ^in a deed executed 
by him-to be his only 8on and heir. 

It is to be observed that William Morgan (I) of Mamhilad 
made a will, and that it contains no notice of any such son 
" John" Morgan. 

A settlement was made on the marriage of his son William 
(II) in 1741, and a deed of gift was executed in the same year 
in favour of this William, who is described in it to be his " ordy 
son and heir?' 

A settlement, also, was made when the daughter of William 
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Morgan (I), namely Elizabeth Morgan, was married in the 
year 1730 to John Morris of the Pant, from whom Mr 
Nicholl is descended. 

A settlement was, also, made when Anne Morgan, another 
daughter of WUliam Morgan (I), married David Jones. 

In none of these settlements or in William Morgan's [I] 
will, nor in the will dated 1712 of Florence Morgan [the 
mother of William Morgan (I)], is there any notice of the 
existence of a son of William Morgan of the name of " John." 

Another daughter of this William Morgan (I), namely, 
Mary Morgan, married Nathaniel White. The marriage was 
not acceptable to her family, and on her marriage there was 
no settlement made, but she was not disowned. Her relation- 
ship and that of her son, John White, to the Morgans and to 
the children of Mrs Elizabeth Morris, was always recognised, 
and openly and publicly recognised. The Whites were 
spoken to, and visited by the known descendants of William 
Morgan (I) of Mamhilad. 

If John Morgan, the alleged ancestor of the plaintiff, had 
been a brother of Mrs White — and his fortime and those of 
his children had been' humble — there was nothing in the 
social position of Mrs White and of her son to have prevented 
the repeated, constant, and public recognition of his relation- 
ship, or of his descendants. 

Settlements having been made on the marriage of the known 
members of the family above named, it is obvious, that instead 
of the mild and quiet way in which the witnesses in this 
case represented the acknowledgments of consanguinity 
to have been made between the family of the plaintiff and 
that of the Morgans of Mamhilad, they would have heard 
expressions of burning indignation at their exclusion from 
the house at Mamhilad. If the alleged relationship existed, 
the family of the plaintiff was scomfiilly and shamefully treated 
by the family of Gx^gwith and Panty goitre; but not a word 
was uttered by any witness, expressive of any sense of indigna- 
tion or anger that had fallen from the lips of those who— if 



what the witnesses said were true — must have felt the indignity 
of the treatment they received. 
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The alleged pedigree of the Plaintiff, Jacob Morgan, 
was as follows: — | 

William Morgan [son of Edmund Morgan (who is said to 
have died in 1705) and of Katherine Rosser] who married 
Eleanor Morgan, wus said to have had issue, not merely the 
son William Morgan [A], who on his marriage in 1741 
was described by his father in the deed of gift to be " his 
only son and heir,*' but another son, namely: — 

John Morgan of Trevethin, who was said to have died 
5th March, 1741, and married to Diana Worth, who died 
17th May, 1745. From this marriage it is said there was 
issue : 

Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro, baptised in 1733, and who 
died in 1810, who married, 8th of July, 1761, Anne White, 
born in 1727. He married, secondly, Mary Davies, and by 
her had five children, three of whom are living, namely : Harry 
Morgan, Amy Evans, and Anne Evans. He had issue by his 
first marriage : 

William Morgan of the Grange, who was baptised in 1765, 
and died in 1844, and who married Alice Harry. He had issue: 

Isaac Morgan, who was said to have disappeared fourteen 
years ago, and who has now served a declaration in ejectment 
in his own name, who married Anne Williams, and who has 
issue: 

Jacob Morgan, the plaintiff in this cause. 

Mr Alexander, Q.C. — the senior counsel for the plaintiff, 
admitted that the proof ofTihe relationship of John Morgan, 
the alleged brother of William Morgan [A] depended upon 
hearsay evidence. 

The value of this kind of evidence may in some cases be of 
great importance by way of corroboration of other evidence, but 
in this case it was the sole evidence. Unless it were accurate 
beyond contest, it could be of no value. 
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In the ^* Tale of the Tub^^ there is an illustration of hearsay 
evidence which certainly had its parallel in the hearing of this 
cause: — 

" * Brothers — if you remember, we heard a fellow say, when 
we were boys, that he heard my father^s man say, that he would 
advise his sons to get gold lace on their coats as soon as ever 
they could procure money to buy it/ 

** * That is very true,' cried the other. 

'^ * I remember it, perfectly/ said the third." 

The evidence in this cause on the part of the plaintiff was 
very little removed from the palpable lying thus wittily de- 
scribed, . 

There was no documentary evidence of any kind to connect 
with the hearsay evidence given to sustain the case of the 
plaintiff. It was hearsay and nothing else. What was said 
t© be heard, was said to have been heard at such a distance 
of time that it was impossible the witnesses could have re- 
membered what they declared they had heard. So many 
witnesses in the cause evidently made statements that 
were utterly incredible, and referred to a state of facts which 
it was impossible could ever have existed, that the character 
of the claim of the plaintiff, and the wicked means by which 
it was supported, were apparent. The memory they professed 
to possess to relate conversations which they alleged took 
place at the earliest ages of life, was denied by their avowed 
inability to remember very recent occurrences in which they 
had been very seriously interested. 

Upon the death of the late Miss Rachel Morgan (V) of 
Pantygoitre, the defendant, the Rev. Mr NichoU, instantly 
took possession of the estates. There were many reasons, 
arising from reports which were current, to make it proper 
that not an instant shovild be lost. At the trial, Mr Alex- 
ander, Q.O., made it the subject of complaint that possession 
had been so taken. Mr NichoU took possession, without 
delay, of his rightful inheritance. He did what every person 
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does under similar circumstances. Was he to have left the 
door of the house open, and to have allowed any person who 
thought fit to enter and to ransack the house — ^to seize upon, 
or to destroy papers, and to exclude him &om the possession 
of his own estates? Was he to wait until a rabble of un- 
principled paupers should have barred the door against his 
entry? or was he to have .waited for upwards of twelve months 
until some person should have the wickedness to invent a 
hostile claim against him ? Miss Morgan left the doors of 
the chief rooms and bed-rooms of the house, including the 
room in which the deeds were, locked, and they were kept 
locked until Mr Waddington — who had been the solicitor of 
Miss Morgan — ^some days after the death of Miss Morgan, 
in the presence of his own clerks, unlocked them. They were 
not previously unlocked or entered by any of the family or 
friends of Mr NicholL They were entered in this formal man- 
ner in the company of witnesses, brought to the house by Mr 
Waddington — witnesses in no way related to the family. One 
sitting-room Miss Morgan had left open, but the deeds were 
not kept there. It could hardly have been imagined that any 
counsel could have been persuaded to have made the very 
proper, necessary, and indeed, inevitable course taken by Mr 
Nicholl, a matter of complaint or of censure. 

When the deeds and papers were found, they were brought 
to Usk for their greater security. The representatives of the 
maternal line were those who, by proximity of relationship, 
became entitled to the personal estate. The ftimiture and 
personal effects in the house became theirs. It was neither 
wise nor right to expose papers to which they would have no 
claim to any interference during the examination or removal 
of the furniture and other goods. Excepting the deeds and 
papers, there was not an article in the house to which Mr 
Nicholl was entitled. As a prudent person, then, it was proper 
he should place the papers in security. He had no reason to 
imagine that any person would be profligate enough to contest 
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his right of succession to the estates. But the deeds and papers 
were not removed for the purpose of concealment — When a 
client of Mr F. James, of Merthyr, set up a claim to the real 
estate, the fiillest examination of the papers was afforded to 
him — when a client of Mr Secretan Woodhouse, of Aber- 
gavenny, made a claim, a similar opportunity was given to 
him — ^when a client of Mr George, of Monmouth, started up 
to make a claim, every deed and paper was offered to his 
inspection — ^when other parties made claims, a similar free 
and unrestrained opportunity to ascertain how groundless aU 
their expectations were, was given — and lastly, even in 
this very case, without any Bill in Chancery being filed for 
the exhibition of the documents, the attorney of this very 
claimant might have seen, without cost and expense, the deeds 
and papers which he carefully examined under the authority 
of a costly and expensive process of the Court of Chancery 
which there was no necessity for him to have originated. 
Nothing could be more fair, more open, or more conscientious 
than the conduct of Mr Nicholl towards every person who 
suspected they could contest his title to the estates. What 
he did was blameless, and exhibited the truthfulness and 
behaviour of an educated and honourable gentleman. 

If there had been any truth in the case of the plaintiff, he 
was as equally related, and in the same degree, to the family 
of Mr Nicholl, as it was alleged he was related to the late 
Miss Morgan. He set up no knowledge of the Nicholl 
family. In the midst of the poverty in which he and his femily 
had lived, no aid or assistance from the Nicholls, and no claim 
. of blood or relationship to them, was at any time suggested to 
authorise any application to diminish the want by which they 
were pinched. 

Moreover, if the alleged declarations on the part of the 
Morgans to the plaintiff's friends, had been true, how did it 
happen that a family so well off in the worldly means as that 
of Miss Morgan was, and who were alleged to have spoken so 
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freely of their relationship with the family of the plaindfiT, had 
never been heard by any person of their own rank of life in 
the county to speak of the family of the plaintiff? All the 
persons referred to in this inquiry lived at a short distance 
from each other in the county of Monmouth. Surely some 
other person than those associating with the £imily of the 
plaintiff, and of equal position in life with the family of Miss 
Morgan, would have heard some declaration of relationship 
with the family of the plaintiff, if any such declarations had 
ever been uttered by any member of Miss Morgan's family. 

Miss Morgan valued and preserved the Prayer Book that 
was produced in evidence as affording proofs of her relation- 
ship to the family of the NichoUs, and of those from whom she 
was descended. In that Prayer Book there is not the note of 
any connection with the family of Morgan from which the 
plaintiff alleged himself to be descended. 

The descent of the defendant was clear through the 
evidence of settlements, parish registers, and wills. There 
was no person named in any of those documents, who could 
not be accounted for, but not a shadow of notice is to be found 
in them of the " John Morgan *' from whom the plaintiff 
alleged that he was descended. Mr Nicholl's documentary 
evidence was perfect, and there was not a speck upon his 
title. The deeds and documents alluded to were complete 
evidence of his right of inheritance. 

With how much alarm, however, ought such an attempt as 
that of the plaintiff to be regarded ? Hearsay evidence, to be 
of any- value, must be correct and untainted. Here it was full 
of the grossest inconsistencies, tainted with corruption, unsup- 
ported, and opposed to the clearest and most precise state- 
ments of ancient family writings. Who could have believed 
that persons in any class of life could have been participators 
in the wickedness of the attempt to disturb Mr NfcbolPs 
possession ? But there are some men with whom honour and 
reputation are insignificant matters, and some such men took 
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an active part in these proceedings, in addition to the 
witnesses. 

The plaintiff, in his Bill in Chancery, filed 11th February 
1856, stated, that he had '^ recently and since December, 
1855," discovered the facts firom which he inferred his heir" 
ship. This alone shows the fabricated character of his claim. 
After the Bill in Chancery was filed, the aged witnesses who 
were induced to speak on the subject were examined under a 
Commission at Bristol. Some grave and important state- 
ments which they then made, they denied at the trial at Mon- 
mouth to have been made by them. And, lastly, the father 
of the plaintiff has come forward and served a Declaration of 
Ejectment in his own name ! These few facts alone picture, 
vividly enough, the wretched and wicked character of these 
proceedings which have been undertaken, aided, and en- 
couraged by those to whose eyes the false claim of the plaintiff 
must have been most manifestly apparent. 

T. F. 



Pace t, line 16, liar ** be died,** read •*he Uved.** 

Page 8, line 7 from bottom, tar ** Gary,** read *« Harry.** 

Page 6, line 20, for ** wbo^** read *• wbom.** 

Page 64, line 9, fur ** GartblOt** read " Oartiu** 

Page 67, line 26, dele ** Cbariea.** 

Page 78, line 23, for " Pon^betbin.** read « Court Blettiin.** 
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Page 93, line 32, dele ** not** 

Page 104, line 19, for '* know,** read '* knew.** 

Page 108, line 16, for ** Cr.** read " Cnnenny.** 

Page 108, line 20, for ** LlandOo Cr,*' read ** Llangibby.** 
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PEOCEEDINGS ON THE TEIAL OF THE CAUSE 

MORGAN versus NICHOLL, Clerk, 
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AGENTS : Mebsbb Thomas White and Sons, London. 

FIBST DAY. 

The jury baying been sworn on a previoas day, 

The pleadings are opened by Mr Phipson. 

Mb Alezandeb. May it please your lordship, gentlemen of the 
Tory. It is a matter, of course, of some regret that you should hare 
been again summoned from your homes for me purpose of attending at 
these adjoiuiied assizes, but as the case which you hare to inquire into is 
one of yery considerable importance, inyolying property of a considerable 
amount, it is fit that it should receiye a calm and uninterrupted inyes- 
tigation, and as there would not haye been sufficient time when you 
were assembled here last week to hare gone on with the case uninter- 
ruptedly, and as if the case had been only partly heard, it would still 
haye inyolyed the inconyenience of your bemg again summoned from 
your homes, it is, perhaps, better, on the whole, that you should 
submit to the inconyenience jof coming here now, and it will be a satis- 
faction to you, equiyalent to any trouble you may haye been thereby 
occa8ione<£ to know that you will thus haye an opportunity of giying a 
full and fair consideration to the claims of tiie respectiye parties in this 
cause, and of doing full justice between them. U-entlemen, I will not 
detain you by any further preliminary obseryations, but wiU state to 



yon at once the nature of the claimaiit's case. I have idready told roa 
that the property soaght to be reoorered in this action is of consider- 
able value. I believe that in round numbers it may be said to be'of 
the value of sixty or seventy thousand pounds, taking it at a 
low estimate, and it consists of land and houses. This is a pro- 
ceeding to recover the landed or real estate. It is situate in the 
county of Monmouth, and the principal mansion or residence is called 
Pantygoitre House, which is m the parish of Lanvoir Kilgeddin, in 
this county, many oiher portions of the property being in other 
parishes in the same county. It was last in the possession of Miss 
Kachel Morgan, a maiden lady who died intestate on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1864. She had never been married, and she left no will. The 
real property therefore, by the law of England, descends to her heir- 
at-law, and the (j^uestion for you to determme will be who that heir-at- 
law is. The plamtiff claims to be the heir-at-law of Bachel Morgan, 
and the defendant, the Eev. Iltyd NichoU, a sentleman of very high 
respectability, and a clergyman of the established church, also claims 
to be her heir-at-law, and he is in possession of the property, having 
taken possession of it immediately on the death of the intestate £achel 
Morgan. I believe that he, or his father or brother, on his behalf, took 

Sossession of the property on the very night of Miss Morgan's death, 
aiough she died at a distance — atX^limm, in the county of Somerset. 
The plaintiff, Jacob Morgan, is a young man in humble life. He is, 
in pomt of fact, a labourer, while the defendant is a gentleman of sta- 
tion and res]^ectability in this county. I do not mention that witii a 
view to excite any preiudice in your minds. I know that the 
humblest claimant, and me wealthiest defendant, will meet with equal 
justice here, but at the same time you will bear in mind that very 
ample searches into documents *bf various kinds, parish registers, and 
certificates of baptism, marriage, and burial, and so on, as well as the 
production of parol testimony of an intricate and ancient nature, re- 
quiring great labour, research, and expenditure of time and money, are 
necessary in cases of this description, and therefore the defendant has, 
in this case, obviously a very sreat advantage over the plaintiff, who, 
as I have told you, is in humble circumstances. Hie plaintiff claims 
as lineal descendant of one John Morgan, who he states was the brother 
of the intestate's grandfather. At the outset of a cause like this, it is 
convenient, particularly where different persons bear the same name, to 
fix on some name by which they may be distinguished ; I propose, 
therefore, to call Eacnel Morgan, the person last in possession of the 
estate, the Intestate. She died m September 1854. The plaintiff, as I have 
told you, claims as lineal descendant of John Morgan, the brother of 
the intestate's grandfather, whose name was William Morean. The 
defendant denies this, and asserts that William Morgan, the grand- 
father of the intestate, had no brother. Of course I cannot bind my 
friend, who represents the defendant, by any statement I may make, 
but I believe that the defendant claims as a descendant of Eli2abeth, a 
sister of the intestate's grandfather, and therefore he claims through 
the female line. The prmcipal question, therefore, that you will have 
to consider will be the brotherhood of the plaintiff's great-great-grand- 
father, nanidy, John Morgan aud the intestate's grand£Either, William 
Morgan. We maintain that they were brothers. My friends, I be- 
lieve, will maintain that there was no sudi person as John Morgan ; 
that William Morgan had no brother ; that the father of Wifliam 
Morgan, the intestate's grandfather, had but one son. The great 
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question, therefore, in the canse, will be the brotherhood of the plain- 
tiff's great-great-grandfather and the intestate^s grandfather. Now 
I think it maj not be inoonvenient that I shonld statOi as 
much for the information of his lordship as for yours, the 
descent of the different parties in this cause. And first, with 
respect to the intestate, JEtachel Morgan, she was one of the 
daujzhters of John Morgan and Eachel Evans. Her grandfather, 
WiUiam Morgan, whom we assert to have been the brother of John 
the great-great-grandfather of the plaintiff, married Bachel Jones, 
who was one of the co-heiresses of a Mr Jones, of Graigwith, a place 
the name of which you will hear frequently in the course of this cause, 
and having marriea that lady, and being as we say brother to the pl^n- 
tiff 's great great-grandfather, he had issue of Eachel Jones, first, John 
Morgan, of Graigwith, and secondly, William Morgan, of Mamhilad. 
Of these two children, — John and William Morgan — William never 
married ; he died and died a bachelor. John Morgan married Sachel 
Evans, who had been a servant in the family at Gnigwith. I must beg 
you to bear that circumstance in mind, as it may have reference to some 
subsequent parts of the case. The children of John Morgan and 
Bachel Evans were, first, William Morgan, who c^ed in 1843, a 
badielor, and I believe intestate ; secondly, Bachel Morgan, the intes- 
tate, the person last in possession ; and thirdly, Anne Morgan, who 
died in 1851 ; so that William Morgan, who died in 1843, and Anne 
Morgan, who died in 1861, left behmd them—- as their sole surviving 
descendant of the grandfather William Morgan,-— Bachel Morgan, the 
intestate, and upon ner death, which took pl^ in 1854, the question as 
to the succession of the property arose. Now, gentlemen, I bes to 
troublevou with a narrative, which I hope will be equally short, of the 
plaintifirs descent. The plaintiff's ereat^mat-graDdfather was, as I have 
said, John Morgan, and we Hay tnat that John Morgan was a son of 
WilHam and Eleanor Mor^^, and that that Wm. Morgan was a son of 
Edmund Morgan, who died in 1705. It is not unimportant in en- 
quiries of this Idnd, where we have to grope our way m the midst of 
tne darkness of very long bygone times, to find that there is a trans- 
mission of hereditary Omistian names in a family. Ton will find Hiat 
the great-grandfather of the preilbnt claimant was named Edmund also, 
he beinff the first person I think it necessary to mention in the pedieree 
of Uie paintiff. Edmund Morgan, who married Catherine Bosser, died 
in 1705, and his son was William, who was married to Eleanor Morgan. 
We sayti^t ^m that William Morgan, the husband of Eleanor, sprung, 
first, William Morgan, the great-grandfather of the intestate, with 
whose pedigree I have just troubled you ; and, secondlv, John Mor- 

San, the great-great-grandfather of the claimant ; and that that John 
iorgan marri^ a person of the name of Diana. I think he was gene- 
rally called John Morgan of Trevethin, and he married a person named 
Diana. The son, and the only son, of that John Morgan and Diana 
was Edmund M<n^an, and he was generally called Ecunund Morgan 
of Groeslanfro. "Ke was bom about the year 1733 ; at least, he was 
baptised about that time. That Edmund Morgan first married Anne 
Wnite, and by that Anne White he had a son named William Morgan. 
That William Morgan married a person named Alice Gary, and m>m 
that marriafi[e spru ng Isaac Morgan, the father of the present claimant, 
who married Anne Williams, and firom that marriage of Isaac Morgan 
and Anne WiUiamfi came Jacob Morgan, the claimant in this case. But, 
gentlemen, Edmund Morgan, who married in the first instance Anne 
White, married secondly a person named Mary Davis, and by that 
Mary Davis I think he had five children, three of whom are now hving ; 



that isj thfee of Edmund Morgan's children by his second wife, Maiy 
Daris, namely Harry Morgan, Amy Evans, and Anne Evans. Now 
those three persons being now alive, though advanced in years, will no 
doubt be important witnesses in this cause, because they are theereat- 
nncle and great-aunts to the plaintiff by half blood by the second mar- 
riage of Edmund Morgan. The plaintiff's great-grandfather would 
have been first'cousin to the intestate's father, John Morgan, and of 
course the plaintiffs grandfather, William Morgan, would have been 
second-cousin to the intestate. You will at once perceive, therefore, 
that the testimony of these three witnesses, whether it be for good or 
for evil to my client, will be important testim(my at all events, because 
they can carryback their recollection to the declarations of EdmundMpr- 
gan, the great-grandfather of the intestate and their own father. Now, 
gentlemen, it only remains for me to state, with respect to the pedigree, 
what I believe to be the supposed descent of the defendant. I cannot 
expect my friend to admit what I am about to state to be correct, but 
I think it may facilitate the inquiry if I state what I--believe to be the 
descent of Mr NichoU, the defendant. I believe he says, that going 
back to the same William Morgui, the husband of Eleanor, that we go 
back to, and who was the father of the plaintiff^s great-grandfather, as 
we say, and the intestate's grandfather, one of tiie daughters of William 
and Eleanor was an Elizabeth Morgan ; that she mamed John Morris, 
and that from her sprui^ Eleanor Morris ; that Eleanor Morris was 
first married to the Bev. Henry Sogers, and afterwards to a Mr Bond, 
and that from her union with Mr Bond sprung Eleanor Bond, who 
married Iltyd Nicholl, the father of the deiendant. I believe tJiat to 
be a correct statement of the pedigree that will be set up by the de- 
fendant. Now, gentlemen, the intestate, as I have tola you, died 
immarried on the 29th of September, 1854, and all the lineal descend- 
ants of her grandfather by ner death became extinct. In considering 
the question, therefore, as to the right to thisproperty, we are driven 
to the other children of William Morgan and Eleanor, and that source 
is now common both to the plaintiff, and to the defendant. We, on 
the part of the plaintiff, claim to be a direct lineal descendant of that 
Wiliiun and Eleanor. MrNicholl, the defendant, claims to be descended 
through the female line of Elizabeth. Both parties, therefore, are 
driven back to that common source. I will now shortly state to you 
the history of this Morgan family. William Morgan, the husband of 
Eleanor, was an inhabitant of Mamhilad parish. His son, William 
Morgan, through whom the intestate derived the property, eventually 
mamed, as I told you before, a Miss Jones, the co-neiress of Graig- 
with, and they had issue John and William. The Mamhilad property 
was originally a very small one, consisting of a very moderate farm, 
and was altogether but a very small possession ; but by the marriage 
of William Morgan with Bachel Jones of Graigwith, who was the co- 
heiress of Mr Jones of Graigwith, of course his worldly circumstances 
were very much improved. On the death of William Morgan, John 
went to live with his aunts, namely Elizabeth and Anne Jones, the 
other co-heiresses with Bachel Jones. They went to live at Graig- 
with, where he managed their farming affairs for them, while his 
brother William remained with their mother at Mamhilad, which is the 
property that came through the Morgans, where he managed her pro- 
perty for her. These two maiden aunts, sisters of Bachel Jones and 
aunts of John Morgan died, one of them in 1779 and t^e other in 1780, 
and John Morgan thus became possessed of the whole of their property. 
He continued to reside there for a considerable time, and in January^ 
1784, he married Bachel Evans, who, if you have done me the favour 
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to recollect, I described to joa as a serrant at Graigwith. Baohel 
Evans had Hved with John ]!d!organ and his two maiden aunts at Graig- 
with. At one period she left their service, and went to reside at 
Bristol, but after both the maiden aunts had disappeared, John Morgan 
married that Baohel Evans. One may well, therefore, surmise the 
circumstances under which she left the family of these maiden ladies, 
when we find that immediately after the death of the two aunts, ana 
not until then, John Morgan married her. The issue of that mairiaffe 
were William, Eachel the mtestate, and Anne, — a son and two dauw* 
ters. John lived at Graigwith for thirty-two or thirty-three years, andhe 
accumulated money to a considerable extent. He died in the year 1805t 
leaving Bachel Evans, his widow, surviving, she having been, as I have 
told jou, a servant ; William, his son, who, I told you, died a bachelor ' 
and intestate ; Bachel the intestate, and Anne, his daughters. He left 
a son and two daughters surviving him. They lived together for some 
years. Bachel, the widow, who had been Bachel Evans, died in 1824^ 
and thereby nobody was left in possession of that property at Graig- 
with but W illiam Morgan, who afterwards died unmarried and int^ 
tate, and Bachel and Anne Morgan his sisters, — ^a brother and two 
sisters, neither of which three persons was ever married. 

I have told you that William Morgan, the brother of John who 
married Bachel the servant, continued to live with his mother at 
Mamhilad. William never married. His property at Mamhilad 
was much benefited by his own accumulations and additions, and 
bj the fortuitous circumstance of the Brecon Canal taking a por- 
tion of his property, for which they had to pay him compensation, his 
worldly means were considerably improved and his property was con* 
siderably added: to. He died in the year 1823, and his landed property 
went to his nephew William, the brother of the intestate. I believe 
that the personal property went to the two daughters. The means of 
these three unmarried persons, William Morgan, Bachel Morgan the 
intestate, and Anne Morgan, were thereby considerably increased. The 
whole property was then centred in them, and you can readily account 
for the increasing value of that property. Anne died in 1861 a spinster, 
Bachel, the intestate, thereby became verv rich. The Pantygoitre pro- 
perty had been purchased before the brother's death. That was a more 
important residence than any other to be found on the different pro- 

g^rties, and the bachelor brother and the two maiden sisters movea to 
antygoitre House, where they remained till their deaths. Anne died 
in 1851, unmarried and intestate, and the intestate Bachel Morgan 
died in 1854, possessed of considerable property which is the subject 
of the present inquiry. Now, gentlemen, having mentioned to you the 
names ot these parishes, it is necessary that I should detain you for a 
very few seconds while I mention to you some of the peculiar circum- 
stances belonging to them. What I called Mamhilad parish is, as I 
am toJd, in me upper division of the hundred of Abergavenny. It 
is a perpetual curacy, united with Trevethin to the vicarage of Uanover. 
They are all in the diocese of Uandaff, they all three adjoin, and 
Trevethin parish is in the same division and hundred of the county. 
It is also a perpetual curacy, and is annexed to the vicarage of Uanover. 
The three adjom each other, and Uanover is considered and treated, 
botii ecclesiastically and otherwise, as the mother church. Gentlemen, 
I mention these circumstances to you in order to explain that which 
would otherwise appear to be some confusion in the registers. Most of 
the registers of these parishes have been very irregularly kept, and 
some of them are defective. Tou will find sometimes in the register 
of Llanover the entry of a person bom or buried at Mamhilad, while 
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Utiere will be another entry in that parish re^pbter of a penon bom C9' 
buried in TreveUiin; you will find tnat there u considerable irregularity 
in the mode in which the rensters haye been kept, which, joinra to the 
circumstance that in those mstant times very little care oomparatiyely 
was taken to preserve the registers^ leads no doubt to some confusion 
and to some difficulty in tracing the descents of the family in question. 
Kow, gentlemen, as to the plaintifiTs pedigree I believe we shall be able 
to show it clearly by registers, and other souroes'up to the birth oihiB 
great-grandfather £amund the father of Diana. We shall be able to 
show that by independent sources beyond dispute. I should however 
make one exception, we shall not be able to prove by the register 
the death of his father Isaac. The circumstances of his disappearance, 
which in point of law are sufficient to raise a presumption of nis death, 
are these ; it appears that he was engaged in the Chartist riots at New- 
port in 1841. Those riots took place in November in that 
year. He had been implicated in them and afterwards disap* 
peared, and has never since been seen. He took refuge at Bristol, 
where he hid himself at the -house of a relation for a day or two, but 
went away from there, and has never been seen since. Whether the 
martial courage of my Mend Sir Thomas Phillips (who I do not see 
here) frightened him away or deprived him of life by the apprehension 
that he should have to meet him again, I do not know, but he never 
appeared again. His wife will tell you that she has not seen or 
heard of him for sixteen years, and therefore it is reasonable 
to conclude as the I^w does conclude that he is dead, though 
we are not able to show you the certificate of his burial, though 
his birth will be distinctly proved by people who were present and 
assisting his mother at the time. I have told you that we can prove 
our pemgree v^ to the Urth of Edmwnd, the son of Dia/na, by means 
of registers, but for events occuring prior to the birth of Edmund no 
registers can be found. They are exceedin^lv defective as I hi£ve said, 
and very irregularly kept, I believe it will be proved that in the 
Uanover register there is no entry to be found from 1733 to 1745, an 
interval of twelve years. I mention that just to give you a notion of 
the irregidar and defective manner in wmch the registers had be^i 
kept and preserved. We are therefore driven, in the absence of re~ 
gisters, to resort to parol testimony ; that is to the hearmy evidence, 
or to the declarations of persons connected with the family, made 
either to members of the famij^, or to ^rsons not members 
of the family, as to the degrees of relationsmp in which the various 
members stood to each other, and upon this point, I believe, 
we shjsdl have a considerable mass of evidence to lay before you. 
Now, gentlemen, I asked youi attention at the outset of my address 
to the name of Edmund, you wiU find that the great-grandfather 
of John Morgan, who married Diana, was named Edmund, and that 
John Morgan, who married Diana, baptised his son by the name 
of Edmund. You will find also that the name of Diana, not a 
very common name in England, and I believe not more common in the 
neighbourhood of the principalis of Wales, was not lost to the family, 
for that a daughter of Edmund Morgan was christened Diana, and the 
witnesses I sluill call before you will be able to speak to you of Diana 
the wife of John Morgan who died in 1746. We find tliat she was a 
dissenter, that she attended a dissenting place of worship, and that it 
was reputed by persons who had the means of knowledge upon the 
subject that she was interred at the cemetery attached to Penygam 
chapel, a dissenting place of worship in ihe immediate neighbourhood 
of Trevethin churchy Trevethin church being a church connected with 



Mamhilad where the intestate's siBten were located. We t!nd also on 
a tombstone in Penygam chapel this inscription, ** Here lie tiie remains 
of Diana» wife of John Morgan, who died in 1746/' thereby corroborating 
the statements which will be made by witnesses, who^will saj that she 
was a dissenter in the habit of attending this chapel. We shall also 
haye a considerable mass of eyidence to show that Edmnnd Morgan, 
tiie hasband of Anne White, and the son of John and Diana, and John 
Morgan of Gndgwith, who was the son of the heiress, Rachel Jones, and 
William Morgan of Mamhilad, who died a bachelor, were in the habit 
of treating each other as cousins ; that Edmnnd Morgan was called Hie 
first cousin of John Morgan, and was treated bjhim accordingly ; that 
William Morgan also reciprocated that connexion, treating them as his 
cousins and yisiting them from time to time. And here, eentlemen, I 
may make an obseryation, which ^ou will be able to correct if I am wrong 
— I am told that it is the custom m Wales, and in the adjoining counties^ 
for the children of first cousins to call their parents uncle and aunt, so 
that supposing my friend and I were first cousins my friend's children 
would call me uncle. I am told that we also shall be able to show 
that William Morgan, the intestate's brother, held the same language, 
treating Edmund Morgan as his second cousin, which is only intelli- 
gible on the supposition of John Morgan being ihe brother of WiUuim. 
Of course we can giye more eyidence about William Morgan, who 
was the last male possessor of the property in question, than we can 
about the others wno preceded him. It appears that this William 
Morgan, of Graigwith and Mamhilad, had bought some land at a place 
called St Bride^s, which land had belonged to a Mr Hiillips, of Hisca. 
It was on the seashore, I belieye. He occupied that land for seyeral 
years, and while he was in the occupation or it, he was in the habit of 
going down firom time to time to see it, particularly with reference to 
a sea wall, for the property was subject to the irruptions which are fre- 
quently made by that element, the sea, upon the adjoining land, and 
niere being no residence upon that property at Hisca, he was in the 
habit of fi^quenting the house of a person named Bosser, and of taJdnff 
refreshment there. It will be proyed to you that he constantly entered 
into conyersation with the yarious members of the family, male and 
female. He was in tiie habit of talking his men oyer the fand, to look 
at it. He employed one of the sons, and frequently while he was wait- 
ing for his horse to be re-saddled, or while he was taking refreshment 
there, he would talk of his relations of Groeslanfro, and speaik of his 
relationship to them with great familiarity to the members of the 
Bosser family. That land wnich he so occupied was afterwards let by 
him to one of the Sossers. He did not then come there so frequentiy 
as he had been before, but still he came occasionally, with reference 
particularly to the sea wall, and in the familiar conyersations which 
took place on those occasions, particularly when he was taking refresh- 
ment, he spoke of his relations, the Morgans of Ghroeslanfro, who were 
known to me family of the Bossers. The Bossers would say, " How is 
it with respect to tne Morgans of Gh*oeslanfro, who we happen to know, 
what is your relationship to them P" It is yery natural that that should 
occur while Mr Morgan was taking his refreshment, or waiting for his 
horse to be brought round. Those Bossers are perfectly disinterested, 
and you will hear from them a description which William gaye with 
regard to his relationship to the Morgans of Ghroeslanfro. Then, gen- 
tlemen, in addition to this I shall haye an opportunity of laying before 
you an old Welsh bible, in which there is some writing quite consis- 
tent with the case I haye sketched to you ; but I forbear to state 
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to 70a tfaa oonteiiti of HuA Hble mitil lus lofdahip htm deaded 
whether it is adnuMiUe in eyidenoe or not. Now, gentlemen, I will 
Terj shortly touch upon what I suppose will he the defendant's case. 
The defendant, Mr Nicholl, as I nare told yon, daims, I belieTe* 
through the female line ; through one of the daughters of William 
Momn, the husband of Eleanor. My friend will hudly rely I should 
think on possession. It is said that possession is nine4enths of the law. 
This case nroyes the prorerbiality of that saying to be true, for there 
can be no doubt that the possession of this property R^^ ^ ^^ defen- 
dant a yery great adyantage, inasmuch as it giyes him among other 
things the means of access to all the muniments and documents con- 
nected with the property. No doubt the defendant has searched all the 
registers, extracts from which we shall produce before you, audit is not 
impossible that he may be aware to a certain extent of tne parol eyidence 
which we shall be able to lay beforo you, nor is it impossible, that feel- 
ing the force of that parol testimony, he may feel that it is necessaij 
to meet it by eyidence tending to rebut it, either inferentially or poei- 
tiyely, and that with that yiew he will bring forward what is called 
(and of which he has sent us a copy) a will and a deed, dated in 1741, 
those documents professing to be made by William, the great-grand- 
father of the intestate and the husband of Eleanor Morgan ; and I 
am told that he will rely* upon certain expressions contained in that 
will and deed, to show that William Morgan, the husband of Eleanor, 
had but one son, namely William Morgan, the grandfather of the 
intestate, and theroforo he will say, ** It is nighly improbable that your 
great-great-grandfather could haye been the son of that William Mor« 
ffoi, or he would not haye made use of the expressions which are found 
m that will and deed." I belieye that what they relj^ on in the will is 
that he makes no mention of any second son, and that in the deed of gift 
(which is rather a singular production^ he mentions William Morrai 
as being his only son and heir, and wnat they would say is, that his 
mentioning William Morgan, as his only son and heir, exdudes the 
possibility of his haying any other son, and therefore that John Mor- 
gan, through whom the plamtiff claims, could not haye been the per- 
son we assert him to haye been upon the parol testimony to which I 
haye alluded. Eyen if that will and deed do contain the expressions 
to which I haye adyerted, those expressions proye nothing positiyeW. 
It is all inferential. If my lord shall hold those documents to be 
admissible in eyidence, as he will if they are proyed to come out of 
proper custody, and to be altogether unobjectionable as eyidence in 
point of law, I shall haye the opportunity of offering to you some 
remarks upon them at the close 01 the case, and therefore I do not pro- 
pose to detain you now by commenting upon them, and I only refer to 
them now to preyent my mend from saying that he haying Airoished 
us with copies of those documents, I haye made no remark upon than. 
It will be open to me when they shall haye been giyen in eyidence to 
make such remarks as appear to me legitimately to arise upon them, 
and therefore I will not at present further adyert to them. Now, 
the defendant, as I haye told you, is in possession. There is one 
remark which I ought not to omit to make, and that is, that a copy of 
the deed of 1741, and which they say is of so much importance as to 
be a complete answer to the plaintiffa case, was sent to us with a letter 
from Mr Waddington, the defendant's attorney. It is addressed to 
Mr Tanner, the attorney for ihe plaintiff, and is in these terms : 

'* Dear Sir, — ^Not haying heard from you so long, I supposed the 
claim of the plaintiff had h^en dropped. J was therefore a little sur- 
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pitied tlie other day to find t|iat tlie defendant, without axkj prevkma 
intimation to me, had been served with an ejectment, which if yoa had 
been good enough to forward to me I wonld readily have given my 
undertaking to appear to." 

" As it ia, I think it right to mention for yonr guidance, in continuing 
the proceedinffs, that the statement which 1 have abeady made to you, 
namely, that we intestate's grandfather had no brother, will be found 
to be correct, and amon^ other circumstances which go to show this, is 
a written document, which at the time of our correspondence I had 
myself not seen, being mislaid." 

Now, it is certaibly very odd, if this document is of the importance 
that those who instruct my friend say it is, that that eznression should 
have been used by "Mx Waddington, who is a remarkably skilful man 
in his nrofession. He b&jb this document was mislaid, ''but which 
Mr Nicnoll's father has laid his hand npon since the ejectment was 
brought, and which confinns such statement, in my opinion, beyond 
dispute." Certainly, it is an odd thing if this document is of the great 
importance that they say it is, that tluit expression should have mllen 
from Mr Waddington, and that a document of that sort should not 
have been subjected to the consideration of the plaintiff, or his adviser, 
at an earlier stage of the inquiry. 

1 have told you that the defendant took possession of this property, 
immediately upon the death of the intestate. He took possession we 
very night the lady died. She died in the afternoon of the 29th of 
September, 1864, at Clifton, and on that very night (I suppose the in- 
formation could only have reached Mr NichoU by telegrapnic message) 
upon that very night, in the evening, after nighuall, two of we 
Mr Nicholls took possession of the house and property. Of course 
they were entitled to make the best use thev could of time and circum- 
stances for their own advantage ; but consiaerine that Mr Nicholl only 
claims as heir through the female line, I thimc (without wishing to 
make any invidious or harsh remark^ it was rather sharp practice tc 
take possession the very night the laay died. She died at a very oon- 
siderable distance ; but on the very night of her death they took 
possession of the property, and of all papers, documents, deeds, and 
muniments of title upon the premises. I do not suppose, for one 
moment, that Mr Nicnoll would make any improper use of those docu- 
ments, or suppress anything that he knew woula be beneficial to the 
investi^ilion of truth ; but when a man gets possession of property, 
and fimls he can rely upon that possession against other claimants, he 
is apt not to be so n{;orous in his searches as he otherwise might be, 
and to be satisfied with a superficial examination of the various papers 
that came into his possession. If he finds documents similar to these 
which were transmitted to us, called a will and a deed, he says, " Those 
documents are sufficient for my purpose ; I need not be very particular 
in investigating further ;" whereas, possibly, if he did investigate fur- 
ther he might find something inconsistent with those documents. I 
do not impute anything like improper conduct to Mr Nicholl, but it is 
human nature itself to rest satisfied with what you consider a good 
possession, and Mr NichoU, finding these documents, may not have 
thought it necessary to make a close and careful examination of the 
other documents that came into his custody. 

I have given you now a sketch of the case of the claimant. I do not 
think it is my duty to open to you the details of that evidence, because, 
in the first place, I think it would be improper in me topre-occupy 
your minds by statements of what I am instructed my witnesses wiU 
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prore, when fKwsibly an tmcUie infoenoe migbi be dnnm fimni them, 
tendmg to prejudice the fair inveetigatioiL of the case ; and, aecondlT, 
beeanse I shaU hare an opportunity^ of addreaaing yon when the whole 
of my evidence shall hare been laid before yon, and when my friend 
ahall have adduced such eridence as he thinks fit, or is able to produce 
in support of the ease of his client, Mr Nicholl. I think that under 
Ihese dreumstances it would be unwarrantable in me to take up yoor 
time any further at present ; and, therefore, having given you a sketch 
oar outline of the case, which we mean to lay before you, we will pro- 
ceed now to call our witnesses. 

Mb Whatblbt. I think it would be convenient in this ease, if the 
witnesses on both sides are directed to leave the Court until they are 
called. 

Thb JuiKtB. Let the witnesses on each side leave the CSourt until 
they are called. 

Mb Sbbjbant Pigott. We will begin, my lord, with Rachel Mor- 

Sn, the intestate, and go up till we come to the common ancestor. 
y friend, Mr Whateley, wul not require us, I suppose, to prove that 
Bachel, the intestate, was the sister of William Mx>rgan, who died in 
1843. 

Mb Whatblbt. You had better give us the dates. 

Mr Sbbjbant Pigk>tt. We are in a condition to prove that Saohel 
Momm, the intestate, died on the 29th of September, 1854. 

Mjt Whatblbt. There is no doubt about that. 

Mb Sbbjbant Fxoott. She died unmarried, she having been bom 
in 1785. 

Mb Gbay. No, we do not adndt that. 

Mb Sbbjbaht Pioott. That she was the sister of William Mor- 
gan, who died on the 4th of June, 1843, a bachelor, and that she was 
the daughter of John Morgan, of Graigwith, who died on the 19th of 
May, 1805 ; that her motif's name was Bachel Evans. 

Mb WhatbTiBy. When do you say John was bom? 

Mb Sbb jbant Pioott. I have not said when he was bom, but he 
died in May, 1805. 

Mb Wbatblby. When did Eachel Evans die P 

Mb Sbbjbant Piaorr. In March, 1824 That John Morgan, of 
Ghraigwith, had one brother named William Morgan, who died a bache- 
lor in August, 1823. That those two, John and William, were the 
sons of William Morgan, of Mamhilad, and Bachel Jones. Sachei 
Jones was one of the co-heiresses of John Jones, of Graigwith. 

Mb Gbay. That is not so. 

Mb Sbb/baitt Pioott. I do not know that it is material to the 
pedigree. 

Thb JxTDQjt, I had better not take that at present. 

Mb Gbay. It is clear he was not. 

Mb Sbb7bant Pigott. That William Morgan, of Mamhilad, died 
on the 5th of September, 1772, and th^at he was the son of WiUiam 
Morgan and Eleanor. Eleanor's maiden name was Morgan. We might 
call 3iat William Morgan the common ancestor. My friend has caOed 
him the husband of Eleanor. 

Thb Judob, Why should you not call him the common ancestor, 
because both parties claim from him, do they hotP 

Mb Sbbjbajt t Pioott. Yes, my lord, both parties claim from him. 
And, my lord, the common ancestor was the son of one Edmund Mor- 
gan. 
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Mb Kbating. No, we do not admit that. 
^ Mb Fhipsok. You have not stated when Anne» the intestate's 
sister, died. 

Mb Sbbjsast Fioott. The intestate had one sister, Anne, who 
died unmarried in 1861. 

Mb Whatblbt. Have jou proof of the marriage of John Moigan 
and Sachel Evans P 

Mb Sbbjbaft Fioott. Yes« we haye got the register. 

Mb Whatblbt. Griye ns the date from the register. That is all I 
want. 

Mb Sbbjeant Pioott. The 23d of January, 1784. They were 
married at Bristol, or in the neighbourhood of SristoL 

Thb Judgb/ Am I to consider these as admissions ? 

Mb Whatblbt. I believe there is no dispute upon these facts. 

Thb Judgb. We had better not go on without their being admitted 
or proved. 

Mb Whatblbt. Up to that point, my lord, there is no dispute 
between us. It may be necessary for ns to show some dates, but I 
believe that what my friend has stated as to the pedigree is accurate. 

Sebjbant Fioott (to Mr Whateley). May I take it that Jacob 
Morgan, the claimant, is the son of Isaac and Anne Williams P 

Thb tfuDOB. I see there is a great deal upon the pedigree that is 
superfluous. 

Sbbjbant Fioott. Yes, my lord, it may be important with reference 
to some declarations by-and-bye. We do not propose to touch the red ink. 

Mb Whatblbt. I am anxious to admit this ; but I want a copy of 
your pedigree. 

Thb Judob. You (Mr Serjeant Fioott) had better give Mr Whate- 
ley a copy of all that appears in black mk. 

Sbbjbakt Fioott (to Mr Whateley)« Shall I prove that Jacob 
Morgan, the claimant, was baptised P 

Mb Whatblbt. That I do not know, anything about. 

Sbbjbajtt Fioott. I will prove that by a living wihiess. We have 
an interpreter here, my lord. He hadoetter be sworn. Our wit- 
nesses speak Welsh. 

(Mr David Bobert Williams is sworn truly to interpret the evi- 
dence.) 

HAKBY MOEGAN, sworn and examined through the interpreter, by 

Mb Sbbjbant Fioott. 

Q. How old are you P 

A. Eighty-six. 

Q. Wnere did you live when you first remember P 

A, At Groeslanfro. 

Q. Is that in the parish of Bassaleg P 

A, Yes. 

Q. In this county P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was vour father's name P 

A, Edmund Morgan. 

. Q. Did he live at Groeslanfro P 

A. Yes. There he was bom. 

Q. Were you the son of a second marriage of your father P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was jour mother's name P 

A, Mary Davis. 

Q. What was your grandfather's name P 
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A. Jolm Morgan. 

Q, Ancl your gnmdmotlier's f 

X I cannot say. 

Q, Did you ever remember your grandfiither or grandmother P 

A, No. 

C2. IVeither t 

A, Neither. 

Q- Did you erer hear yonr fiitJier say what hia mother's name was P 

A. Diana. 

Thb Jitdgb. I thought he said he oonld not tell his grandmother's 
name. 

Mb Whatblbt. Yes, he did my lord. 

Mb Albxabdbb. Bat he said that he heard his fiiiher say what 
her name was. 

Sbbjbant Pigott (to the witness). You never knew Diana your** 
selfP ^ 

A. No. 

Thb Judgb. ^ Probably he meant her maiden name. It may be 
reconciled by his not knowing her surname, bat haying heard her 
Christian name. 

Sbbjbakt Pigott. How many brothers and sisters had yoa P 

A, Three sisters and two brothers. 

Q. Are Amy Eyans and Anne Eyans the only two you haye left P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the name of yonr fiither's first wife P 

A, Diana. 

Q. Do you know the name of Edmund Morgan^ your fiither'r first 
wife? 

A, Diana. 

Q. The wife he had before he married Mary Davis P 

A. Diana. 

Q. What was her surname ? 

A, He says, " I am wrong, the first wife of my father was Anne 
White." 

Q. Had you a half-brother of the name of William P 

A, Yes ; from the first wife. 

Q. Was he the eldest child of the family P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Whatblby (to Mr Serjeant Pigott). Do not lead him now a 
great deal if you please. 

SbbjbaiTt Pigott. Who did he marry P 

A. He cannot say, indeed. 

Q. Was he married P 

ja.* jCes. 

Q. Had he a son P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was his son's name ? 

A, Isaac Morgan. 

Q. Did Isaac marry P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had he a son P 

A. Yes, he had seven in alL 

Q. Is Jacob the eldest P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is your father dead P 

A, Yes, many years. 

The Judgb. What was his father's name P 
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Sbbjbant Pigott. Edmmid. 

The Judgb (to the Interpreter). Just ask him again what was his 
fiither's name. 

A. Edmuid Morgan of Groeshm&o. 

Sbbjxakt Fioott. Is jour half-brother William dead ? 

^« Xes* 

(>. What is become of Isaae P 

A, He is dead. 

Sbbjxakt Pioott. I propose not to examine this witness any 
ftirther at present, bat to call him bj-and-bye to prove some declara- 
tions which will come in better at another purt of the case. 

Thb Judob. I shonld strongly advise yon to take him while he is 
here. 

Mb Albxabdbb. We will call him very soon, my lord. I think it 
wUl be more convenient not to examine him at present. 

DANIEL JONES sworn.— Examined by Mr Phipbok. 

Q, Are yon a collier at Cwmcame F 

A, He says he si>eaks Welsh, but he wUl speak in English, he says, 
if he has time and fair play. 

Mb Whatblet (to the witness). Yon shall have both. 

Mb Phipson. You are a collier at Cwmcame P ^ 

A» Yes, I have been for some years. '^ 

Q, Did you know Miss Bachel Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. OfPantygoitreP 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did yon know William Morgan, her brother P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did yon know John Morgan of Graigwith, their father P 

A, No ; he was dead before I remember. 

Q> Did yoQ know his wife Or his widow,— the wife of John Morgan 
ofGrai^thP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did your fiither work for William Morgan, Miss Morgan's 
brother P 

A» No, he worked for William Morgan's nnde. 

Q. He worked for William Morgan of Mamhilad? 

A. Yes, for fifteen years. 

Q. Was that the ancle of William and the ancle of EachelP 

A. Yes, the father's brother. 

Sbbjbant PiaoTT. In the previous evidence the first William has 
only been called of Mamhilad. 

Mb Phifsok. Was he the brother of John Morgan of Ghraigwith P 

A. Yes, William Morgan was brother of John Morgan of Ghraig- 
with. 

Q. When yoa knew Bachel Morgan and William, did Sachel and 
William live at Ghraigwith P 

A, They all foar lived at Graigwith, — ^the old woman, the two 
daughters, and the son. 

Q. The old woman, that is Eachel, the wife of John, the widow of 
John, and her three children ? 

A. Yes. 

Thb Judgb. Bachel the mother. 

Mb Phipsok. Bachel Evans, the widow of John, lived at Graig- 
withP 

A, Yes. 
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Thb Judob. Baohel the mother, I will call her. 

Mb Fripson. And her three children lived with herP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you Yoarself work for William Morgan of Mamhilad, the 
brother of John P 

A* Yes, I drove horses for him. 

Q. How long did yon work for him P 

A. For three weeks or a month, or thereabouts. 

Thb JuDes. This is William, ^e uncle P 

Mb Phipsoit. Yes, my lord. 

Q- You say you knew William, the aon of John P 

wo.. JL es. 

Thb Judob (to Mr Fhipson). It will be better if you describe 
fhem according to their relationship to the intestate, that will keep it 
all dear. 

Mb Phifsoh. You know William, the brother of Bachel, the 
intestate P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Haye you eyer heard that William say anything about his 
relations P 

A. Yes, I haye. 

Q. What have you heard him say P 

A. I heard him say that Edmund Morgan, of Groeslanfh), was his 
fiither's cousin. 

Thb Judob. Let him say that oyer ac^ain. 

A. He said that Edmund Morgan, of Groeslanfro, was his other's 
cousin. 

Mb Fhipson. Did he ever hear him say anything of any other of 
his relations .besides that Edmund P 

A* No, neyer ; only the Groeshmf^ family. 

Q. Did you eyer hear him speak of any other members of the 
Groeslanfro family besides Edmund ? 

A. No ; only the children. 

Q. That is just what I am asking him P 

A. He said he knew his cousin William, of Gfroeslanfix), yery weU, 
the son of Edmund Morgan, of Groeslanfro. 

Q. He said he knew him yery well did you say P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know Edmund Morgan, of Groeslanfro P 

A. Yes ; old Edmund Morgan. 

Q. And did you know WiUiam, his son P 

A* Yes ; and I did know William's sister, by the name of IHana. 
Piana Morgan was her name before she was married. 

Q. Had that William any other sister besides Diana that you 
remember P 

A, Not the same father and mother. 

Cross-examined by Mr Whatblbt. 

Q. How long ago is it since you knew the William Morgan that you 
are speaking of, the brother of John, of Graigwith P 

A» A ff(X)d many years. 

Q. Where were you living at the time you had the oonyersation you 
have spoken to with Wiliiam Morgan P 

A. At Tonybetha, near to Llangibby. 

Q. How long did you liye at Tonybetha P 

A, Seven years. 

Q, Were you married whUe you were at Tonybetha P 
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A. No ; I was not. 

Q, How soon were yon married after you left Tonybetlia P 

A, I was not very long before I was married. 

Q. How long P 

A, About two years, I should think, or thereaboats. 

Q, Yfh&t year were you married in P 

A. In 1826. 

Q. Do you know the month P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What month P 

A. It was in June (referring to a paper). 

Q. You have got your marriage lines inyonr pocket, have yon P 

(The witness hands the paper to Mr Alexander.) 

Mb Phipson. The 3rd of June, 1826. 

Mb Whatblbt (to the witness). Did you leare Tonybetha when 
you were married P 

A, I left Tonybetha before I was married. 

Q. Do you remember being examined at Bristol P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not say there that you Jiyed at Tonybetha until you 
were married P 

A. No. 

Q. That you left when you were married P 

A. No ; I left before I was married. 

Q. Do you mean to say you did not say *' I left Tonybetha when I 
was married, and I was married in 1826." 

A, Yes. 

Mb Whatblet (to Mr Justice Willes). I do not know whether 
your lordship has tne depositions which were taken at Bristol under a 
commission. 

Mb Albxandbb. His lordship woidd not have them ; the witnesses 
are alive. 

Mb Whatblbt (to the witness). When did you first become 
aoquiunted with William Morgan of GraigwithP 

A, When I was driving hoops on mules' backs out of some wood. 

Q« Sow long ago was that P 

A* A good many years ; I do not remember what year it was. 
Q. What age were you at that time P 

A, Indeed I cannot toll you what age ; not exactly. 

Q. As nearly as you can toll me, what age were you P 

A, Imight he a DOut fifteen or sixteen. 

Q. When you drove these hoops upon mides' backs P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know William Morgan then weU, of Ghraigwith P 

A. That was the first time as ever I saw him when I was driving 
hoops out of that wood. 
Q. What was he doing P 

A. Doing nothing, only walking about, as I know of. 
Q. Were you intunato with him P 

A. Yes I became a great friend of his'n. 
Q. You knew him well, did youP 
A. Yes ; very wefl. 



Q. How often did you see him, do you think P 
A» I see'd him very often sometmies; 



very often sometmies; sometimes two or three 
times a day. 

Q. Did he always talk to you of this relationship P 
A. No ; not always. 
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Q- How many times did he mention it to joa do yon think P 

A. He mentioned it to me sereral times. 

Q. How many times do yon think? 

A. Three or ronr times. 

Q. How often did yon see him about that time ? 

A. Oh dear me I cannot say that; I hare seoi him many times ; 
the same as I said before ; I said I saw him a hundred times. 

Q. Where did ^is oonyersation take place P 

A. On the road, and in many places. 

Q- On the road between what places P 

A» Between Tonybetha and Pontypool. 

Mb Albxakdbb. He said on the road and in many other places. 

Mb Whatblet. Then he must have mentioned it to you many 
times. 

A, Yes ; several times. 

Q. How many times should you say P 

A. I cannot say how many tmies. 

Q. A hundred r 

A. No. 

Q. Fifty? 

A. No ; not so many as that. 

Q. Twenty P 

A. No ; not so many as that 

Q. Twelye times ? 

A. No ; not so many as that. '^/J 

Q. Half-a-dozen times P 

A. It might be. 

Q. Where was William Morgan living at that time P 

A. At Ghraigwith. 

Q. And where were you living during that time ? 

A, At Tonybetha. 

Q. For how many years P 

A. Seven. 

Q. Did you live there the whole seven years that William Morgan 
you saywas living at Ghraifi^with P 

A. Yes, very nearly tne whole ; I might have been a month 
away. 

Q. But otherwise you were there the whole time, were you P 

ux. xes. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you were on very intimate terms with 
William Morgan at that time ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you familiar with him P 

A. Sir? 

Q. You know what I mean ; were you quite familiar with him ? 

A. Yes ; the same as if he was my own brother, and more so, be- 
cause I saw him oftener than I did my own brother. 

Q. Were you working there at weekly wages ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Whom did you work with P 

A, Isaac Williams ; Isaac of Cefnila they used to call him. 

Q. William Morgan at that time had been sheriff of the county, I 
believe P 

A, Not in my time. 

Q. Had not the gentieman with whom you say you were more 
intimate than you were with your own brotiier, been nigh sherifif for 
the county? 
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A, He was not at the time when I was at Tonyhetha. 

Q. Batl>efore you went to Tonybetha P 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Have you never said that he was high sheriff before that time P 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you not say so at Bristol P 

A. Ko ; I did not. I never said such a things I said William 
Morgan, the uncle, was the sheriff. 

Q. Did you not say when you were examined at Bristol, "I lived at 
Tonybetha about seven years m all ; he (that is, William Morgan) was 
not high sheriff of the county at the time I left Tonybetha, he was 
high sheriff before that P" 

A. No; that expression never came out of my mouth. I never 
knowed him to be high sheriff. 

Q Just attend again to what I am reading. 

Mb Justice Willbs (to Mr Whateley). !l&t me see the deposition P 
(It is handed to his lordship.) The statute requires that it should be 
either shown to the witness or handed to the Cfourt. 

Mb Whatxlby. Attend to my question. Did you not say at Bristol 
that WiUiam Morgan, of Graigwith — ^You said you were as intimate 
with him as with one of you^ own brothers ; dia you not afterwards 
say, " He was not high sheriff of the county the year I left Tonybetha^' 
he was high sheriff l^foratnat P " 

A. I never said no such thine. 

Q. Did you not s&y also, " I do tiot know how long, but I remember 
he was high sheriff before that P " 

A. Tluit was his unde. 

Q. I am asking you as to what you said at Bristol P 

A. That isjELot right ; I know what J said at Bristol very well. 

Q. Did J.0U. lihen get your living by working P 

A, Yes ; I did. 

Q. How did you become acquainted with William Morgan P 

A, Have I not told you before P 

Q* Tell me again ; do not be affronted with me ; how did you be- 
come acquainted with WHliam Morgan P 

A, I did use to work for him. 

Q. What sort of work P 

A. Carrying lime and ooaL 

Q. Was the man you carried lime and coal for the man you were 80 
intimate withP 

A' Yes. 

Q. When you lived at Tonybetha P 

A. When I lived at Tonybetha. 

Q. That was WiUiam Morgan the brother of John, was it ? 

A. No ; William Morgan, of Gra^ith. 

Mb Alezandeb. The orother of Sachel. 

Mb Whateley. The brother of Eachel P 

A> Ygb, 

Q. Do you remember when he died P 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Had you often used to travel with him. 

A. I travelled with him mostly every Saturday. 

Q. Where P 

A. To Pontypool. 

Q. Did he live at Mamhilad at that time P 

A, No. 
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(t. AtGraigwiihP 

A. Yes. 

Q, Is Gbaigwith a fine house P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was he a gentleman who lived there, and kept a large nnxn- 
Der of serrants and horses and carriages P 

A> Yes, he was. I nerer saw a carriage. ^ 

Q. But serrants and horses P 

A. Servants and horses, and cows and sheep. 

Q. How many times do you think you have travelled with him P 

A. I said a hundred times before ; I have travelled with him more 
than that 

Q. How many times will you say ? 

A* I cannot say. 

Q* Tell me how many. 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. But more tnan a hundred times ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that during the seven yean yon were at TonybethaP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you tell me where this conversation passed ; you said it was 
between Pontv^MOol and where, where was itP 

A. From Painswood common to Fontypool. 

Q. Travelling between Fontypool and Painswood ? 

A* Yes. 

Q. When were the other times that .he mentioned it to you P Did 
you say that that was the first time he mentioned it to you P 

A. 19*0, it was not the firist time. 

Q- Where did he mention it to you the first time P 

A, The first time was in the wood, by the house. 

Q. Was that when first you went to live at Tonybetha P j 

A. No. 

Q. How long had you lived at Tonybetha P 

A, Several years. 

Q. When he first spoke to you P } 

A. It was before then. 

Q- Before you went to Tonybetha P 

A* Yes ; at the time I was driving hoops out of the wood ; that 
was the first time he talked to me. 

Q. How long was that before you went to live at Tonybetha P 

A» Several years. 

Q. What age were you when he first mentioned it to you P 

A. About fourteen or fifteen. 

Q. What a^e are you now P 

A: I am pnng on for sixty-five. 

Q. That IS fiSy years ago then P 

A. Yes. 

Q, When were you first asked about this conversation, before this 
time, that you had with William Morgan of Graigwith P 

Thb Iktbbpbbtsb. He does not understand your question he says. 

Mb Whatblet. When did anybody first speak to you about the 
conversation which you have now given us ; when did you first tell 
anybody about it P 

A» It was when I was driving hoops. 

Q. When did you first tell that to anybody P 

A. Not long ago ; about two years ago it is. 
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' Q. Wari that the fiiwt time you had ever mentioned it P 

A. That was the first time. 

Q. To whom did you mention it P 

A. I believe it was to John Williams. 

Q. Who is John Williams P 

A. He lives in — 

Q. WhatisheP 

A. A working collier. 

Q. What had he to do with it ; did he ask you about it P 

A. Yes. 

Q. He did P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What had he to do with it P 

A. He had some concern with it, I suppose about this here estate. 

Q. But I want to know what John WiDiams had to do with it. 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was he any relation P 

A, Not I do not know that he was. 

Q. Have you had anything g^ven to youj or anything been promised 
to you, if Jacob Morgan wins this trial P 

A. No. 

Q. You understand my question P 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Have you not had something promised to you P 

A, No. 

Q. Not by Jacob Morgan P 

A. No. 

Q. Or by anybody else for him P 

A. No. 

Q. Have you had any note P 

A. No ; I have not got any note. 

Q. You have not got it P 

A. No ; I never seed it. 

Q. Did you ever hear of one P 
' A. No. 

Q. Nor any promise of one P 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know William Waters P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you ever tell him you had P 

A. No. 

Q. Did you have any talk with him about it ? 

A, WHlmm Waters thought as he should have a note for himself, 
but I do not know what it was. 

Mb Alsxandbb. I do not know that we have anything to do with 
what William Waters did. 

Mb Whjltblbt. I have got the note here (producing a paper). 

Mb Alxxakdbb. That does not make it evidence, and the observa- 
tion is not a regular one to be introduced. ' 

Mb Whatblbt. But you put it upon me. 

Q. What passed between you and William Waters is what I want, 
to know P 

Mb Albxakdbb. Thatiswhat lobjectto. 
Thb Jtjdob (to Mr Whatdj^). You cannot ask that. 
Mb Whatblbt (to the Witness). Did you not tell William 
Waters that you had been promised a note, or that you had got a note 
for300Z.P 
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A, I wiU take mj oath that I nerer said any eaeh tlupg* I nerer 
■aw a note for 300/. in my life that I know of. 
Q. Were yon promised one P 
A, No ; nor promised one. 
Q. Do you know William Waters? 
A, Yes, rery welL 

A. Do you mean to say that Jacob Morgan never promised to yon 
a note for 300?. P 
A. He never did. 

Q. Do you not know that he deposited a note with William Waters 
foryouP 
A. I do not know nothing at all about the note. 
Q- Do you not know that Jacob Morgan put into William Waters' 
hands a note for 300/. for you if he won the cause P 

A. There (pointing to a person in court) is William Waters, and 
there (referring to the paper x>roduced by Mr Whateley) is the note. I 
'never had a note in my hand in my life. 

Q. That is not the question. Did not Jacob Morgan put into his 
binds a note for 300/. for you, to be paid if he won the cause P 
A, I do not know, indeed. 
Q. Attend to what I am going to read to you. 
Thb Jvdqh, You cannot read it. 
Mb Fhipsok. He says he never saw it. 

M& Whatblbt. Did not William Waters speak to you about this 
note? 

A . Yes, he has been speaking to me about some note, but I do not 
know what it was about ; it is a thin^ between William Waters and 
him ; I have got nothing to say about it. 

Q. Between William Waters and Jacob Morgan P 
A. Yes. 

Q Did you not buy the stamp for the note P 
A. We bought two stamps, William and me, but I never hiad it 
wrote. 

Q- What did you buy two stamps for P 

A. I do not know what it was for: William Waters told me to do 
it. 

Q* What did you buy the two stamps forP 
A. I did not buy it for no use, not K>r myself. 
Q. What did you buy them for P 
A. Ask William Waters ; there he is. 
Q. What did you buy the stamps for? 
A . For William Waters. 
Q- For what nurpose P 

A. He wanted them ; I do not know for what purpose. 
Q. Did jou pay for them P 
A» I paid for one, and he paid for the other. 
Q. Well, did he afterwards talk to you about it P 
A. No. I never asked him about it; I did not think nothing 
about it. 
Q. What was it you bought the stamp for P 

A, I do not know. There is WiDiam Waters, you had better ask 
him what was his purpose to do it. 

Q. I want you to tell me $ I will ask him by and bye. What did 
you buy the stamp for P 
A» I did not buy it for no purpose for myself. 
Q. For what purj^ose did you buy it P 
A. I did not buy it for no purpose. 
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Q. Why didyou lay out a stun of money for it P 

A. WilBam Waters told me to do it. 

Q. And you did it P 

A. I did it. 

Q. And did you ^ye it to him P 

A. Yes, I ffave him the two stamps. 

Q. What did you pay for them P 

A, I do not know. 

Q. Did you not give a sovereign ? 

A, No, 1 gave no sovereign. 

Q* Do yon owe Morgan any money P 

A. Yes, I did owe him money. 

Q. How much P 

Q. For making a coat, was it not, William Waters (addressing the 
person in Court before referred to) P 

Q. Did Morgan owe you any money P 

A, No, he never owed me a penny. 

Q. When you bought the stamps did you put doTfn a sovereign, 
and receive the chuige P 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you ask Waters to ask Jacob Morgan, the plaintiff, what he 
was goii^ to give you for your evidence P 

A, No. 

Q. Or anything of the sort P 

A. No. 

Q. Never P 

A, He told William Waters and another man as he would give 
William Waters and me a prize if he was to come into the estate ; 
not to me he did not tell it, he told it to Thomas Lewis. 

Q. Was that before you bought Uie stamps — did you hear that 
before you bought the stsunps P 

A, No, I do not think it was. I do not know, indeed, when it was. 

Q, Did you buy the stamps after you had heard that Jacob Morgan 
had said that ? 

A. I do not know whether it was before or after. 

Q, When did you buy the stamps P 

A, Indeed I do not know. 

Q. Was it in the year 1865 ? 

A. I do not know, indeed. 

Q, You can remember, surely ; ^ou remember a converscUion, you 
know, that took place J{fty years ago, I want you to tell me when it 
was that you bought those two stamps P 

A, Indeed I cannot say. 

Q. Was it in August 1855 P 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Not two years ago } 

A, I do not know. 

Q. Do you mean to say you do not know— whether it was ten yean 
ago,^^or ayear and a half ago P . 

A. What time was it William, (addressing the person m Court 
before referred to) P 

0. Where did you buy the stamps P 

A, AtPontypool. 

Q, You say you bought both stamps at Pontypool P 

A, William bought the two. William Waters bought the two 
stamps. 
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Q. Yon said fiye minutes ago that you bought them. 

A, I did not say that I bought the two stamps. 

Q. Ton bought the one only P 

A. I said I paid for one stamp out of the two. 

Q. Who paid for the other P 

A. William Waters. 

Q. And did you see that he had the two stamps P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Who was Thomas Eogers P 

A. He is a collier at Abercame. 

Q. Is he a friend of Jacob Morgan's 1 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You know Thomas Bogers, do you notP 

A. Yes, very weU. 

Q. Did you see him about August 1855 P 

A. No, not I. 

Q You nerer did P 

A. Yes, I haye seen him many times. 

Q. And spoken to him P 

A, Yes. 

Q. About this cause P 

A. Na 

Q. Did you nerer speak to Jacob Morgan about this cause P 

A. No. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you never spoke a word in your life to 
Jacob Morgan about this cause P 

A, No, not about that cause. 

Q* ^ot about ibis paper, but about giving evidence P 

A, Yes, about giving evidence I have. 

Q. How often P 

A. Not many times. I do not know, indeed, how often. 

Q. About how many times P 

A. I do not believe I spoke to Jacob Morgan half a dozen times in 
my life. 

Q. When did you first speak to him about this cause P 

A. About two years ago. 

Q* About giving evidence P 

A, Yes ; not to Jacob Morgan ; it was to Williams I spoke. 

Q. When did you first speuc to Jacob Morgan about itP 

A. On a SundCay, when I saw him in William Waters' house. 
Q. Was that before you bought the stamps P 

A. I do not know, indeed. 

Q Semember ; was it not before you bought the stamps that you 
saw him in WilHam Waters' house P 

A, I do not know, I thought the stamp was for another purpose. 

Q. For what purpose P TeR me for what purpose it was. 

A* I thought to raise money. 

Q. On, the note that was to be written on the stamp P 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much money did you think to raise on it P 

A. I thought to raise about 250Z. upon it. 

Q. Wlio was to draw the note that you were to raise 250^. ujpon P 

A. Charles Edwards was to draw it, of Pontypool ; it was for that 
purpose that I had the note. 

Q. It was for that purpose you bought the stamp P 

A, Yes. 
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Q. Yimhadnotliingat aU to do with Jacob MorgwiihenP 

A, No ; not with that stamp. 

Q. What did you buy two for P i 

A, I did not buy two. 

Q. Did you not giye Waters money $ did you not know that he 
bought two P 

A. He bought a stamp for himself, 

Q. Wliat was that for P 

A. I do not know ; there he iff, ask him. 

Q. Was it mentioned, when Jacob Morgan was present^ what th^ 
other stamp was forP 

Thb Junes. You have proved the handwriting, and you. hare the 
obseryation. 

Be-examined by Mr Phipbok. 

Q. Wheii were these joumies that you took with William Morgan ; 
when was the first time you went a journey or trayelled with Wimam 
Morgan P 

Thb Judob (to Mr Phipson). I 8up})08e you are going to dispose 
of the other matter first. Have you seen the document ; you had 
better look at it ; you ought to see it. 

(The note prodfuced by Mr Whateley is handed to Mr Plupson.) 

Mb Phifson (to the witness). Tell me, will you, about the buying . 
of the stamp ; do you know when it was that you bought the stamp P 

A. No. 

Q. How ca me y ou to buy it P 

A, William Waters and me were at Pontypool, and we bought one 
apiece. 

Q. And you paid for one, and he paid for the other ; ia that it P 

ui» JL es. 

Q. And what did you do with the one that you bought P 

A. WiUiam Waters had the two ; I never had them in my hands 
ever pince. 

Q. Did you ever see that stamp after anything had been written . 
upon it P 

A. No, never in my life ; no, never, never in my life. 

Q. What was it that you gave the stamp that you bought to William 
Waters for P 

A. I gave him the two ; I thought to have some money ; I thought 

to build a house. 

Q. I think you said that Charles Edwards, of Pontypool, was to, 

draw your note P 

A, Yes ; if I had the money. 

Q. Was there anyone to diaw it besides $ was anyone to join in it 
besides Edwards P 

A. Oh, yes. 

Mb Kbatino. He did not sav that Edwards was toj'oin in it. 

Mb Phipson. He said that Edwards was to draw it out. 

Q. When you say he was to draw it out, do you mean that Edwarda 
was to sign itP 

A, To write it out : he was to write it out. 

Q. And who was to sign it for you to have the money ? 

A. Why, my master. 

Sbbjbant Pioott. Who was he ? 

A. Thomas Jones, of Abercame. 

Mb Phipsok, Why was your master to sign it P 

X He was to be bail for the money. 
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Q. Had he agreed to lend you some money, or to draw thia note, 
that you mi^t raise some money to build your house P 

A, No ; 1 had a promise of the money from another man. 

Q. Did you ever nave any conversation with Jacob Morgan about 
anything that was to be paid upon that stamp F . 

-4. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Jacob Morgan erer did put anything 
upon it P 

A* I do not know whether he did or no ;r I cannot say. I do not 
know nothing about it. 

Q. You said you know Thomas Bogers, I think P 

A, Tes. 

Q. WhatiaheP 

A* A collier. 

Q. Was he to have anything to do with this note P 

A, Not that I know of. 

Mb Whatbtbt. Bogers is a witness to it. 

Mb Phipsok. Was Thomas Eogers to sign it, or to do anything 
with it, as far as you know P 

A, I do not Imow. 

Q. Do you know anything about the stamp or the note after you 
gave it to Waters P 

A. I haye not seen it from that day to this. 

Q. Nor do you know anything that was done with the stamp P 

A. No. 

Q. Can you write P 

A, No. 

Q. Can you read P 

A, I can read Welsh and English in print, but I cannot write. 

Q. You cannot write yourself ? 

A, No. 

Q. Tou say you went with William Morgan to Pontypool on 
Saturdays P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was Saturday a fair day there P 

A. No. 

Q. Market day P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How old was William Morgan at the time you had this conyer* 
sation with him do you think P 

A, I do not know how old he was. 

Q. About the same age as yourself P 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. When you used to go to market with him on Saturdays, what 
age was he then F 

A, I do not know. 

Q. Should you say he was about your own age or not P 

. A* It was not yery far either way I should think, but I do not 
know. 

Q. Was he Hying at Graigwith when you had these conyersations P 

A* He was. 

Q. How was it that you trayelled with him ; how did you trayel with 
himP 

A. I was driving coal. 

Q. And was he riding on horseback P 

A. Tes. 
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EDMUND THOMAS, called. 

Mb Albzandbb. Ib jour name Ednmnd Thomas P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do yon understand English P 

Thb Intbbpbbtbb. He says he speaks in Welsh. 

Mb Albzamdbb. That is not an answer. You (the Interpreter) 
had better interpret for him. 

(The witness is sworn through the Interpreter.) 

Q. How old are youP 

A* SeTenty-six. 

Q. Where do you live P 

A. At Bassaleg. 

Q. Did you ever work at Graigwith P 

A, No ; he was there assisting them to sow wheat once. 

Q. Were you there assisting in ploughing and sowing wheat ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know the Miss Morgans, of Graigwith P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was it for their father that you went to plough and sow wheat P 

A, Yes. 

Q- What was his Christian name P 

A, Mr John Morgan. 

Q. Had you your meals there when you assisted in wheat sowing P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you remember seeing Mr John Morgan while you were at 
dinner P 

A' Yes. 

Q. Did he ask you how you were going home P 

A, Yes, sure. 

Q. What did you say to him when he asked tou that P 

A, He said he was going by Groeslanfro, to the house of Mr James, 
and by the Church of Llangibby. 

Q. Did he ask you to do anything as you went by Groeslaniro P 

A, He asked me if I would be so good to call there and enquire 
after the health of the man at Groeslaimro. 

Q. Who lived at Groeslanfiro at that time ? 

A. He said it was his cousin. 

Q. And what was the name of the man who had Groeslaniro P 

A, Edmund Morgan. 

Q* Did yon go by Groeslaniro P 

A. Yes, sure. 

Q. And did you deliver a message there P 

A, Yes, sure. 

Q. What message was it he delivered at Groeslaniro P 

A, He said that nis cousin had sent to be remembered to him. 

Q. What cousin P 

A, John Morgan, of Graigwith. 

Q. Did they eive him any message at Groeslaniro to take back P 

A* No ; but we old man told me to tell his cousin that he was very 
much sur p rised that he had not been over to see him. 

Q. Wno was the old man that said that P 

A, Mr Morgan, of Graigwith. 

Q. And who was the old man of Groeslaniro P 

A. The cousin. 

Q. What was hia name P 

A, Edmund. / 

Q. Did you go the same way again another time P 
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Q. Had he agreed to lend yon some money, or to draw this note* 
that yon mi^t raise some money to bnild yonr honse F 

A, No ; I had a promise of tne money from another man. 

Q. Did yon eyer nave any conyersation with Jacob Morgan abont 
anything that was to be paid npon that stamp P ■ 

A. iwo. 

Q* Do yon know whether Jacob Morgan oyer did put anything 
npon it? 

A» I do not know whether he did or no ^^ I cannot say. I do not 
Imow nothing abont it. 

Q. Yon said yon know Thomas BogerSi I think P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What is he P 

A, A collier. 

Q. Was he to haye anything to do with this note P 

A, Not that I know of. 

Mb Whatbtet. "SJof^p is a witness to it. 

Mb Phipsoit. Was Thomas Sogers to sign it, or to do anything 
with it, as far as yon know P 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do yon know anjrthing abont the stamp or the note after you 
gaye it to Waters P 

A. I haye not seen it from that day to this. 

Q. Nor do yon know anything that was done with the stamp P 

A. No. 

Q. Can yon write P 

A. No. 

Q. Can yon read P 

A, I can read Welsh and English in print, but I cannot write. 

Q. Yon cannot write yourself? 

A, No. 

Q. Yon say you went with William Morgan to Pontypool on 
Saturdays P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was Saturday a fair day there P 

A. No. 

Q. Market day P 

-4. Yes. 

Q. How old was William Morgan at the time you had this conyer* 
sation with him do you think P 

A. I do not know how old he was. 

Q. About the same age as yourself P 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. When you used to go to market with him on Saturdays, what 
age was he then P 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Should you say he was about your own ase or not P 

. A, It was not yery far either way I should think, but I do not 
know. 

Q. Was he liying at Ghraigwith when you had these conyersations P 

A, He was. 

Q. How was it that you trayelled with him : how did you trayel with 
himP 

A. I was driying coal. 

Q. And was he riding on horseback P 

A, Tes. 
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EDMUND THOMAS. caUed. 
Mb Alxxandsb. Is your name Edinimd Thomaa P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you understand English P 
The IiTTEBPBETEB. He says he speaks in Welsh. 
Mb Alezandbb. That is not an answer. You (the Interpreter) 
had better interpret for him. 

(The witness is sworn through the Interpreter.) 
Q. How old are you P 
A* Seventy-six. 
Q, Where do you live P 
A. At Bassaleg. 

Q. Did you ever work at Graigwith P 
A, No ; he was there assisting them to sow wheat once. 
Q. Were you there assisting in ploughing and sowing wheat ? 
A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know the Miss Morgans, of Graigwith P 
A, Yes. 

5 Was it for their father that you went to plough and sow wheat P 
. Yes. 

Q. What was his Christian name P 

A, Mr John Morgan. 

Q. Had you your meals there when you assisted in wheat sowing P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember seeing Mr John Morgan while you were at 
dinner P 

,^. xes* 

Q. Did he ask you how you were going homeP 

-4. Yes, sure. 
^ Q. What did you say to him when he asked vou that P 

A, He said he was going by Groeslanfro, to the house of Mr James, 
and by the Church of LlangibDy. 

Q. Did he ask you to do anything as you went by Groeslanfiro P 

A, He asked me if I would be so good to call there and enquire 
after the health of the man at Groeslanfiro. 

Q* Who lived at Groeslanfro at that time ? 

A, He said it was his cousin. 

Q. And what was the name of the man who had Groeslan&o P 

A. Edmund Morgan. 

Q. Did you go by Groeslanfiro P 

A, Yes, sure. 

Q. And did you deliver a message there P 

A, Yes, sure. 

Q. What message was it he delivered at Groeslanfiro P 

A, He said that his cousin had sent to be remembered to him. 

Q. What cousin P 

A. John Morgan, of Graigwith. 

Q. Did they sive him any message at Groeslanfiro to take back P 

A' No ; but me old man told me to tell his cousin that he was very 
much smprised that he had not been over to see him. 

Q* Wno was the old man that said that P 

A, Mr Morgan, of Graigwith. 

Q. And who was the old man of Groeslanfiro P 

A, The cousin. 

Q. What was hi& name P 

A, Edmund.- / 

Q. Did you go the same way again another time P 
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A. Yea. 

Q. Did Mr Mommi of Graigwitii» send aaj message by him a 
second time to Groeuanfro F 

A, Ye8,« to ask how his cousin was. 

Q. Did he deliyer that second message P 
: A. Yes, sure. 

Q. Was th^ Mr Morgan, of Graigwith, the fikfher of Miss Baehsl 
and Miss Anne P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he ever hear Miss Bachel and Miss Anne say anything 
about the Groeslanfro people P 

A, Yes, many times ; and respecting the boys too. 

Q. What boys P 

A, Henry and Wilham, and Watkyn and John. 

Q. Whose sons were those boys P 

A. William, the son of Edmund, of Groeslanfro, by the first wife. 

Q. And who were Watkyn and Harnr P 

ui. Children of the second wife, and John, 
! Q. And what was it that the Miss Morgans said about those boys P 

A, They were saying that they were second cousins. 

Q. Do you know Harry Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Haye you seen him here to-day? 

A. Yes, he sees him often. 

Q. Has he seen him here to-day P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is it the same Harry Morgan that he has spoken of that he 
has seen here to-day P 

A, Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mb EsATiva. 
. Q. For whom were you working at the time that you took the 
message to Edmund Morgan P 

A. Powell, of Cefa Uech, a tenant (^ Mr Morgan. 

Q. How old were you at that time P 

A. Fourteen. 

Q. Where was it that John Morgan gare you the message to 
take? 

A, In h is own houses . 

Q. Who was present at the time P 

A, The servants were there> and his master, now in his graye. 

Q« Anybody else P 

A* Only the family. 

Q. Who were the family P 

A. He does not recollect correctly; he was not much used to them 
at that time. 

Q. Were the daughters present P 

A* Yes, both. 

Q. Did either of the daughters say anything P 

ui. No ; they said nothing, except that the people of Groeslanfiro 
were their second cousins. 

Q. Which of them said thatf 

A. Miss Morgan, and Miss Anne also. 

Q. How old was Mr Morgan at that time P 

A, He cannot say. 

Q. Tell him to ti^ to reeoUect how old hei was P 

A, He neyer heard what his age was. 

Q. How long did he liye at Mr Powell's P 
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A. TwQ years. 

(J. And now long )iad he liyed at Mr Powell's when he was sent 
this messaffe P 
A. Half a year. 

Q* How old was Miss Anne when she said she was the first cousin P 
A. From eight to nine years of age, if she was so much. 
Q. Did she say that she was /second cousin to Morgan of Groeslan- 
fro once, or more than once P 
A> Yes, many times. 

Q. Before that time P 

A. Just about the time that we became acquainted with one 
another. 

Q. How many times should he say she told him thatP 
A.. He cannot know for certain, for he was so acquainted with her 
during the time that he was at Cefn llech that the conyersation fre- 
quenuypassed. 

Q. Did she frequently say that she was second cousin to the Mor- 
gans of GroeslanfroP 

A. Yes, to both. 

Q- Did they both say that whenever he saw them P 

A, No ; they were not always talking about the question ; l)ut 
wheneyer the subject was mooted they always mentioned it. 

Q. About how often will you say that they mentioned to you that 
they were related in that way P ' 

^ A. GThey might haye said that ten or twelve times, from time to 
time. 

Q. Have you not said at Bristol that your age was thirteen when 
you were sent the message P 

A. Tliirteen when he went there, and fourteen when he left. He 
repeats now that he was about twelve when he went, and about Ibur- 
teen when he left; he was l^ere about two years, 

Q. Did you not say at Bristol that Miss Anne, At the time when 
you were sent Ihe message, was from ten to twelve years old P 

A- He cannot be certiin that he said so, buVthat was what he judged 
it to be. 

Q. From ten to eleven P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were you working at, at Mr Powell's P 

A Driving horses. 

Q. A boy driving horses P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did John Morgan tell you once, or more than once, that ha 
was cousin to the Morgans of Groealanfro P 

A. Yes. 

Q* Many tunes P 

A. Yes, many times. 

Q. Did he tell him anything more about his family affairs P 

A. Nothing to him, except saying that they were the children of 
the two brothers. 

Q. Did he tell him that many times ? 

A. Yes ; every time that they were speaking to him about it. 

Q. Was that many times P 

A, Yes, many times, he said. 

Q. During the time that you were with Powell were you occupied 
in driving horses P Was that your business P 

A. Yes. 
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DANIEL JONES> sworn. — ^Examined by Mb Sebjeakt Pioott. 

Q. Hare yon lived in the parisli of Treyethin all yonr life P 

A. AH my lifetime. 

Q. How old are you P 

A. Above eighty. 

Q. What are yon P Are yon a collier P 

A. I have been a collier for many years. 

Q, Did you know John Morgan, of GraigwithP 

A. I did. 

Q. The brother of William P 
• ul I did. 

Q. And did you know William Morgan, also the brother of John P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did YOU know Edmund Morgan, of GroeslanfroP 

A, I did. 

Q. Did you know him well, or only slightly P 

A. I see him now and then. I nave seen the three cousins all 
together ; they were three cousins all together, as they told me. 

Q- Have you seen them together P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Who told you they were cousins P 

A. Mr Whit«, of Pontypool. 

Q. I thought you said they told you they were cousins P 

A, I saw mem at Mr White's, at Pontypool, and ihey told me they 
Were cousins. 

Q. Who were cousins P 

A, Those three. 

Q. Cousins to whomP 

X Cousins to one another. 

Q. Which of them said that P 

A, Mr Morgan, of Mamhilad. 

Q. That is William Morgan P 
. A, William, of Mamhilad. 

Q. Was Mr White any relation of theirs P 

A He was a cousin. 

Q. He was the person at whose house you saw them ; it wais at 
White's you saw them P 

A. Yes ; I saw them many times at Mr White's, at Pontypool. 

Q. Did Mr White ever say anything about them P 

A. He told me they were cousms. 

Thb Judge. That I do not take at present. 

Sebjbant Pioott. You have it already, mj^lord, that the Morgans 
themselves said that Mr White was their cousin. 

Q. Did either of the Morgans ever say that Mr White was any 
relation P 

A. They always called Mr White cousin. 

Q Which of them have you heard call Mr White cousin P 

A, William Morgan. 

Q. OfMamhiladP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you ever heard Mr White say anything about what rela- 
tion Edmimd was to William of Mamhilad P 

A* Cousin. 

Q. You have heard Mr White say that P 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Do yon remember when John was married — John Morgan P 

A. I heard talk of it. I was yery young then. 

Q. Yon do not know who he married, then P 

A, He married the maid, I heard. 

Q. Who did you hear it from, do you remember P 

A, I heard an uncle, a brother to my father. 

Q. Did you eyer see that John Morgan and.Edmund Morgan to- 
gether ? 

A. I did. 

The Judge. All I haye taken down at present is : ''I was young 
when John Morgan married a maid." I haye nothing after that. 

Serjbaitt Pioott. It is the siame John he has been speaking of; 
but I do not know that it is important to repeat it. 

Q. I do not know whether you remember seeing him with Edmund 
after he was a married man P 

A, Yes. 

The Judge. I do not know who John Morgan was. 

Ms Alexander. Who married the maid. 

Serjeant Pigk)tt. It is merely as to the time ; it is the same John 
Morgan, the brother of William. 

Q. That John Morgan you haye been talking of was the father of 
Eachel, was he not P 

A Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr Gray. 

Q. Do you recollect the time when John Morgan was married yery 
weUP 

A, I heard talk of it. 

Q Do you recollect the time yery well. 

A. Yes, I heard talk of it. 

Q. Had you seen John Morgan and Edmund Morgan in Mr White's 
shop before the marriage P 

A. I did. 

Q. Had you seen them there many times before the marriage P 

A, I cannot say how many times. 

Q. When you heard of the marriage, did you hear that he had 
married the seryant maid P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see them after the marriage together in Mr White's 
shop P 

A, Many times. 

Q. Many times after the marriage P 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long haye you recollected that you saw them many times 
after the marriage at Mr White's shop P 

A. I saw them together many times. 

Q. After tiie mamage P 

A, Yes. 

q! In Mr White's shop P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you say, when yoti gaye your eyidence at Bristol, that you 
did not recollect seeing Edmund Morgan there with John after the 
marriage P 

A. 1 did see them. 

Q. You gaye eyidence, did you not, at Bristol ; you were examined 
as a witness tiliere P 
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Q. Did you not then say that ^on did not remember ever seeing 
Edmund and John together at White's shop after the marriage P 

A, I did see them many times. No, I aid not. 

Q. You did not say so r 

A, No. 

A, Did you not say this — " I saw Mr John Morgan and Mr Edmnnd 
Morgan together at Mr White's at Fontypool. I haye seen them 
together many times ; I haye seen them together after the marriage, 
but I do not remember seeing Edmund Morgan with him there i^ter 
the marriage?" 

A. Yes ; many times. 

Q. I am not asking you as to the faot, but as to what you said at 
Bristol. Did you not say at Bristol you did not recollect seeing Ed- 
mund MoijB;an at the shop with John Morgan after the marriage P 

A, I did see him many times. 

Q- Did you say that you did not — ^that is my question P 

A* No. 

Q. You did not say that you did not P 

A, No. 

Q. What was it that used to take you to Mr White's shop when 
you saw Edmund Morgan and John Morgan together P 

A. I went there for change. 

Q* How old were you then P 

A. Seyen or eight and twenty. 

Q* When you used to go to Mr White's shop for change you were 
27 or 28 P 

A. Yes. 

Q* And it was then, was it^ that you saw Edmund Morgan and John 
Morgan together at the shop P 

A* Many times. 

Q- When you went for change ; was it when you went for change P 

A* Yes. 

Q. When you were 27 or 28P 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was it that you first heard anything of the relationship 
of Edmund Morgan to Mr Morgan of Graigwith r 

A, I cannot toll what dato it was. 

Q. At what time P 

A, I knew it for a number of jears. 

Q. When did you first know it P 

A* I do not know ; when I was 16 or 20 years of age ; I did know 
them yery well 70 years ago, when I was ton or twelye years of aee P 

Q. When you gaye your eyidence at Bristol, did you not say that it 
was in 1804 that you first heard they were cousins P 

A. I went for change in that year ; I knowed it before then. 

Q. My question is, did you not say that, it was in 1804 that ypu 
first heard they were cousins P 

A. I did know that before. 

Q. Did you not say at Bristol that it was in 1804 that you first 
knew they were cousins P 

A, No, I did not 

Q. Did you not say this — '* I did see Edmund Morgan in Whito's 
shop after tne marriage many times, but I do not recollsct seeing Mr 
John Morgan there with him after it,"-^that is the same thine oyer 
again— I mil not trouble you about that. Who was it that told you 
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about this relationship P Did either of the Momns ever speak to 
YOU about the relationship P Did either John Morgan or Edmund 
Morgan tel l yo u of this relationship P 

A, Mr White told me they were cousins. 

Q. I am askine whether either of the Morgans told you P 

A, Morgan of Mamhilad did say they were all three cousins ; 
I am a Webhman, and cannot talk eyerything plain. 

Q. Did you eyer say before that Morgan of Mamhilad had said so P 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Did you say, when you were examined upon the subject at 
Bristol, that William Morgan of Mamhilad told you so P 

A, He said so to me many times. 

Q. When you were ezammed at Bristol about this matter did you 
say thatP 

A. I do not remember that I did. 

Q. ^ Then, if he told you of it so many times, why did you not tell it 
at Bristol ; you knew it was an important matter. Why did you not 
tell it atBnstolP 

A. I told what I did know then. 

Q- Do you mean to say that Morgan of Mamhilad has told you 
anything since P 

A, He has told me they were cousins ; I knew that. 

Q- I understand you ao not mean to say you told this at Bristol P 

A. I do not hear yery well. 

Q. You say now that William Morgan* of Mamhilad, tdd you 
many times they were cousins. Did you tell that when you were 
examined at Bristol P 

A, Tes, I did say the truth ; what I did know. 

Q* Attend to the question. At Bristol, when you were giyinff 

Jour eyidenoe upon this matter, did you say that William Morgan, <» 
£amhilad, had told you th^ were cousins r 
A. Yes I did ; I think I did say so. 

Q. WiU you swear that you did say so at BristolP 
^. Oh, yes ; yes. 

Q. You will swear it. Do you understand the question P Did you 
tell the gentleman at Bristol, before whom you gaye your eyidenoe, 
that Wiuiam Morg^, of Mamhilad, had eyer told you that he and 
Edmund were cousins P 

Mb Alexahdeb. I think it is so eyident that this witness does not 
understand the question that he should be examined in Welsh. 

Mb Gbat. i haye not the least objection. 
(The cross-examination is continued through the Interpreter.) 

Q. Did William Morgan, of Mamhilad, eyer tell you that he and 
Edmund Morgan were cousins P 

A, Two cousins. 

Q. Did he say so P I will not haye that answer. 

A, Yes, more than once. 

Q. Were you ^examined before the Commissioner at Bristol upon 
this case P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you, upon that occasion, say that William Morgan, of Mam- 
hilad, had eyer told you this about the relationship P 

A. Yes $ ^he said so in Bristol. 

Q In his eyidence before the Commissioner } 

A Yes. 

Q. Will you undertake to say that upon your oath P 
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Q. Did you not say before the CommiBsioner at Bristol^ '* It was 
Mr White only who told me about the relationship, — ^neither John, 
nor WiUiam, nor Edmund Morgan?" 

A. Mr White ; many times. 

Q. That is not the question. The question is, whether he, upon 
that occasion, said these words that I haye read ; whether he upon his 
examination said this — " It was Mr White only who told me about the 
relationship, not John, nor William, nor Edmund Morgan." The ques- 
tion is, wheUier he said Uiat P 

A. Mr White told me many times. 

Thb Judgb. Did he or not say this before the Commissioner P 

A, William Morgan, of Mamhilad, told me many times. 

Mb Gbat. He knows that is not the question. 

A JuBOB. Will your lordship allow me to ask him, through the 
Interpreter, whether he said at Bristol that neither of those ever told 
himP 

Thb Judgb. If you please. 
(The juror puts a question to the witness in Welsh, which the witness 

answered.) 

Thb Jubob. I asked him, my lord, whether he did not say in Bristol 
that neither John, nor WiUiam, nor Edmund, had eyer told him they 
were related to eadi other, and he says he did not. I think it right to 
say eyeiy answer that has been interpreted hitherto has been quite 
correctly giyen, but I thought it would shorten the matter by putting 
the question in the wa^ I did. 

Mb Gbat (to the witness). How old were yon when you first saW 
Edmund Morgan to know hmiP 

A. From ton to twelye years of age ; he used to see him wearing a 
red shirt 

Thb Judge. Who was from ton to twelye years of age at that 
timeP 

Mb Gbat. The witness. 

Q Did you not say, in giying your eyidence at Bristol^ '' I was oyer 
20 when I nrst saw E<hnund Morgan to know him P " 

A. No. 

Ee-ezamined by Sbbjbant Pigott. 

Q. Which did you know first, John or Edmund P 

A. William he knew first of Uiem ; he cannot recollect. 

Q. Does he remember how old he was when he first knew John P 

A. No ; he cannot recollect. 

Q. How old was he when he first knew William P 

A. About eight years of age. 

Q. Did you. say at Bristol that they (that is, John and William, 
and Mr White) always said they were cousins P 

A. Yes. 

The Judge. I am not taking this down ; we shall hear it read by 
and bye. 

Mb Sebjeant Figott. How old was he when he went for change P 

A. About 27 

Q. Was that after the marriage P 

A. I belieye it was. 

Q. How long ; does he know how many years after the marriage 
it was that he used to go for change P 

A. Seyeral years ; he cannot say how many. 
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Q. How old were you, when you first heard of John Morgan's 
marriage with the servant maid P 
A, He cannot recollect. 
Q. Was he young ? 
A, He was young. 

Q. I think you say you do not recollect the marriage yourself, but 
you heard of it P 
A, I heard of it. 

THOMAS DAVIS sworn, and examined by Mb Phipson. 

f 

Q. What a^e are you P 

A. I am gomg 78. 

Q. Did you Imow Mr William Morgan of Mamhilad ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know him well P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you know Mr William Morgan, his nephew, of 
PantygoitreP 

A, Yes, 

Q. That is the son of John Morgan of Graigwith P 

-4. Yes. 

^ Q. Did you ever hear William Morgan of Mamhilad speak of 
his relations P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What haye you heard him sa^ about Edmund P 

A, I heard him say he was ms cousin ; that is what I heard 
him say. ^ 

Q. That is William of Mamhilad P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where were you when you heard him say so P 
' A» In my father s house. 

Q. How was it that William of Mamhilad came to your father's 
house P 

A» I had been to take some sheep and cattle to a farm that he had 
about four miles off, and he came there to ask my father if he would 
spare one of us to go with him. 

Q. And what led to this oonversation ; how came he to speak about 
Edmund P 

A, I had been with him, and he came another time, and anotl^er 
man of the same name, Edmund— not Edmund Morgan — Edmund Jen- 
kins, and when I went with him the sheep went through the wood, 
and I could not get them fast enough, and he threatened to beat me, 
for I was but young ; and then he came the next time to ask if I 
would go, and 1 said, not with the same man. I asked my father to 
ask him who was going with me. I said, "I will not go with that 
man again ;" so my father did ask Mr Morgan who was to go with me. 
'* My cousin Edmund," said he ; that is how I came to hear they were 
cousins. 

Mb Justicb Willes (to Mr Phip«on). I do not want to suggest 
anythi^, but I wish you would get him to repeat that. 

Mb !rHiPSON. Just repeat what you said. 

A. Mr William Morgan came to my father's house, and asked my 
father if he would let one of us go with him. 

D 
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Mb Jitsticb Wiitss. Wlio was with Mr William when lie first came P 

A, . Nobody but himself; the other man and a boy was on the road. 

Q. What was the name of the other man P 

A. His name was Edmund ; I think it was Edmund Jenkins. 

Mb Phipsok. He came and asked your fiither to let somebody go 
widihimP 

A. Yes. 

Q The first time he beat you, you say, for something P 

A, No, he did not beat me, but he threatened to beat me ; and 
when he came the next time, I said I would not go with the same man, 
and I told my father to ask who was going with me, and he said, " My 
cousin Edmund ;" and then my father told him I would not go with the 
other man, and he asked why, and I told him. 

Q. Did Edmund go with him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What Edmund was that P 

A. Edmund Morgan. 

Q. Where did this Edmund Morgan who went with him lireP 

A, At Mamhilad, with Mr Mor^^an. 

Q. When he said " My cousin Edmund," did he say anything else P 

A, He asked me what was the reason I would not go with the 
other man, and I told him. 

Q. Did you know Edmund Morgan of Groeshuifro P 

A. I knew nobody but this Edmund Morgan } he was called Ed- 
mund Morgan of Groeslanfro, I believe. 

Q. You say he was called so P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Who have you eyer heard call him Edmund Morgan of Groes- 
lanfro P 

A, My grandfather. My grandfather was with Mr Morgan for 
nearly forty years. 

Q. Which Mr Morfnn P 

A, Mr Morgan of Mamhilad. 

Mb Justicb W illss. Where did this Edmund, the cousin, lire P 

A. With Mr Morean, then at Mamhilad. 

Mb Fhipsok. Did you ever know him liye at any other place P 

A, No. 

Q. Did you see this Edmund Morgan go with Mr Morgan of 
Mamhilad, to drive the sheep P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you go with them P 

A. No. 

Q. How do you know that this Edmund you speak of lived at 
MamhikdP 

A. I have seen him there many times. 

Q. Have you ever seen him anywhere else P 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever seen them helping to drive cattle on any other 
occasion than this P 

A, I was with him three or four times. 

Q. With whomP 

A, With Mr Morgan, and this Edmund Moroan. 

Q* Was he ever <»lled Edmund of Groeslaimro when Mr William 
Morgan was present P 

A, I do not know that he was. 
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Mb tTusTiCE W1LLE8. This witness has proyed nothing, Mr Whateley. 
Mb Whatblsy. I think not, my lord; so I will not ask him a 
question. 



JOHN EOSSEB sworn, and examined through the interpreter 

by MbAlbxakdeb. 

Q. What age are ^ou P 

A, Gk>ing On his sixty-second year. 

Q. What are you by trade P 

A, I was brought up on a farm. 

Q. Did he eyer liye at St Bride's when he was a young man P 

A, He was bom and bred there. 

Q. How long did you liye at St Bride's P Did you liye there till 
you were married P 

A. He Uyed there for thirty-seyen years before he went out of the 
parish. 

Q. Does he remember Mr William Morgan of GraigwithP 

A, I remember William Morgan of Graigwith, and William Mor- 
gan the uncle. 

Q. Did either of those gentlemen come to his father's house P 

A» In my father's house I first saw them. 

Q. Did Mr Morgan eyer occupy any land at St Bride'n P 

A. He bought nine acres of land of Mr Phillips of Sisca. 

Q. And was that at St Bride's P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Which Mr Morgan was it P 

A, WiUiam Morean of Graigwith. 

Q. Did he hold those nine acres in his own hands himself P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How long did he hold that in his own hands. 

A, I cannot say exactly ; but he kept it somewhere about four or 
fiye years. 

Q. Did he come sometimes to look after the land P 

A, Yes; he came there twice, perhaps, in the course of the 
summer. 

Q. And where did he put up his horse when he came there P 

A, At his father*s house. 

Q. Did he take refreshment at his father's house when he came to 
yisit his land P 

A, Yes, always. 

Q. Did you know Morgan of Gioeslanfro P 

A. I did not know the old man. 

Q. Did you eyer hear your father speak to Mr Morgan of Graig- 
with about Morgan of the parish of Bassaleg P 

A, Yes. 

Q. <-Is Groeslanfro in the parish of Bassaleg P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does he remember his father asking any question of Mr Mor- 
gan of Graigwith about Morgan of Bassaleg P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was the question that your father asked Mr Morgan of 
Graigwith P 

A, My father and Mr Morgan would talk about the fiunily, and Mr 
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Morgan ihould saj he had a cousin liying at Baasaleg — WiUiam Mor- 
gan fiyin^ at GroeslaniTO. 

Q. Did yon know William Morgan, the son of Morgan of Bassaleg P 

A, Yes ; right well. 

Qm And was it of that William Morgan that yoor father spoke to 
Mr Morgan of Graigwith P 

A. Yes ; and of his father too. 
: Q. Was that father Edmund P 

A, Edmund of Groeslanfro. 

Q. Did Mr Morgan tell yonp father what cousin he was to William 
Morgan of Bassaleg r 

A, Yes. 

Q. What cousin did he say he was P 

A. They were two second cousins. 

Q. Did he hear him say what relation old Edmund of Bassaleg was 
to Mr Morgan's father P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say P 

A, First cousin. 

Q. Afler Mr Morgan stated that they were cousins, did your father 
say anything about assisting William Miorgan of Bassaleg — giving him 
assistance P 

A, Yes. / 

Q. What did he say about giving him assistance P 

A, My father told nim thus, — that it would not be much for him 
to render him assistance by a few pounds ; it would do him much 
good. 

Q. Does he mean it would do William much good P 

A. Yes ; William Morgan. 

Q. What reply did Mr Morgan of Ghraiffwith make P 

A, He said tbiat he would *' remember nim some time or other, 
BoBser." 

Q. The witness's father was speaking to him P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you hear your father make more than one application for 
assistance to Mr Morffan for William Morgan of GraigwitnP 

A. Yes ; two or three times. 

Q. And did Mr Morgan on those occasions say anything more 
about the relationship than you have told us P 

A, Nothing more or less than the same thing ; that he was second 
cousin to him. 

Cross-examined by Mb Ksitino. 

Q. How old were you when you first heard Mr William Morgan 
speak of the relationslupP 

A, From twenty-seven to twenty*eight. 

Q. Was it Mr Morg^an the unde or Mr Morgan the nephew who 
told him about the relationship P 

A, The nephew. 

Q. Did he Know both the undo and the nephew P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was William Morgan of Mamhilad in the habit of going at the 
same time with his nephew — ^visiting at his fietther's house P 

A. Only once. 
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Q. When was that P 

A, When they were coming down to see the land bought of Mr 
Phillips. 

Q. How old were yon then P 

A, From eighteen to nineteen. 

Q. Did the Morgans hold Ihe land bought of Phillips in their own 
hands, or did they let it P 

A, They kept it in their own hands. 

Q. The whole time that you knew them P 

A. No. 

Q. How long P 

A, Somewhere between fiye and six years. 

Q. Was that after they first took it — after they first bought it P 

A, Yes. 

Q. They held it in their own hands for the first fiye or six years 
after they bought it P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Alexandbb. I (nnitted to ask the witness whether they then 
let it to this witnesses father. — Probably my friend will ask it. 

Mb Keating. To whom was it let at the end of the fiye or six 
years. 

A, He rented it to Mr JereccLj James. 

Q. Did his father eyer rent it — Mr Alexander wishes that question 
to be asked P 

A^ Yes. 

Q. Was it whilst the land was in their own hands that Mr William 
Morgan used to come to Saint Bride's P 

A, Yes ; and after. 

Q* Was anybody else present at those conyersations thai he has 
spoken top 

A, Yes ; the conyersation in his father's house you mean. 

Q. Yes. 

A. He had two brothers and a sister. 

Q. The witness P 

A. The witness. 

Q. Where they present at l^ese conyersations or any of them P 

A, Yes, in the same place — the same room as myself. 
' Q. Did Mr William Morgan say that he was a second cousin to 
Morgan of Groeslanfro eyery time his father applied to him for assis- 
tance P 

A. Yes, to William Morgan of the Garth — not to Morgan of 
Groeslanfro, for Morgan of Groeslanfro was his uncle. 

Q. Who was William Morgan of the Garth P 

A. A son of William Morgan of Groeslanfro. 

Q. Where is the Garth P 

A, By the yillage of Bassaleg — close by. 

Q. Werie there any other persons besides his brothers and sister 
present jat any of those conyersations P 

A, None,— but a seryant, some man, and a seryant maid; they, 
were not present ; they were in the kitchen. 

Q. Were they not present on any of the occasions P 

A, No. 

Q« How many brothers and how many sisters P 

A* Three, including himself sind his sister that is here present. 
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THOMAS BOS SEE sworn, and examined (throngh ihe interpreter) 

by Mr Sebjbant Figott. 



Q. Are you the brother of the last witness P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were yon liring at home with your father when you were about 
. eighteen or twenty years of age P 

A. Yes. 

Q. How old are you P 

A. If he lives to see Whitsuntide he will be sixty-four. 

Q. Do you remember Mr Phillips of the Eisca coming to your 
fiUher's house when you were eighteen or twenty years oldP 

A, Yes ; right well. 

Q. Who came with him P 

A. Mr M orga n of Graigwith, and his uncle. 

Q. It was William Morgan of Mamhilad. 

A, William Morgan of Graiffwith; his father was then dead, and 
his uncle was Morgan of Mamhflad. 

Q. What did they come about P 

A, To buy land of Phillips of Eisca. 

Q. Was that land on St JBride's Moor P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which your father was occupying, I belieye, under Mr 
PhilHpsP 

A. No ; not to the best of his knowledge ; his father aflerwards 
occupied it. 

Q. Does he know whether Mr Morgan bought the land of Mr 
Phniips P 

A. Yes ; he knows that the land was bought. 

Q. Did he occupy it himself; did Morgan occupy itP 

A, Yes, for some time. 

Q. How long did Mr Morgan of Gh-aigwith occupy it P 

A, He cannot say for certun, but it may be for two or three years ; 
he cannot say. 

Q. But whilst he occupied it did he come occasionally to look 
after itP 

A. Yes ; and when he came he always called at the witness's father's 
house and put his horse up there. 

Q. How many times altogether does he think P 

A, I cannot recollect how many times, for he was coming frequently 
in the summer. 

Q. Did an^ one come with him P 

A, I saw ms uncle, at least what he called his imcle, with him 
once down there when he was passing on the land. 

Q. When he has come to his father's house has he heard conyer- 
sations between Mr Morgan and the witness's father P 

A. Yes, many times. 

Q. Was any tiling said about William Morgan of BassalegP 

A. Yes. 

0. WhatP 

A. • I heard my father in conversation many times (for they were 
quite familiar witn each other) say that the Morgans of Groeslan&o 
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and the Momuis of Cook-o'* north were relations ;-r-tfaat ' thqr u&d .flke 
Morgans of Gtaigwiih were oonsins. ,/ : 

Q. That what Moreans were ooubuib P 

A. The Morgans of Groeelanfro and the Morgana of Graigwith. 

Mb JusTiCB WiLLss. I do not understand this. " I heard mjr 
father ssy many times in conversation that the Morgans of GhroesUuifiro 
and the Morgans of Graigwith were distant rektions at that time " 
— I have it. 

A. It was the Morgans of Graigwith were making that remark in 
reference to the Morgans of Groesumfro. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. His first statement was that his father said 
that in conversation. 

Thb Intbbpbbtbb. No, my lord. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. You certainly said so ; I particularly observed 
it and wrote it down at the time, you had better ask him again ; I will 
strike x)ut what I have written, and you had better ask him again. 

Mb Sbbjbaut Pieorr. Who said they were cousins P 

Mb Kbating. He has not yet said thev were cousins. 

Mb Whatblby. They were distant relations. 

Mb Sbbjbakt Pioott. Who said they were distant relations P 

A, Mr Morgan of Graigwith said that the McMrgans of Groeslanfro 
were distant rektions. 

Q. Did you ever in any of the conversations hear it said what rela- 
tions they were P 

A. The Morgans of Groeslanfro and the Morgans of Graigwith 
were two first cousins. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. I presume he means Morgan of Graigwith's 

father. 

Thb Ihtbbfbbtbb. He explains that the father of the Morgans of 
Ghraigwith and the Morgans of Groeslanfro were first cousins. 

Mb Sbbjbaitt Pigott. Did you ever hear your father say to .Mr 
Morgan of Graigwith anything about William Morgan of Bassaleg 
being in bad circumstances P 

A, Yes, very well. 

Q. William Morgan of Bassaleg P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say P 

A. That the old man was gone very poor^that he was got old, and 
it was very tight upon him. 

Q. Did your father ever say anything about Mr Morgan of Graig- 
with lending him any help P 

A, Yes ; I heard my father say that he ought to assist him a little 
— ^that it waa very poor upon him. 

Q. What was said, if anything, in answer to that P 

A He laughed and said he would like to see him at a future time, 
and when he did see him he only asked him how he was ; -he had some 
thoughts of going to sea. 

Q. Did you know William Morgan of Graigwith well P 

A. Yes, right well ; and if he lived now he would not be three or 
four years older than myself, as I thought by his appearance. 

Q. Did your father do work for him to a sea-waU P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you been to Mr William Morgan of Graigwith about that 

at any time P 
A. • Yes ; to Graigwith, and nowhere else. 
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Q* What did jouao about P 

A. Going there for money — ^payment for the work at the sea- 
wall. 

Q. Was William Morgan's mother aliye at that time, or was she 
deadP 

A, Yes ; the old lady. 

Q. Was she alire or dead when he used to go to Oraigwith P 

A. She was alive. 

A Jttbob. I wish to know whether William Morgan of Bassaleg 
and William Morgan of Cock-o-north was the same inaividual. 

SThe Juror puts the question to the witness in Welsh.] 
UBOB. He means that he is the same individual — ^that William 
Morgan of Sassaleg and William Morgan of Cock-o'-north is the same 
individual. 

Mb Sbbjbant Figott. Cock«-o*-north is, I believei a small 
farm? _ — 

Thb Jubob. Yes ; he says it is within less than a mile — ^near the 
Garth. 

Mb Justice Willes. It is a griBat satisfaction to know that there 
are gentlemen upon the jury who understand Welsh. 

Cross-examined by Mb Gbay. 

Q. Were you acquainted with William Morgan of Cock-o'-north 
or Bassaleg P 

A. "Not very well acquainted with him at that time, but he was 
acquainted witn him in the latter years of his life. 

Q. But did he know him by Bi^ht at that time P 

A, Yes ; I have seen him crossmg down towards Sir Charles's house ; 
there I saw him first. 

Q. When was that P 

A, Very many years since then. 

Q. Was it before the time he has been speaking about P 

A. No, since then ; my father used to say thus — " There is a rela- 
tion of the man at Graigwith." 

Q. But was his father acquainted with William Morgan of 
Bassaleg P 

A, Yes, he believes, he was. 

Q, You have spoken about these conversations — who began them — 
was it William Morgan of Graigwith or your father P 

A. My father and Mr Morgan in the house when they sat 
together. 

Q. That is not an answer ; who began to speak about the rela- 
tionship P 

A. My father was inquiring of him what Morgans they were, and 
he was inquiring of my father vrnat Bossers we were. 

Q. How did your father happen to take any interest in the Mor- 
gans of Bassaleg so as to ask questions about them P 

A. It was Arom the familiarity that subsisted between his father 
and Mr Morgan ; they were on friendly terms, and took the liberty of 
questioning one another. 

Q. Are there not a great many Morgans in that country P 

A, Not many to his knowledge. 

Q. Were there not other Motgans than the Morgans of Graigwith 
and the Morgans of Bassaleg P • 

A. Not any as he knows of belonging to each other. 
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Q. 1 am not asking about Morgans belonging to each other, but 
are there not a great many persons of the name of Morgan, whether 
they belong to each other or not P 

A, Except Sir Charles Morgan. 

Q. What made his father feel any curiosity about the Morgans of 
Bassaleg P 

A. He had accustomed to be a great deal with him, and seeing the 
world turn against him he felt interested in his affairs, the world turn- 
ing against him — Morgan of Bassaleg. 

Q. And was that the reasou why he asked if he was any relation to 
William Morgan of Graigwith P 

A. Mr Morgan of Graigwith had told my father that he was a 
relation, and the conversation went to show that the old man was gone 
very poor. 

Q. Was it Mr Morgan of Graigwith who first mentioned the rela- 
tionship? 

A. X es ; it was from my father putting the question to Mr Morgan 
whether he belonged to the Morgans of Tredegar. 

Q. That is Sir Charles Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And then he said he did not belong to the Morgans of Tredegar, 
but to the Morgans of Bassaleg. 

A. The Morgans of Bassaleg were his family, and Groeslanfro. 

Q. Was it his father who said that Morgan of Groeslanfro was 
grown old and poor P 

A. His father said about William Morgan of Cock-o'-north — that 
he was gro wn old and poor. 

Q. Was that William Morgan of Cock-o'-north old at that time P ,, 

A, Yes, he was advanced in age and poor. 
. Q. Had he any family at that time — any children P' 

A. He cannot say, but he knew his son some time afterwards — 
Isaac Morgan. 

Q. Had he any children at that time. 

A, He cannot sayj he knew a son of his afterwards named 
Isaac. 

Q. How soon afterwards did he become acquainted with Isaac. 

A. I am acquainted with Isaac for upwards of twenty years or more 
than that. 

Q. Does he know Isaac at this time, or any of his brothers or sisters 
if he had any P 

A, Yes ; if he were to see them. 

Q. That is not the question — at the time of the conversations he has 
been speaking to P 

Mb Albxandbb. He has already said " I do not know whether he 
had children then ; I only knew his son Isaac afterwards.*' 

Mb Gbay. Did he know anything of 4he state of his family at the 
time of the conrersations^ — William Morgan of Bassaleg P 

A. No ; he knew nothing at all of his family, no more than hearing 
his father talking about them ; it was afterwards I came to know 
Isaac Morgan. 

Q. Ask him if William Morgan of Bassaleg and his father ever 
used to visit each other — the Witness's father ? 

A, The father went towards Bassaleg; they used to meet each 
other and shake hands one with the other always. 

Q; Did he see him at his father*s house P 

A. No, never. 
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Q. Were jron eyer at the house of William Morgsa of Batfsaleg P 

A* Yea, when he lived near to Sir Charles Morgan's farm. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Many years since then ; the old man only was then living ; the 
old woman was buried. 

Q. Was the time he was at William Morsan*B house long after he 
was with his father and William Morgan of &raigwith P 

A, Yes ; after they went to live from Bassaleg it was that he was 
at the house of William Morgan. 

Q. Who first spoke to him about giving evidence in this cause. 

Xhb Intbbpbbtbb. I cannot make him understand the question. 

Mb Gbay. Who spoke to him first about giving evidence here P 

A, Jacob Morgan and himself were first toUdng about it when the 
paper was out stating that it was a point in dispute. 

Q. What does he mean by saymg " when the paper was out ;" 
what paper does he refer to P 

A. A paper was out for the nearest of kin. 

Q* Then has he come here as a witness in consequence of having 
spoken with Jacob Morgan about it in the way he states P 

A. I told Jacob Morgan tiie conversation 1 had heard between Mr 
Morgan and my father. 

Q. And is that how they came to know that he could give evidenee 
hereP 

A* Yes, sure. 

Be-ezamined by Mb Sbbjbakt Figott. 

Q. Did your father rent a farm under Sir Charles Morgan P 
A, Yes. 

Q. Before the world turned, as you say, against William Morgan 
of Bassaleg was he a farmer ? 
A. Yes ; as far as I can give an account of. 

ANNE HOSSEE sworn. 
Examined (through the Interpreter) by Mb Phipsok. 

Q, What is your tife P 

A, I am seventy ; m my seventieth year. 

Q. Are you a sister of me last witness P 

A* Sister to Thomas Eosser and John Elosser. 

Q. Did you know Mr William Morgan of Graigwith P 

A. I did. o -^ 

A. Do you remember his coming Jko your father's house to look after 
the land that he had purchased P 

A, Yes ; and in my father*s house he was and his uncle.' 

Q. On any of these occasions did you ever hear Mr William Mor- 
gan say anything about his relations P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What have you heard him say P 

Q. He said he had a cousin ; Mr Morjs^an of Graigwith ; at Bassa- 
leg ; he was keeping a little land at that time on the Gardi. 

Q, What did you hear Mr William Morgan of Graigwith say P 

A, I heard him say that he was his cousin. 

Q. You heard him say that who was his Qousin P 

A, Mr Morgan who bved in Bassaleg ; William Morgan. 
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Q. Hare yoa heard him say this on more oocasionB than one P 

A. Yes, manj' times, but she oannot say how many times. 

Q. Did William Morgan of Ghmiflfwith come and take refreshment 
in your father's house when he calledto see the hmd P 

A, Yes, sure ; brought his horse there also. 

Q. pid he come often P 

A. Yes, very frequently at first of all ; after my father had rented 
the farm of him he did not come so often. 

Q. Was it on those occasions that this conversation took place P 

A, Yes, sure ; I was in the house and waited upon them, and heard 
all the conversation. 



Cross-examined by Mb Whatblby. 

Q. How many years ago is it since you first heard Mr William 
Morgan speak of Morgan of Bassaleg P 

A» Nearly forty years ; much of forty years. 

Q. Do you mean that every time he came he mentioned that he 
was a relation of Mr Morgan of Bassaleg P 

A. Ofttimes, but not idways. 

Q, Was it her father that first mentioned it, or was it first mentioned 
by Mr Morgan P 

A, Mr Morgan ; Mr Morgan said that he had a family at Bassaleg, 
and that William was his name, who was his cousin. 

Q. Was your father very intimate with Mr Morgan of Bassaleg. 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did she ever see Mr Morgan of Bassaleg at her father's 
house. 

A, No ; never. 

Q. Is that which you have now told us all you ever heard Mr 
Morgan of Graigwith say P 

A, Yes ; all 1 can now recollect. 

Q. How old did Mr Morgan of Graigwith appear to be at that 
time P 

A. Very young ; younger than her. 

Q. But how old was he at that time P 

A, He appeared younger than I was then. 

Q. How old were you then P 

A. About twenty-four years of age. 

Q, You were twenty-four then P 

A, YeSj very near. 

Q. And how old was he P 

A, He was about very near the mark ; she cannot say whether he 
was youn ge r or older. 

Q. What does she mean by '* Very near the mark." 

A. About the same age asnerself. 

Q. Was she ever called upon to give an account of that conversation 
till very lately P 

A. No; not until lately ; she was in Bristol; she gave her testi- 
mony there. 

Q. Who first asked you about it P 

A* A psrty came for her to take her to l^assaieg in the first in- 
stance ; she md not know their business. 

Q. Who was that P 

A. Jacob Williams. 
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Q. Wliatiiadliet<ydowitliitP 

A. She cannot say. 

Q. Where did you go to at Bassaleg 1 

A. To Mr Wimams. 

Q. Does he live there P 

A. Yes ; Mr Williams lives there. 

Q. Did she see Jacob Morgan there P 

A, He was there with her. 

Q. Did Jacob Williams take down her examination P 

A. Jacob Williams was there. 

Q. Did Jacob Williams or Jacob Morgan take down her examina- 
tion in writing P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you mean the Chancellor Williams P 

A. It was in Bristol that the deposition was taken on paper ; Mr 
Williams, th'e Chancellor, took her deposition in the first instance. 

Mb Justice Willes; Chancellor of what P 

Mb Whateley. I am informed that he is the Chancellor of this 
diocese. 

The Iktebpbbtbb. She was going to Bristol afterwards. 

Mb Whateley. Was that the fint time she was ever called upon 
to give an account of that conversation P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were her brothers with her P 

A. Her brothers had been before her, but one brother, John, was 
withherP 

. Q. * When was it that she went to have this examination taken at 
BassaleeP 

A. She cannot say. 

Q. About how long ago P 

A, Several months since. 

Q. Five or six months, or less P 

A. Between six and seven months at least. 

Q. Was that the first time that she was ever examined upon the 
subjectP , 

A. That was the first time. 

Q, Was that the first time you saw Jacob Morgan on the subject P 

A. She did not see Jacob Morgan ; Jacob WilSams. 

Q, I asked her whether she saw Jacob Morgan P 

Mb Phifson. It was a mistake. 

Mb Whateley. Was Jacob Morgan at Jacob Williams's when her 
examination was first taken P 

A. Only Jacob Williams. 

Q. Have you seen Jacob Morgan upon the subject P 

A. , She did not see him till she saw him coming here. 

Q. When did she see him coming here P 

A, She cannot say when he came here, but she did not see him till 
the day before yesterday. 

Q. Did you speak to him then upon this matter P 

A. Ko ; on no occasion. 

Q. Do you know whether Jacob Williams is any relation to Jacob 
Morgan P 

A, He is an uncle to him ; his mother's brother. 

Be-examined by Mb Phifson. 

Q. Did Jacob Williams take her examination at Bassaleg in the 
first place P 
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A* Yes. 

Q. And afterwards was she examined before the Chancellor at 
Bristol P 

A, Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. I understand her to say that the Chancellor 
first took her examination ; I thought Jacob Williams was the 
Chancellor? 

Mb Phipson. No, my lord ; Jacob Williams, she says, is uncle to 
the plaintiff. 

Mb Justice Willes. Then is there not a Chancellor Williams P 

Mb Phipson. Yes, my lord. 

Me Justice Willes. Are Chancellor Williams and Jacob Williams 
different persons P 

Mb Phipson. Yes, my lord, qu ite. 

Q. What was it that led to William Morgan speaking about his 
relations at your father's house P 

A. She cannot say. 

Q. At the time he said he had a family at Bassaleg, what was it 
that led to his saying that P 

A. She cannot say. 

Q. Do you remember your father asking any questions P 

A» Qer father did not ask any questions to him^ were it not that, he 
said something ; Mr Morgan. 

Q. Do you remember anything being said about the family of Sir 
Charles Morgan P 

A, No, nothing whatever. 



WILLIAM KOSSEE sworn. Examined (through the Interpreter) 

by Mb Alexakdeb. 

Q, How old are>you P 

A, Seventy-eight. 

Q. What relation are you to Anne Bosser, who has just gone out 
of die witness-box P 

A, Not any. 

Q. How do you get your living P 

A. He got his living oy working. He has saved a little po support 
him in his old age. 

Q. He is now living upon his savings P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. Where does he come from P 

Mb Albxandeb. Where do you live P 

A, He lives near Bethesda Chapel, in Bassaleg. 

Q. Did you ^know a Mrs Chanies, who kept the lodge at Tredegar 
ParkP 

A. Yes, right well. 

Q. Did you marry anybody who lived in that lodge ? 

A, Yes, the servant — ^the cook. 

Q. When did he marry the cook from Mrs Chanies's lodge. 

A. In the year 1801. 

Q. Do you remember being at the lodge when Mr John Morgan 
of Graigwith called there P 

A' Yes, right well. 

Mb Justice Willes. That is the father P 

Mb Albxandeb. Yes, my lord, the father of the intestate. 
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<^ Do you remember seeing Mr Morgan in the parlonr of tbe 
lodge? 

A. I did not see him in the parlonr, but Mrs Ghanies came out of 
the parlour and asked me if I should be likely to see Mr Edmund of 
Gh!oefilanfro. 

Q. And what did you say to that? 

Mb Whatblbt. At present this is not evidenoe. 

Mb Albxabtdbb (to tne witness). Did you go to fetch Mr Morgan 
oftheGroesP 

A. Yes. 

Q* How far off was that from the Tredegar Lodge P 

A. Very near a mile. 

Q. Did you tell him who you came from P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Who did you tell him you came from P 

Mb Kbating. How is that evidence ? 

Mb Whatbley. I dare say it is my fault ; but at present I cer- 
tainly do not see how this is evidence. 

Mb Alexandbb. It is an answer given in consequence of a mes- 
sage from John Morgan. 

Mb Justice Willbs. All he has said is, that Mrs Ghanies came 
out and asked if he was likely to see Mr Morgan of Groeslanfro ; on 
which he says, " I went to fetch him/' 

Mb Albzavdbb. But John Morgan was in the parlour with 
her. 

Q. Did you receive a message from Mrs Chanies to go for Mr 
Mo^an of Groeslanfro P 

M!b Whatblby. Mrs Chanies should be here. 

Mb Albxandbb. She is in her grave. 

Mb Justice Willbs (to Mr Alexander). You may say, did Mrs 
Chanies come out and aaj something to you, and in consequence of 
that did you do so and sor 

Mr Whatblby. I do not see, my lord, how that would make the 
answer evidence. 

Mb Justice Willbs. I suppose this is some statement by Mr 
Morgan of Groeslanfro, as to who was his relative. We have been 
hitherto going through statements of deceased persons of the Ghraig- 
with fanmy as to the people at Bassaleg being their relatives ; I sup- 

S>se they are now gomg to begin wim statements of the people at 
assaleg that the GroesCmfro people were related. 

Mb Alexajtdeb. Just so, my lord. 

Q. You say you saw Mr Edmund Morgan at Groeslanfro ; did you 
deliver him the message you received from Mrs Chanies P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willbs. This is Edmund Morgan, of Groeslanfro, 
the father of William P 

Mb Albxandbb. Yes, my lord, the great-grandfather of the 
plaintiff. 

Q. What did Edmund Morgan say when you delivered the 
message P 

A. John Morgan of Graigwith is my cousin. 

Mb Albxandbb. Now, my lord, I propose to ask the witness what 
the message was. 

Q. When he gave the message, did he mention that it came from 
John Morgan of Graigwith P 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And was it in reply to tiiat that Edmund said, " John Morgan 
of Graifi^th is my cousm P *' 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Edmqnd Morgan of the Ghroes go with the witness to 
Tredegar, or did he go back alone P 

A, I went back uone, and said that he would oome there in the 
course of that afternoon. 

Q. Did joa see them afterwards together at the lodge— Edmund and 
JohnP 

A. No, he did not. 

Q. Did you go often to the lodge at that time ? 

A. Yes, frequently— once a week. 

Q. And did ne often see Mr Morgan of Grraigwith at the lodge P 

A, No, he did not see him often at the lodge ; he saw him in the 
lodge only that once. 

Q. Did you see Mr Morgan of Graigwith in other places P 

A. Yea, I saw him at the Groes since that ; but I cannot say in 
how much time. 

Q. Did you know Mr Morgan's children ; Miss S4ichel P 

A. No. 

Q. Did he know Miss Bachel P 

A. No. 

Q, He knew Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro, to whom he took 
the message P Did he know his children P 

A, Yes, all from the two wives. 

Q, Did he know William, the son of Edmund P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And did he know Isaac, the son of William P 

A> Yea. 

Q. Did he know Harry, the son of WiUiam by the second wife. 

A, Yes. 

Q. Has he seen him here to-day P 

A. Yes. 

Q, And did he knowWaikyn, also one of the children by the 
second wife P 

A. Yes, 

Q. And Amy P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And Anne P • 

A. Yes. 

Q. And has he seen Amy and Anne here to-day P 

A, Yes. 

Q. The children of Edmund Morgan by the second wife P 

A . Yes. 

Q. Did he see Mr Morgan of Graigwith ever in company with 
Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro P 

A, I saw him once after I saw him in the lodge ; they were coming 
together towards Groeslanfro, and he saw Watkjrn, the son of Ed- 
mund of Groeslanfro, on the road ; and seeing them coming together, 
he asked him who was that person with his father, and he said, " It 
is my uncle of Graigwith." 

Q. Does he know whether in Wales the children of first-cousins 
call their parents unde and auntP 

A. Yes, generally. 
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CroBS-examined by Mr £batikg. ' 

Q. Was it after you were married that Watkyn said, " It is xnj 
uncle of Graigwith " P 

A, No, before then. 

Q. How long before he was married was that P 

A, I cannot say particularly. It may be about six months or half- 
a-year. 

Q. What age were you when you heard that P 

A. About twenty-one years of age. 

Q. How long is it since he was first asked about that conyersation P 

A. The relationship of the parties P 

Q, Yea, how long ago is it since they first asked him about it P 

Jt. About a year. 

Q. Was that the first time he mentioned it after having heard the 
conyersation P 

A* Yes. 



WILLIAM BOSSES sworn. Examined (through the Interpreter) 

by Mr Sbbjeant Pigott. 

Q. Are you the son of Thomas Hosser of St Bride's? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you liye at home with your father till you were about 
thirty -eight years of affe P 

A. Yes, as long as ne liyed. 

Q. Until you married P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know Mr Morgan of Graigwith P 

A, Yes, eyer since he bought the land. 

Q. Land in St Brides's P 

A Yes 

Q. OfMrPhiUipsP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember Mr Morgan coming to see his land P 

A. Yes, many times. « 

Q. Did he come to your father's house P 

A, Yes, always. It was there he was taking food when he came. 

Q. And put his horse up P 

j4. Yes. 

Q. Haye you heard your father and Mr Morgan talking oyer 
different subjects — ^the sea-wall, and the land, and so on P 

A, Yes, many things. 

Q. Was that while he was eating his bread and cheese, or taking 
his refreshment P 

A. While he was eating bread and cheese and drinking cold clean 
water. 

Q. What language did they discourse in P 

A. Welsh. 

Q* lu the course of any of these conversations that they had, has 
he heard the name of Edmund Morgan mentioned P 

A, Yes. 
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Q. Which Edmund Morgan was itP 

A. Edmund Morgnn of Groeslanfro. 

Q. What did MrMorgan saj about him, if anything P 

A. My father said to Mr Morgan, " Being so bold, may I ask who 
are yonr rehitions in this neighbourhood P " and he told my father that 
Edmund Morgan of Ghroeslanfro was tibe nearest relation that he had, 
to the best of nis knowledc^e, that he knew anything of* 

Q. Did he say what renition he was to him ? 

A. YeSy he said that he was a eousin to his father^ 

Q. In any other oonyersation did he hear Mr Morgan speak of 
Edmund P 

A, No ; that he heard him say to his father that he should like to 
see him come to see him. 

Q. What did your father say to that P 

A. He said his father said ne had seen him at Fye comer a little 
before that with some com. 

Q. Is that near Graigwith P 

Ai In Bassaleg ; he did not hear his father say anything more 
about it ; I did not hear my father speak anything further to nim, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Do you rememb^ anything being said about Edmund's circum- 
stances by anybody P 

A, "No, he does not. 

Q. Did he ever hear Mr Morgan say anything about Edmund 
having a son P 

A. Yes ; I heard it in my father's house. 

Q. What did he say P 

A. He said he should like to see him come to see him. 

Q. Edmund's son P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did his father sav anything to that P 

A. His father told nim that he thought he was yery poor in the 
world. 

Q. That who was yery poor P 

A. The son of Mr M^organ of Groeslanfro. 

Q. Did your father say where he thought this son of Edmund was P 

A. Yes ; he said he thought he was at Tredegar. 

Q. What did Mr Mornm say to that P 

A, He said he should Eke to see him. 



Cross-examined by Mb Gsat. 

Q. How far from this place where the conyersation was going on 
did Edmund liye P 

A. About three yards from his father's house. 

Q. I do not thii]jc he understands my question. They were speak- 
ing about Edmund Morgan, and they were m his father's house. How 
far did Edmund Morgan live from ms father P 

A. Between seyen and eight miles. 

Q. How old are jou P 

A. Fifly-eieht going. 

Q. How old were you when you heard this conyersation between 
your father and William Morgan of Ghraigwith P 

A, There is since then about forty-ei^t years or more ; he cannot 
tell exactly. 
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Q. Then was He ten yean old ; nine or ten yean old P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it is forty-eight yean ago ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Ask him if he is qnite rare that the words he has girrai us are 
the very words that were spoken P 

A, xes. 

Q. The yery words P 

A, The very words. 

Q. Does he remember how long Edmund lived after that time P 

A» No ; he does not. 

Q. Does he know whether he lived long P 

A, Yes ; he liyed for some time. 

Q. For some yean does he mean P 

A. Yes, for some yean. 

Q. He is sure that Edmund lived for some yean aft^ ijufl oonver 
sationP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Used he to see Edmund pi^tty often P 

X No. 

Q. He did not see him very oftenP 

A. No. 

Q. Did he know him to speak to him P 

A, No ; he cannot sav that he did. 

Q. Did he know William (Edmund's son) to speak to him P 

A, Yes ; I knew him. 

Q. He knew William at that time, or was it long nftar^f iM^ tihat 
he become acquainted with himP 

A, The time after that. 

Q. When you heard William Morgan of Graiewith telling your 
father that Eamund was the nearest rdation that he had, to the pest 
of his knowledge, did you happen to know that he had an uncle, 
William Morgan of Mamhilad r 

Mb Justice Willes (to Mb Gsay). He has not said what you 
suppose him to have said : he said he was his nearest relation at Basssleg. 

Mb Gbat. I do not know that he qualified it in that waj. 

Mb Justice Willes. That was in answer to a quesUoii, " Who 
are your nearest relations in this neighbourhood P " 
Mb Gbat. That may explain it. 

Q. How old did William Morgan of Gxaigwith appear to be at the 
time of that convenation P 
A* Twenty-two or twenty-three ^ears of age. 

Q. Did you join in the conversation P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were his brothen and sisters who have been called to-day 
present at the convenation P 
A, Yes. 

Q. Where did it take place— in-doon or out of doon P 
A, In the house, at the fire. 

Q. By the kitchen fire P 

Q. Were there more kitchens than one in the house P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there anybody in the other kitchen P 

A, I do not know that there was anyone there. 

Q. Were {here any servants P 

A, (in English). No ; there were no servants in at that present time. 



Mb Whatblby (tb Mb Gbay). He knows English as well as yon 
do : he says, *' There were no serrants in at that present time." 

Mb Gbay. What part did yon take in the conversation ? What 
did yon say P 

^ A, (through the Interpreter). They were conyersing with the other 
in his presence. 

Q. But he said that he joined in the conyersation. 

A, It was an error. 

Be-examined by Mb Sbbjbant Pioott. 

Q. Did he know Edmund in his lifetime P 
A. JN'o ; he did not. 

Q. How soon after his death did he hear of it P 
A. He heard it about twelye months after he was dead. 
Q. You were not at the funeral^ were you P 
A. No ; he was not. 

Mb Phipsoit. Now, my lord^ we propose to recall Harry 
Morgan* • 

HABBY MOEG-AK recalled, and examined (through the 
Interpreter) by Mb Phipsoit. 

Q. You are the son of Edmund Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Bid you oyer hear your &ther, Edmund Morgan, speak of his 
father? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did his father say that his grandfather's name was P 

A, John Morgan. 

Q. Has he heard his father say where his grandfather lived P 

A, In Treyethen. 

Q. Did you know Mr John Morgan of Graigwith P 

A, He has seen him several times attending at the Canal ComBaittee 
in Newport. 

Q. Have you ever heard your father say anything of that Mr John 
Morgan P 

A, That his grandfather and Mr Morgan of Graigwith were two 
brothers. 

Mb Kbatino. Who has he heard say that P 

A. His father. 

Mb Jubticb Willbs (to the Interpreter). Just repeat that ; if I 
lose one of these answers, I may lose the whole thread. Just repeat 
what he said. 

Thb Intebpbbtbb. He said he heard his father saying that his 
grandfather and Mr Morgan of Graigwith were two brothers. 

Me Justice Willbs. What I have got down is, ** I heard my 
father say that my grandfather and Mr Morgan of Graigwith's father 
were two brothers.' ? 

Me Phipson. That is right, my lord. 

Q. Have you ever heard your father say anything of Mr William 
Morgan of Mamhilad P 

A. Yes, that they were two brothers. 

Q. Who were two brothers P 

A, I heard them say that John Morgan and William Morgan were 
two brothers. 
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Q, fifas lie heard Ids ftther speak more than <Aice of John Moi^gan 
and WDliam Morgan ?J 

A. Yes ; if I were to sav, twenty times. 

Q. Did he ever see either of those Mr Morgans — either John or 
William, in company with his father P 

A. Yes, many times at GroeslanfrQ. 

Q. Which of them was it that he saw P 

A, John Morgan of Graigwith. 

Q. Did John Morgan of Graigwith hare some sheep at tack at 
Oroeslanfro P 

A, Yes, or feeding — twenty. 

Q. Did he come to Gi^slanfTO to look at the sheep P 

A, Yes, once. 

Q. On that occasion did he see his iather with him P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Hare yon ever heard your father speak of any ehildren of John 
If organ, of Ghraigwith P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did He say whether they were sons or daughters, or what P 

A. Two dangnters and a son. 

Q. Haye jou heard your father say whether they were or were not 
relations of his P 

A. That the children of Mr Morgan and them were second consius. 

Mb Jtjstics Willbs (to Mb Whatblby). I want to ask him a 
question before you cross-examine him. Will you (the Interpreter) 
ask him who was tiie John Morgan who he says was brother to William 
Morgan P 

A. John Morgan of Gnd^ith. 

Mb Sbbjbaitt Figott. lliere are two Johns he has spoken of. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. They are the John and WiUiam we haye 
heard of before. 

Mb Sbbjbant Figott, There are two Johns and two Williams, my 
lord. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. If it had begun earlier it would haye been 
more important ; these are the John and William we haye heard of 
before. 

Mb Albzajtdbb. The John and William he has spoken of before. 



Cross-examined by Mb Whatblet. 

Q. I belieye you were examined at Bristol, were you notP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you say there that your grandfather John Morgan and 
William Morgan were brothers P 

A. No ; he does not recollect. 

Q. Did you say that your father had told you so at Bristol P 

A, Maynap I did. 

Q. But will you swear you did P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Attend. Do you mean to say that when you were examined at 
Bristol you said that your father had told you that John Morgan^ your 
grandfather, and Wimam Morgan were brothers P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did your father tell you where your grandfather liyed P 

A. Yes. 



Q. Whim? 

^. In Treyetihea. 

Q. Did jon not saj, wlien jou were examined at Bristol, "John 
Morgan, my gruidfather, liyed in the pariah of Goitre " P 

A. Yes ; Goitre was the name of the parish. 

Q. Does he mean to saj that Trevethen is in the parish of Goitre P 

A. No ; they are the two parishes next to next. 

Q. Because he said, when ne was asked by the eentlemenhere, that 
his father told me that John Mor&nn the grandfauier liyed at iSreye- 
then, and now he sajs that he liyed at Goitre ; which does he 
meanP 

A» In Treyethen the grandfather liyed. 

Q. Does he mean to say now that his grandfather liyed in G^oitre — 
did he liye in both P 

A, No ; my fprandfather liyed in Treyethen, but my father liyed in 
the parish of Goitre. 

Q. Did he not say at Bristol, "John Morgan, my grandfather, liyed in 
the parish of Goitre, and my father told me my grandfather was bnried 
at Gfeitre " P 

A. No, he did not ; it was Treyethen he said about his grand- 
father. 

Q. Did you say at Bristol, "I haye heard my father speaJc of John 
Mor^^ of Graigwith, and that he and Jolm Morgan were two 
oousms " P 

A. Two first cousins. 

Ms Justice WiLLBS. William Morram of what place P 

A. That John Morain and Edmund Morgan were first cousins. 

Q. John Morgan of which place P 

A. John Morgan of Graigwith, and Edmund Morgan of Ghroes* 
lanfro. 

Ms Whatblby. Did you say at Bristol you did not know any 
brother of John Morgan of Graigwith P 

A. No. 

Q, Did you say at Bristol, " I haye heard my father say that John 
Morgan of Graigwith and William Morgan of Mamhilad were two 
cousins " P 

A. William Morgan was his father^s brother, 

Q. But did he not say at Bristol they were cousins P 

A, No. 

Q. Did you mj at Bristol, " I haye heard my father say that John 
Morgan of Graigwith was cousin of William Morgan of M!amhilad " P 

A, No ; I Old not hear anything of the kind, but I heard him say 
that John Morgan and William Morgan were brothers. 

Q. Did you not say at first that they were two cousins P 

A. No. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. It is clear that there is some confusion in the 
answers. 

Mb Whatblby. Did you say at Bristol, "I haye heard my father 
say that John Morgan of Graigwith and ^William Morgan of Mamhilad 
were two cousins " P 

j4. No. 

Q* Did you b&j at Bristol, " I haye heard my father say that John 
Morgan of 6raigwith was cousin to William Morgan of Mamhilad " P 

A. No. 

Q. Did you not say both things— did you not say that you had 
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heard your father say that the two brothers John Morgan of Ghraig- 
with and William Morgan of Mamhihul were his first cousins P 

J3.t xes* 

The Ibtbbpbsteb. I am not quite sure that he xmderstands the 
question. (! I). 

Mb Whatbley. Did he not say, " I have heard my father say that 
John Morgan of Graigwith and W illiam Morgan of Mamhilad were 
two cousins " P 

A. He did not say so. 

Q. How often hare you seen John at the canal meetings P 

A. Every month. 

Q. For how many years P 

A. Over and above thirty years. 

Q* Bid you ever speak to him P 

A, Yes, when he was comine to the canal office. 

Q. Did you say at Bristcu that you had only spoken to him 
once P 

A. Yes, but that was before I went to Newport to live. 

Q. Are you quite certain it was John that you saw at the canal 
meetings P 

A, Yes, I am perfectly ^ure. 

Q. Was it not William P 

A, No. 

Q. Did you know John wellP 

A, Yes, quite well, 

Q. Did you know William also P 

^. JL es« 

Q. Do you mean to say it was John that yon saw for so many years 
weekly at me canal meetings P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not say at Bristol that you did not know William 
Morgan of Mamhilad oy sight P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What does he mean now, then, by saying that he knew him very 
wellP 

A. No. 

Q, What do you mean by saying you knew William very well, 
when you said at Bristol that you did not know h^m by sight P 

A* Do you mean at the canal tneetingP 

Q. I am talking of William P 

A. / I did not know him. 

Q. I understood him to say a few minutes ago that he knew him 
very well — when was it that you knew William very weU P 

A, He saw him once at Groeslanfro, and at the offices of the canal. 

Q. Whop 

A. William. 

Q. Do you mean William of Mamhilad P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What did you mean by saying, then, thaLyou did not know him 
by sight P 

(No answer). 

Mb Alexandeb. He does not appear to understand you. 

Me Whatelet. Oh yes, he does ; he understands very well. 

A, He had seen him. 

Q. Can you give any explanation how it was that you said you did 
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not know William by ^^^9 at Bnetol, whereas now yoa eay yoti saw 
him onoe in ihe canal ofSce 9 Can you explain that P 

(No answer.) 

Q. Did yon know any relation of the name of Morris f 
' A, No ; I know none. 

Q. Nor White ---Po yon know any relation of the name of White P 

A. No, not I ; that was before my time. 

Q. Did YOU neyer hear your father speak of, or did you know your- 
self, any relation of the name of Morris, or another of the name of 
White? 

A. I know nothine of them. 

Q. Did you neyer near firom your father that you had any aunts P 

A. No, neyer. 

Q. Nor whether his father had any aimts ? 

A, No, neyer.- 

Q* Where haye ]^ou been living for the last few« years P 

A. At Newport, in Monmouthfiubire. 

Q. Where P 

A, In Com street. 

Q. Is the union workhouse in Com street P 

A, No. 

Q. Were you not Hying for fourteen years in the union work- 
house P 

A. Yes; but I was keeping horses in Newport for many years 
before then. 

Q. But was he so poor that he was obliged to liye in l^e Newport 
workhouse P 

A. Yes ; he was so poor, being unable to work. 

Q. Were you there for fourteen years P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know Bachel Morgan P 

A. No. 

Q. Nor William Morgan, her brother P 

A. No. 

Q. Nor Anne, the sister ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you know Eachel Morgan, the wife of John Morgan of 
Graigwith P 

A. No, I neyer saw her. 

Ee-examined by Mn FHtPSoK. 

Q, How long ago is it since you saw William Morgan of Mamhilad P 

A. Forty years. 

Q, Did ne eyer see him since P 

A. No. 

Q. You haye been asked whether you did not sa^ at Bristol that 
John Mbrgan of Graigwith and William Morgan of Mamhilad were 
cousins P 

Ms Whateley. He signed the examination. 

M& Justice Willbs. I take it that these which are before me are 
the examinations. 

Mb Whateley. Yes, my lord ; we are in a condition to proye 
that. 

Mb Fhipson. If there be any ambiguity in the question it would 
be only fair to let the witness explain it. 
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Mb Justice Wi£LB8. He says, in one part of his examination, "I 
heard from my father thej were cousins — ^that the one was oonsin to 
the other/' and in another part of his examination he said that which 
is consistent with the whole tenor of the evidence he has given, namely 
that they were " consins to him," his father. We all know that tbie 
question is not taken and the answer is, and an old man like this 
mi^ht easily, in answer to the question ** Have you heard from your 
fawer that John and William were cousins," understand the question 
as being whether they were cousins to him. 

Mb f hipson. On looking at the questions put to the witness the 
wh^le thing is perfectly intelligible. 

Mb Whatblet. I have no objection to my friend reading the 
question and answer now. I do not want to take advantiu;e of an 
ambiguity ; my object is to show that the witness was so conmsed that 
he did not know wnat he was saying. If my fHend likes to read any 
question and answer he may do so. 

Mb Phipson. This is wnat passed : he was asked this question. 

Mb Justice Willes. What are you going to read from P 

Mb Phipsov. From the short-hand writer's notes, my lord. 

(Beads a portioi^ of the short^hand writer's notes of the examinatioii 

of the witness at BristoL) 

Mb Justice Ti^iLLES. Yeiy likely the examiner supposed that he 
had answered 'H^o cousins ' as the relationship between John and 
William, whereas he waaatating what his father said, 

AMY EVANS sworn. 

- The Witness. Sir, I do not understand. 

^The witness is again sworn.) 
Mb Alexandbb. This witness is venr deaf indeed, my lord ; there* 
fore perhaps your lordship will allow her son, to whose voice she is 
accustomea, to repeat the questions to her. 

E^mined by Mb Alexandbb. 
(The son of the witness repeating the questions through an ear 

trumpet^ 

Q. Are you the daughter of Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro P 

A. I am the daughter of Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro. 

Q. Did you know John Morgan of Graigwith ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is your age P 

A, Eighty-three. 

Q. Have you ever heard your Mher say anything as to that John 
organ of Graigwith ? 

M^. I heard hun say he was his cousin. 

Q. Has she heard nim say so more than once P 

A. Many a time he used to come to Groeslanfro P 

Q. Have you ever seen John Morgan of Grraigwith at Groeslanfro P 

A, Yes, I have. 

Q. Have you seen him often there P 

A. Yes, often upon business with mv father. 

5\, What business had he with her /ather P 

. With the fanning — I cannot say any more. 
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Q. Hare yoa ever heard John Morgan fpeak of y onr father— John 

Morgan of Graigwith P 

A. Oh, yes, many a time. 

Q. What have yon heard John Morgan of Graigwith say abont 
yonr father P 

A. That he was oonBin-^" consin Edmnnd." 

Q. Hay^ von erer heard John Morgan of Graigwith eallyonr father 
consin when he has been with him P 

A. My father used to call him consin, ''consin John"— "consin 
William '' of Graigwith. 

Q. When her father and John Morgan, of Graigwith, hare been 
together in company, has she heard John Morgan call her father 
cousin P 

A, Yes, '• Cousin Edmund." 

Q. Haye you heard that more than once P 

Ap Yes, he always called him cousin Edmund. 

Q. Have you heard your father say what was the Christian name 
of your grandmother P 

A, Diana. 

Q. Haye you heard your father say what was the Christian name 
of your grana&ther P 

A. John. 

Q. Had your &ther a daughter by the first wife* whose name was 
DianaP 

A. Named Diana. 

Q. Was that your half-sister P 

A* J^ es. 

Gro68«examined by Mr Sjlltiko. 

Q. Were you ever at Ghraigwith P 

A. Never. 

MbFhifson. I omitted one question — ^Do you recollect your 
grandfather yourself P 

A. No.^ 

Mb Keating-. What sort of looking man was John of Graigwith P 

A, He was like a farmer. 

Q. Did he look at all like a gentleman P 

A, Not very tall — ^like a farmer. 

Q. What business did he go upon to Groeslanfro P 

A' With the fanning. I cannot say particularly. 

Q* Did you know any brother of John of Ghndgwith P 

A> I knew John andWUliam. 

Q. Did you ever see William P 

A, Tes. 

Q. Where did you see William P 

A. At Groeslanj&o. 

Q. Once, or more than once P 

A, Many times. I cannot say how often. I saw him' "several 
times. 

Q. At Groeslan&o P 

A. At Groeslanfro. 

Q. Did she not say at Bristol that she never recollected William 
coming there P 

A. I do remember his being there. 

C2. Was die examined at Bristol P 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Did yotL say in Bristol 'yon did not remember William Moi^itn 
coming there P 

A, They put it all down what I remembered. 

Q. Do you remember that yon said there you did not remember it P 

A* I do not remember it, but they put it all down ziffht what I 
said. 

Q. Ask her if she did not say at Bristol she neTor recollected 
William coming there at all, only John P 

A. They haye got it all down. 

Q. Did she not say at Bristol that she nerer recollected William 
eoming to Groeslanfro ? 

A, No ; I do not know. 

Q. Did she ever see William coming to Groeslanfro P 

A. I did. 

Q. Did she not say at Bristol that she did not see him P 

A, I do not remember such a thing. 

Q. Ask her if she yery often went to PontypoolP 

A. I did g;o often to f'ontypooL 

Q. Did she go to see any cousin of her father's there P 

A. No. 

Q. Had her father any cousin Hying at Pontypool of the name of 
WhiteP 

A, No ; I neyer heard talk of it. 

Q. Did she oyer hear her father or John Morgan talk about any 
other cousins P 

A, Neyer. 

Q. Did she eyer hear of any relation of the name of Morris or 
Bond? 

-4. No, neyer. 

Q. Did she eyer hear from her father that he had any aunt P 

A. No. 
^ Q. Did John Morgan eyery time he came to Groeslanfro call her 
father cousin? 

A. He always said, " Where is my cousin Edmund P " 



ANN EYANS sworn, and examined (through the Interpreter) by 

Mb Albxai^dsb. 

Q. How old are you P 

A. Jggbty. 

Q. Wnat was your maiden name P 

A, Anne Morgan. 

Q. What was your first husband's name P 

A, Harry Eowland. 

Q. And your second husband's name? 

A, Lewis Eyans. 

Q. Who was your father? 

A, Edmund Morgan. 

Q. Of what place ? 

A. Groeslanfro. 

Q. Was she his daughter by his first or his second marriage P 

A. By the second marriage. 

Q. ^d what was her mother's name P 

A. Mary— Mary Dayis. 
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Q, How long ago did lier hiher die P 

A» Many pears ago, but she cannot recollect exaetly. * 

3. Was lie an old man when lie diedP 
. Tei. 
Q. Do yon know how old he was P 
A. No ; she does not. 

Q. What was the name of jonr father's first wife P 
A* Anne White. 

Q. Had jonr father a son named William by Anne White P 
A. Yes ; and Diana was the daughter's name. 
Q. How many children had he by his second wife P 
A. Five. 

Q. Was Watkyn one of them P 
A. Yes. 
Q. Is he dead P 
A, Yes. 

Q. And Harry, who has been here to-day, and Amy P 
A, Yes. 

Q. Did you ever hear your father speak of John and William 
Morgan P 
A. Yes ; William was there at Ghroeslanfiro. 
Q. Where did William Htc when he was at home P 
A, At Goitre. 

Q. Does she know a place called Mamlulad P 
A. No. 

Q. Did you erer hear your father speak of a relationship between 
him and Wuliam who came to the house at Groeslanfro P 
A. Yes ; he said he was his cousin. 
Q. Who said so P 

A. Her father said so when she asked him who he was.* 
Q. Did John Morgan come to Oroeslanfro as well as William P 
A. No ; her father was going there. 
Q. Her father was going to John P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know John as well as William P 
A. No; only William. 

Q. Did you ever hear your father say what relation John was to 
WilliamP 
A. Her father said that William was his cousin. 
Q. When William came to Groeslanfro did she ever hear him say 
what relation he was to her father P 
A. Yes ; he was his cousin. 

Q. Did you know the late Miss Eachel Morgan of Fantygoitre P 
A, No $ I did not know her. 
Q. Did you erer hear your father speak of her P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did your father say who Miss Sachel was P 
A. Yes ; he said she was the daughter of John Morgan. 
Q. Did your father erer tell you ^mether John Morgan had another 
daughter besides Bachel P 
A. He had. 

Q. Did you ever hear your fiither speak of your grandfather P 
A, Yes. 

Q. What was his Christian name*-the Christian name of her 
grandfather P 
A. John. 
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Q. Did yon ever Hear your &ther say what yotir grandmother's 
name was P 

A. Diana. 

Q. Did yon ever hear William Morgan tell yonr father to go orer 
to see him on a Smiday P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Has she heard that more than once P 

A, Yes. 

Q* And did her father sometimes go away from home on a Sunday 
in tiie direction of Grraigwith P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did yea ever go to Graigwith yourself^ or to MamhiladP 

A. No ; not to either. 

Q. When yonr father was starting to go from home on a Sunday, 
did he eyer say whom he was going to visit P 

Mb Whatblby (to the Interpreter). Stop a moment. Do not let 
her answer that question. My friend is goine beyond the boundary. 

Mr Albxandbb. If I had asked her — did he say he was going to 
Mamhilad, I should hare been pulled up at once. Suppose ne says 
when he is going, '* I am goins to visit a relation." 

Mr Jitstiob Willbs. If you ask it for that purpose that is 
le^timate. 

Mb Axbzakdbb. I do ask it for that purpose, my lord. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Ask her first whether he said where he was 
ffoing, and if she says yes, you can ask her whether he said to whom 
EewasgoingP 

Mb Albzandbb. My question was in terms, '* When he was going 
away on a Sunday, did he say whom he was goin^ to visit P ** 

Mb Justicb Willbs. I think you have a right to ask whether he 
said he was goin^ to visit anybody, and if she says yes, you may ask 
" Did he, in saymg he was goinfi^ to visit that person, describe that 
person as being a relation P " ana if she says yes to that, you may 
nave the whole answer. I suppose that is the strictly logical way of 
putting the question. 

Mb Albxandbb. I will put it in the way your lordship suggests, 

Mb Whatblby. It is hardly worth while objecting to it. 

Mb JirsTicB Willbs. It is only a portion of the case. 

Mb AlbxakDbb (to the witness). When your father was going away 
on a Sunday, did he say where he was going P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did he say he was ^oingP 

A. That he was goins to William Miorgan, to the Groitre. 

Q. Did he say whether William Morgan whom he was going to at 
the Gt>itre was any relation to him or not ? 

A, Yes ; he said he was his cousin. 

Cross-examined by Mb Gbat. 

Q. Do I understand you to say both John and William used to 
come to your father's house P 

A, No ; her father was going to John, and William was coming to 
the Groeslanfro. 

Q. Do I understand you that John did not come to Groeslanfro P 

A. No ; her father was going there. 
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Q. Did she ever go there with him P 

A» No ; she never waa there. 

Q. Did she ever see Eachel Morgan in her life P 

A. No. 

Q. Or her sister Anne P 

A. No. - - 

Q. Or her brother William P 

A. Yes, William. 

Q. Where did she see William P 

A. At Gxoeslanfro. 

Q. Does she mean now the same William that she has spoken of 
before, or a different William P 

A, The same one as she has spoken of before. 

Q. The brother of John P 

A. Yes. 

Q. But did she ever see William the son of John P 

A» No, never. 

Q. Did she ever visit William at Mamhilad or anywhere else P 

A. No. 

Q. Did she know of any other relations that she or her father had 
besides the Morgans of Mamhilad and Graigwith ? 

A. . No. 

Q. Did you ever hear firom your &ther that he had an aunt of the 
name of Morris P 

A. No, never. 

Q, Did yon ever hear of such an aunt dying when she was about 
ten years oldP 

A. No. 

Q. Did she ever hear from her father or any one else of an aunt of 
the name of White who lived at Pontypool P 

A. No. 

Q Nor a cousin named John White P 

A* No. 

Q. Nor any relation of the name of BondP 

A. No. 

Q. Did jou ever hear your father speak of the father of John and 
WiUiam Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you examined at Bristol before the commissioner P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you not say upon that occasion, " I have heard my father 
speak of his own father— nis name was John-^I never heard him speskk 
of the father of John and William Morgan." Did she not say, in 
giving her evidence at Bristol, that she never heard her father spea^ of 
the father of John and William Morgan P 

G. No. 

Ms Justice Willbs. She has not spoken of him to-day that I 
recollect* 

Mb KjLLTnsQ, Yes, my lord ; she said she heard her father speak of 
him. 

Mb Justice Willbs. " I have heard my father speak of John and 
William Morgan ; " but the question is as to the father of John and 
WiUiam Morgan. 

Mb "Kejltiixq. But she said so just now, my lord. 

Mb Gbay. She says she heard her fiither speak of him, and there- 
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upon I put tlie question whether she did not say the contraxj in l^er 
evidence before the commissioner. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. If she has eyer said that her father spoke of 
the father of John and William Morgan, I have not got it down. 

Mb Gbat. It is not in her examination in chief^ my lord. 

Mb Whatbley. It is two answers back. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. What I have got down is, " 1 heard my 
father speak of John and William Morgan.'' 

Mb (tbay. That is what she did say in her examination in chief. 

Mb Justicb Wilijbs. There is no contradiction. 

Mb Gbat. Not to that ; my question was rather with a view to 
a contradiction. 



JOHN EOWLANDS sworn, and exanpned (through the Interpreter) 

by Mb Sbbjeant Pioott. 

» 

Q. How old are you P 

A. Seventy-four. 

Q. Are you the son of Henry Eowlands P 

A. Yes. 

Q. OfwhatplaceP 

A» Bassaleg. 

Q. Do you remember when you were about fourteen years old 
hearingEdmund Morgan of Groeslanfro talking with your mother P 

A» 1 es ; I remember it. 

Q, Where were they P 

A* At Groeidanfro. 

Q. Where were they when they were talking P 

A, They were on the fold. 

Q. Whose fold P 

A. The fold of Groeslanfro. 

Q. What business had his mother there P 

A, His father was cobblering, and his mother was taking shoes 
home. 

Q. Shoes belonging to the people at Groeslanfiro P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Had he gone with her ? 

A, Yes. 

Q* What were they speaking about P 

A. My mother and Edmund Morgan were joking one and the 
other, and Edmimd Morgan asked my mother, " How art thou, Anne," 
and the mother of the witness said, " Pretty well; and how art thou, 
Edftiund P" 

Q. Was anything more said P 

A. He said he would be a rich man if he lived after Mr|, Sichard 
Morgan of Graigwith. 

Q. Did he say why P 

A, Yes ; he said that they were two cousins, the children of two 
brothers. 

Q. Was there any more conversation P 

A, That is all he nas to say, and the truth. 

Q. And about how long is that ago P 

A* Sixty yta/rs »nce. 
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Cross-examined by Mb WH1.TBLBT. 

Q. You saj this is sixty years iu?o. 

A. Yes ; he liyed fifteen years* atter that P 

Q. Who lived fifteen years after tiiat F 

A. Edmund Morgan. 

Q. To whom did joxl first give an account of this conversation P 

A, It was Jacob Williams sent fox him> and to him he gave th^ 
first account. 

Q. ''Jacob Williams sent for me, and to him I gave the first 
account ;" is that what he says P 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was thatP 

A, About ten weeks. 

Q. Was that the first time he had given an account of it since the 
time that he heard it P 

A. That was the first timie that he was examined upon the 
sabieot. 

Q. And was that the first time he ever told the converscstion t 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he go to Jacob Williams, or did Jacob Williams come to 
himP 

A. He sent for me, Jacob Williams did. 

Q. Who is Jacob Williams P 

A. A son of Edward Williams of Pye comer. 

Q. Is he any relation to the Morgans P 

A, Yes, I suppose so. 

Q. What relation P 

A. I cannot say how near the^ are. 

Q, Have you CYer spoken to Jacob Morgan aboi^t it P 

A. No, not at all. 

Q. Nor to any one else excepting Jacob Williams P 

A. No ; with no one but with Jacob Williams. 



6EOEGE LLEWEUiYN sworn, and examined by Mb Fhipsok. 

Q, What are youP 

A. A gardener. 

Q. Were you formerly a farmer P 

A. 1 had rather speak in Welsh. 

Mb Phipsok (to the interpreter). You had better ask him in 
Welsh P 

Q. Were you formerly a farmer P 

A. (through the Interpreter). Yes, for thirty years. 

A JuBOB. I think he said thirty years since. 

A. For thirty years he was a farmer. 
- M!b Phipson. Do you know Jacob Morgan, the plaintifi'P 

^L» X es. 

Q. Did you know his father, Isaac Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you know William Morgan, Jacob's grandfather P 

A* JL es. 

Q. And did you know his father EdmundP 

A, Yes. 
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Mb Justice Wiiles. How old are you P 
A. Fifty-Beven, going fifty-^ei^ht. 

Mb Phipsoit. Were you and Isaac Morgan brought up together P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did your father lire for many years rery near to William 
Morgan, Isaac's father P 
A. Yes ; they were near neighbours. 

Q. Did you yourself once Rnlge with William Morgan at a farm 
called Cock-o-noxth, near the GhurtloP 
A, Yes. 

Q. How long did you lire with him at Cock-o-north P 
A. Between two and three years at different times. 
Q. Whilst you were living with him, did you eyer hear him speak 
of tiie Morgans of Grraigwith P 
A. Yes, many times. 

Q. What haye you heard William Moram, the plaintifTs grand- 
&ther, say about the Morgans of GraigwithP 
A. I neard him say that he was a cousin. 

Q. Have you ever heard William Morgan speak to his son Isaac 
about them P 

A. Yes, many times. 
[a Q. What has he said to Isaac P 

A. He was saying that he was the heir, if they had died without 
heirs. 

Q. Did you know John Morgan of Ghraigwith P 
A. No, only William. 
Q. Which William does he mean P 
A» The last William Morgan. 
Q. The brother of the intestate P 

A. Yes, the brother of the intestate — ^the brother of Bachel. 
Q. Did you eyer see that Mr Morgan came to yisit William 
Morgan, the plaintiff^s grandfather P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see them speaking together P 
A. Yes. 

Q. How lon£ did he stay P 

A. He has been there all the afternoon, and spent the eyening 
drinking tea. 

Q. Did you hear William Morgan of Graigwith say anything to 
Isaac, the plaintiff's father P 

A. Yes, I heard him say that he should be his heir, provided he 
died without issue. 

Q. At the same time, did he say anything about Isaac's learning P 
A. Yes, he told him to keep close to his school, and that it would 
be of benefit to him in the course of time. 

Q. Do you remember after this William Morgan, the plaintiff's 
grandfather, setting off to go somewhere P 

A. Yes ; he went to Graigwith on a visit, and was there two days 
and a night. 

Q. On that occasion, when William Morsan, the i>laintiff s grand- 
father, set out, what did he say as to where he was going P^ 
A. To Graigwith. 

Q, Did he say who he was going to visit there ? 
A. Going to visit his cousin. 

Q. Was this whilst you lived with William Morgan P 
A. Yes, at the same time. 
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Q^ And how long was William Morgan away on this occasion P 

A, Two days and a nighty and the third dlay he came home ; as 
near as he can recollect, two days and a night. 

Q. When he came back, did he hear mm say anything about the 
fiunily at Graigwith P 

A. Yes ; that the old lady had been Terv kind, that he had a rery 
good place there, and his cousin and him had enjoyed themselyes rery 
much. 

Q. You say yon lired about three years with William the plaintiff's 
grandfather ; at what time was this tiiat you liyed there P 

A, About thirty-seyen years since ; he cannot recollect exactly. 

Q. Did you know any other of the fiunily of Graigwith, except 
William Morgan P 

A, I never saw them. 



Cross-examined by Mb G]UT« 

Q. It was about the year 1620 that you liyed with William 
MoKgan at Gock-o-north» thirtynewyen years agoP 

A, He cannot s ay for certun ; it was somewhere thereabouts. 

Q. What was William of Cock-o-north at that timeP How did 
he get his living P 

A, He was a farmer. 

Q. Was he very poor, and very old at that time P 

A. He was about midicde-aged« but not so very poor at that time. 

Q. How old was Isaac P 

A, About eighteen I suppose ; I cannot say exactly. 

Q. Howlargeafarm was it that William had P 

A. About My acres I suppose. 

Q. Does he Imow under whom he rented itP 

A, Mrs Gumming. 

Q. Was Isaac at school when he was eighteen years old P 

A. Yes ; a quarter now and then. 

Q. Does he Imow what school he went to P 

A. He cannot say, but he supposes it was to Newport and 
Bassaleg. 

Mb justiob Willbs. Is this Isaac P 

Mb Gbat. Yes, my Lord ; this is Isaac. 

Q. What was it he said to Isaac about the bookaP 

A. He heard nothing. 

Q. But he has told ua something ; was he going to school at that 
timeP 

A. Yes $ he had a quarter now and ihen when he was there, at 
Bassaleg. 

Q. Do you know that William Morgan's mother was alive then P 

A. He knows nothing about her. 

Q. Who did he unaerstand the old lady to be, who WilL'am 
Morgan said had been kind to him when he went over to Graigwith P 

A, The old lady of Gn^with. 

Mb Justice Willbs. ^e mother of William P 

Mb Sbbjbjlkt Pigott. Yes, my Lord. 

Mb Gbay. Did you know, that William's two sisters were alive 
then P 

A. Yes ; two-sisters and a*brother were alive then, and that is all 
he knows about it ; he knows nothing furth^. . 

F 
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Q. When was it that 70a say William of Gock-o-north set out to 
go to Graigwith P 

A, Aboat GhrisbnaB. 

Q. In what year? 

A He does not know. 

Q. Whatdayinthe week wasltf . . 

A. He does not remember that. 

Q. Was he at the honse when he started off? 

A. Tes ; he put on his coat for him, with krge buttons about the 
wrists. 

Q. Was there any one else there besides him ? 

A, Yes ; there was a yoimg girl that was a seryant there ; he does 
not know whether she was present at the time, because he put on the 
top coat. 

Q. How did Jacob Morgan come to know that you knew this P 

A. He came to seek him. He thinks it was through an old woman 
that they came to know first of his knowing this. 

Be-examined by Mb Fhifsok. 

Q. Did WiUiam Morgan afterwards beoomepoor P 

A. Yes ; he came to work as digger for Sir Cnarles Momn. 

Q. What sort of a ooat was it that he helped him on with^-the one 
with the large buttons P 

A. A drab. 

Q Was it a best ooat or an overcoat, or what P 

A. A best oyercoat. 

WALTEB WATEBS sworn, and exammed (through the Interpreter) 

by Mb Albxakdbb. 

Q. How old are you P 

A. Seyentjr-seyen. . 

Q. And where does he live P 

A. At Bassaleg, under Sir CharleS' Morgan. 

Q. What are you under Sir Charles P 

A. Cow^keeper. He attended the yearline calves. 

Q. Then he is in Uie employment of Sir Charles Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he know the late William Morgan, the father of Isaac P 

A. Yes ; I knew him since I was about ten years of age. 

Q. Did he live in Sir Charles Morgan's service in the hitter part of 
his life — William Morgan P 

A. He was working for Sir Charles Morgan about sixteen je9X9 
altogether. He cannot say that he spent the latter part of his life 
there. 

Q. Did he know him when he had a fisurm, before he was a work* 
man for Sir Charles Morgan P 

A. Yes, he was a neighbour of mine when I was a yoimg man. 

Q. And had he had a farm before he came down to the place of a 
labourer P 

A, No. 

Q. When had he a farm P Was it before he worked for Sir Charles 
Morgan P 

A. He had left the fiirm from seven to eight years before he came 
down to work. 
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.Q. Do ycm know Jacob Morgan, the plaintiff in this cause P 

A. Yes ; I knew him since he was a child. 

Q. And is he grandson to the WiUiam Morgan who was in Sir 
Chiffles's service F . 

(The witness produces a small piece of paper, on. which is written the 
word "Cyvartha.") 

Mb Justicb Willbs, What is his answer to that question P He 
is asked whether Jacob was the grandson of William, whom he knew. 

A, William Morgan was the grandfather of the present Jacob 
Morgan. 

M^ Albzakdbb. Who was the father of William Morgan, whom 
he knew so well P 

A, Edmimd Morgan of Grroeslanfro. 

Q. He was the father of the William Morgan who the witness 
knewP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know Edmund Morgan P 

A, Yes, I knew him very well. 

Q. Had he any oonyersation with William Morgan about his 
relations P 

A, Yes. William Morgan and his wife, hy the permission of Sir 
Charles Morgan, were permitted to liye with mm in a litUe hut in the 
Park — ^in the Grreen. 

Q- Did you see them, as they liyed in the same house, frequently P 

A. He was with them frequently, being ordered by Sir Charles 
Charles Morgan to look after the old people, to whom Sir Charles was 
advancing eight shillings a week regularly towards their maintenance. 

Q- Did you eyer hear William Morgan say anything about his 
relations P 

A* I neyer heard him say anything about his relations, except that 
the Morgans of Ghraigwitii and nim were two second cousins, as I set 
down on that paper (referring to the paper just produced by the 
witness). 

Q. Did you hear him saythis more than once P 

A, Yes, several times. The old man was rather chatty. The old 
man was over eighty years of age when he died. 

Q. William wasP 

A. Yes; William. 

Cross-examined by Mb Whatblbt. 

Q. Who was it that wrote down that word on the paper for you P 
A, It was his son who did so, in order that he might bring it with 
him, lest he should forget the proper term of the relationship. 
Q. Belationship to whom P 
A> Mr Morgan of Graigwith. 
Q. Who wrote it down? 

A^ M^ ^^^' 
Q. Whose son P 

A, My son. 

, Q. WhenP 

A. Before I did come here. 

Q. How long before you came here P 

A. Last Fri&y week. 

Q. Who was present at the time F Was Jacob Morgan there P 

A, No. 
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Q. Of Jaeob WiUiams P 

A. No. 

(2. How came your son to write it down for yon P 

A. It was I who asked him to do so, Ij^et I snouM forget, and saj it 
was a cousin instead of a second cousin. 

Q. Had any body told you they were second cousins P 

A, William Morgan himself had told me so* 

Q. WhenP 

A* Five or six years or more before he was buried. 

Q. And how long ago was it since he was buried P 

A, I cannot gire an account how lon^ aeo it is since he was buried, 
but it may be nVe or six years ; that is the meaning of his former 
answer, — ^it was previous to nis burial. 

Q. Was it fiye or six years before he was buried that he told you 
thatP 

A, He cannot say exactly as to the time, but the old man had told 
him of it several times. He got a stone made two or three years before 
his burial, to put up over his gra ve. 

Q. Have you seen Jacob W iUiams upon this subject P 

A. No ; not since he was asking me about it. 

Q- When did Jacob Williams ask you about it P 

A, About two months. 

Or AgoP 

A, ' Yes; it may have happened about two months since. 

Q. Have yo u g iven aiw mformation to any other person about it, 
except to Jacob Williams r 

A' No ; no one, 

Q. Has any other part of your evidence been written down besides 
this word " Cyvartha ** P 

A, No, hy nobody ; nothing hut that word, 

Q. When your son had written it did you put it in your pocket to 
bring it here P 

A, It was in my pocket since I did corn^ until now. 

Q. Was it given you to put in your pocket at that time P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that when Jacob Williams was present P 

A. No ; Jacob Williams knew nothing of it P 

Q. Did Jacob Williams take down what you had to say in writing P 

A. No ; not any at all. 

Q, Nor any body else P 

A. No; nobody else. 

Q. Do you mean to say that no person at all ever took down your 
esimiination in writing P 

A. No ; not 09ie living man. 



Be-examined by Mb Albxakdbb* 

4 

Q. You say you asked your son to write down this word 
"Cyvartha" for you P 

,A, Yes. 

Q. Did he ask that out of his own head, or was ho told by any one 
to ask his son to do it P 

A. No man requested him to do so, but he did it out of his own 
head, in consequence of the shortness of his memory. He was parti- 
cular upon that, in consequence of his oath. 
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Q. And that word " CyTartha *' is in your son's liandwriting, is it P 

A. Yes. 

Q- Did anybody know anything of this paper except yon and your 
son? 

A. No. 

Q. Yon hare said y^ hare not seen Jacob Williams since he was 
Askmg you about this business P 

A. I did not see him until the subpodna and the shilling was given 
tome. 

Q. Do you know Chancellor WilliamsP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he go to your hotue f 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he ask you what you knew about it P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did you tell him what you have told the gentlemen of the 
jury here to-day P 

A, Yes ; he told him the same as he has told the jury, except that 
paper which he had not at the time. 

Q. Did the Chomcelhr write down what y<m said f 

A. Yea. 

Q. You were asked in cross-examination by my learned friend 
whether you had ever told it to anybody else but Jacob Williams^ and 
you said no ; did you also tell it to the Chancellor P 

A. Yes, 

Q. And when you were telling what you knew to the Chancellor, 
who you say wrote it down, did ^ou use the word " Cyrartha P " 

A. No ; he did not— it was since then that he remembered it. 

Q. And then did he set his son to write it down P 

A. Then he called his son to write it, lest he should commit 
himself hy saying he was a cousin. 

Q. Didyousee Jacob WilUams writedown what you said P 

A. I did not see him write an3rthing for me. 

Q. But the Chancellor did write down what you said P 

A. Yes ; and no one else. 

Mb EIbatino. Then I suppose the Chancellor is not " a living 
man"! 

Mb Albxaitdbb. I now call upon my firiend to i)roduce, under a 
notice to produce, a deed of 1697. I am told the oate of it is< the 
11th of October. 

(The deed is produced by Mb Whatblbt, and handed to Mr 

Albxandbb.) 

Mb Axbxandbb. This is the 2nd of October. I understood it was 
the 11th. 

Mb Whatblbt. If it is not what you call for I wiU take it back. 

Mb Albxakdbb. I was told it was the 11th of October, but as you 
say you have not one of the 11th, I must see whether this is the deed 
I want. This deed is made between Edmund Morgan of the parish of 
Mamhilad, in the county of Monmouth, and Catherine, his wife, and 
William Morgan, of the parish of Mamhilad aforesaid, eldest son and 
heir. It is executed by Edmund Morgan, by William Morgan, by 
Florentia Morgan, and Theophilus Eeynolds and John Morgan, but 
the parties to tne deed appear to be Edmund Morgan, of the parish of 
Mamhilad, in the county of Monmouth, gentleman, and Catherine, his 
wife. 
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Mb JtrsTiCB Willbs. Yon are now pntting in a deed of tiie 2nd of 
October. 

Mb Albzabdbb. Yes, my lord— Edmnnd Morgan, of the iMirish of 
Mamhilad, in the ooonty of Monmoath. 

Mb Jvstigb Willes. And Catherine, his wife P 

Mb Albxandbb. Yea, Catherine; his wife. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. Of the first part P 

Mb Albxandbb. I do not distinguish in terms who are the parties 
of the first part.; they are tiie parties of the fijfst part, no doubt, but 
they do not distinguish them by parties of the first part in words : and 
William Morgan, of the parish of Mamhilad, aforesaid, eldest son and 
heir apparent of the said William Morgan. I haye misled your lord- 
ship by saying the persons I fijfst read are of the fijfst part ; all those I 
have now enumerated are of the first part, that is, the father, the 
modier, and the son are of the first part; Florentia Moi^n, and 
Eleanor Morgan, spinster, one of the daughters of the said Florentia 
Morgan, by the said William Morgan, of the second part ; and 
TheophUus Beynolds, of some place, the name of which I cannot read, 
in the parish of — ; I really cannot read it ; and John Morgan, of 
the parish of Uan^bby, of the third part. 

Mb Gbay. This must be it, my lord ; we have found it (producing 
another deed). 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Then I may strike out the deed which I 
haye been taking a note of P 

Mb Albxandbb. I do not know, my lord ; it may be as well to 
haye it. 

Mb Sbb/bant Fioott. These deeds are almost illegible. 

Mb Albxandbb. This other deed which my friend nas produced is 
not liie same year. 

Mb Whatblbt. My friend's dients haye^ had an opportunity of 
inspecting all these deeds, loj lord. 

Mb Sbbjbant Figott. Tkey have merely been exhibited to us under 
an order qfthe Court qf Chancery, ( I! ) 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Of course they were put into the schedule 
to the answer. Did you not apply to inspect them P 

Mb Whatblbt. Yes, my lord. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Then, qf course, you saw them. This is a 
great waste of time. Had we not better go on with some other part 
of the case that is ready, ^d in the meantime Mr Phipson can look 
through these deeds, and in the morning put in what are important. 
We are losing time now.* 

Mb Sbbjbant Fiqott (to Mb Whatblbt). Will you allow us to 
take these two deeds in order that wo may look at them P 

Mr Whatblbt. No ; thej must not go out of our custody ; you 
had two inspections of them m London. 

Mb Albxandbb. Then we must haye them read. 

Mb Whatblbt. I will teU you all that there is in that one. 

Mb Albxandbb. You (Mr Whateley) did not know tibiat there 
was such a deed. 

Mb Justice Willbs. Do not discuss who did, or who did not 
know it. 

* Every facility was offered to the plaintiff's attorney to inspect all the deeds. 
They were offered for inspection without expense and without any processi and could 
have been seen without any BiU in Chancery being filed. They were not merely 
" exhibitedy^ — they were most carefully examined on the part of the plaintiff. 
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Mb Whatilxt. I will give my friend the oontexits and parfciealart of 
tlie deed, as well as I can. Do you (Mr Alexander) mean to put it in P 

Mb Albzakdbb. J cannot tell you whether I put it in or not at 
present ; we are working in the dark ; my friend says, ** I frill teU 
you the contents and partioalars of a deed-" 

Mb Justice Willbs. Will you say whether you put it in or not P 

Mb Alktandeb. I want to see wnether it is a deed that bears 
upon the question. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. Then your junior had better look at it» 
while you are going on with something else. 

Mb Albzakdbb. If you please, my Lord, my friend Mr Fhipson 
wiU look at it. 

THOMAS THOMAS sworn^ and examined by Mb Sbbjbaitt 

PlGK>TT. 

Q. Did you know Isaac Morgan P 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Are' you a mason and builder at Newport P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You knew Isaac Morgan, you say P 

A. Yes; 

Q. Did you work for him sawing timber several times P 

A. He worked for me several times as a sawyer. 

Q. Did you use to talk to him about his family P 

A* Several times. 

Q. Did you ever hear him say an3rthing about his being related to 
anybody in particular P 

A, He always considered himself as ^related. 

Mb Kbatiko. You are asked what he said. 

A. Hesiudhewks the heir to this p:toperty. 

Q. What property P 

A. Fantygoitre. 

Mb Sbb jIsant Fioott. Did he say wh^re his family came from P 

A. He said the first commencement was from Mamhilad. 

Q. Did he say where they came from afterwards P 

A, He was brought up in the parish of Bassaleg. 

Q. You say he said he was heir to the property, did he say anything 
about the Miss Morgans. 

A. No ; he did not say anything about the Miss Morgans, 

Q. Did he mention the Miss J^rgans P 

A. He mentioned Mr Morgan of Fantygoitre, and the Miss 
Morgans, and he said he wished many times to go and see them but 
he thought as he was poor they might be shy towards him. 

Q. Did he say anything about nis relationship to them P 

A. He said he waa descended from them, and he was the only heir 
living at that time. 

Q. Nothing more particularly P 

A. Nothing else particularly. 

Cross-examined by Mb Kbatimg. 

Q. When was it that he told you thisP 

A. It was in the vear 1837 or 1838, or 1839. 

Q. Was he a well-educated person P 

A. He was very well for a man in his capacity of life. 

Q. Did he appear to you to have attended to his school P 

A. He was working at his business. 
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Q. What aged man was he then? 

A, I cannot teU, I was a younger man than him. 

Q. I suppose he was like other men of his class P ' 

A. He was a sawyer, a top sawyer. 

Q. Did he mention the name of any of his relations P 

A. He mentioned Mr Morean of Brntygoitre and Miss Morgan. 

Q. But said that he was awamed to go and see them, for fear they 

might be shy P 

A. Because he was poor. 

ANNE MOBGAN sworn, and examined (through the Interpreter) 

by Ms Albxandbb. 

Q. Are you the mother of Jacob Morgan, the plaintiff P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What was your husband's name P 

A. Isaac Morgan. 

Q. And when^was her son Jacob bom, o^bow old is he P 

A. He is thirty-three years of age. 

Q. Does she remember the Chartist riots at Newport in 1841 P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justiob Wiiixs. I have his death on m^ note already. 

Mb Albxaitdbb. It is true the witness said he was dead, but it 
was under the peculiar circumstances I opened to iJie jury. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. There has been no cross-examination with 
regard to it. I will not aUow that to he dieputed (xftertoards^ because it 
was stated positively that he is dead. 

Mb Whatblbt. I do not mean to dispute it the least in the world. 

Mb Ebativo. He was frightened to death by my friend Sir 
Thomas Phillips. 

EMMA THOMAS sworn, and examined by Mb Sbbjbant Fi€K)Tt. 

Q. Youarethewifet>f Thomas Thomas, are you P 

A. Yes. 

Q. I beliere you are the sister of the last witness, Anne MorganP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember Isaac P 

A. Yes, quite well. 

Q. I believe he came after the Chartist riots at Newport, to hide 
in your house at Bristol P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whilst he was there did he say anything to you about his 
auntP 

A. Yes ; he said he had a great aunt in the neighbourhood of 
Foniypool, and she was a very rich old lady, and he wished much if he 
had some of her money ; if he had, he would have cut away from the 
country through the Cnartists at Newport. 



PHILLIP EDWAED TILLABD sworn. Examined by 

Mb Sbbjbant Pioott. 

Q. Are you the derk to Mr TanneriP 
A, Yes. 
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Q. Who is the attorney for the plaintiff? 
A, Yes. 

Q. 4)id you take this from a tombstone at any place (showing the 
witness a paper) P 
A, Yes, 1 took it from a tombstone at Feny-gam. 
Q. Is that a burial ground for a dissenting c£ipel P 
A. Yes, half-a-mile from Trerethan Church. 
Q. But it is thd grayeyard to a dissenting chapel P 
A, Yes. 

Q. Is this a correct copy. 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the parish of Trerethan P 
A. Yes. 

Mb Sbbjbakt Pigott. Now we will read it. 
Mb Whatblby. Stay a moment \ I want to ask a question first. 



Cross-examined by Mb Whatblbt. 

Q. Whereabouts is this tombstone P 

A, In the churchyard. 

Q. In what part of the churchyard P 

A, In the comer near the road. 

Q. Was it lying down upon 1^ ground, or standing upright P 

A. ]^iZ^ down upon the ground. 

Q. Was it coTered over P 

A. No, it was not -covered over with anything. 

Q. Do you mean to say it was obvious to any one who went to 
look for it there P 

A. It was the first time I went there ; but it was not so much so, 
the second. 

Q. When did you first look for it P 

A, About a year a^, I think. 

Q. Was it then lymg flat on the ground P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Near to the road, do you say P 

A, It is the nearest side of the road to the churchyard or chapel. 

Q. The public road. 

A. Yes, there is a public road. 

Q. A carriage road. 

A. Yes, a carriage road. The churchyard adjoins the road. 

Mb Sbbjbant Pigott. The words are, " Here lieth the body of 
Diana, the wife of John Morgan^ who died May 17th^ 1746, aged 
forty-seven years." 

Mb Whatblbt (to the witness). Is it a newly-cut stone P 

A, No, it is not. 

Q. What I want to know is whether it appeared to be perfectly 
l^ble, as if it had beea cut lately P 

X No, it is an old stone. 

Mb Sbbjbant Pigott. There is a fiict which has been omitted, 
which we wish to supply. 
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MB FBBDEBICE FHILLIFS swom. Examined by Mr FHiPSoir. 

Q. What are youP 

A, A ffi^ocer. 

Q, Where* do you live P 

A, At Fontypool. 

Q. Did you take ihe copy of a tablet in Uangibby church P 

A. I did.. 

Q. Have you it here P 

A, YeB, inat is it- (Producing a paper.) 
Q- Is it in the churcn or churcnyfurd P 

A* In the church. 

Mb Sebjbant Pigott. It is ''Sacred to the Meimory of John 
Morgan, of Grai/i^th House, in this counly, Esquire." 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Have you copies of all these documents P 

Mb Sbbjeakt Pick>tt. Yes, we will give your lordship a copy of 
these two . There are only two tablets. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. if there were only two I prefer copying 
them. 

Mb Sbbjbant Figott. "Of Graigwith House, in this county. 
He was the eldest son of William Morgan, of Mamhilad, in the same 
coimty. Esquire ; and of Bachel his wife, who was the eldest daughter 
of Jonn Jones, Esquire, of Graiffwith House. He died the 19ui of 
May, 1805, a£[e fifty-eight years.'" Then there is this ^ort entry, after 
that: "Also JEUtchel, wife of the aboTC-named John Morgan. She 
died the 11th of March, 1824, aged sixty-seren years." 

Q. Is that correct P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you search the Begisters of Llanorer P 

^. IdidL 

Q. Did you find them complete or incomplete P What Begisters 
did you search P 

A, They are all toffether,-^marriages, baptisms, and eyerythinff. 

Q. Did you find them complete, or were there any chasms or defi- 
ciencies in them P ' 

A. I haye stated in the paper what the deficiencies are. 

Q. Were there certain years for which there was no register P 

A. Yes, I belieye so. 

Q. Did you make a note upon the paper of the years for which 
they were deficient P 

A. The gentleman whp was with me did. 

Q. Who was that P 

A. MrTillard. 

Q. You or he put down for what years the Begister was deficient P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you search the Begister and tell MrTUlard, and did Mr 
Tillard write it down P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you also search the Begister of the parish of Mamhilad P 

A. Ididf. 

Q. Did you find that for some years the Begisters were wanting 
there P 

A. Yes, for seyeral years. 

Q. Were they wanting for the years 1716, 1717, 1718, and 1720 P 

A. Yes, I belieye that was the date. 
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MB TILLABD recaUed. 

Q. During what yean is the Bedster of Llanorer deficient P 

A, There are entries in the llanoyer Eegister in 1706, then in 
1709, and then in 1712 P 

Q. The intervals are wanting P 

A, Yes, the intervals are wanting. 

Q. Those which yon have mentioned are to be fonnd, but the inter- 
mediate ones are wanting P 

A. Yes ; it is impossible to find the BegiBters for that time ; they 
are on loose sheets of paper which fold in any way, and it is impossible 
to find out where they go on. 

Q. During what other years is the Llanover Begister wanting P 

A, It is not stated on this paper. 

Q. From 1733 to 1745 is there a Begister at Llanover P 

A, I am not certain about that. 

Q. Perhaps you will search your papers, and be able to tell us by 
and bye P 

Mb Sebjjsant Figott. The Begisters are here, my lord. 

Mb Phi^son* • Wo will have the Be^sters looked to, and put in a 
proper copy in the morning, — a copy which this gentleman wul speak 

to. 

ill t ■ , ■ . . ^^^ 

Cross-examined by Mb Whatblet. 

Q. Did you search in the Bishop's Begister at Uandaff for the 
duplicates of the Begisters P 

A, No, I have not searched at Llandafil 

Mb Jitbticb Willed. ' Then there ha3 been no search at all. 

Mb Sbejbant Pigott. We wish to supply a fact, if your lordship 
will allow it, with reference to the engraving upon the stone in the 
graveyard of the dissenting chapel. 

HENBY MOBGAN recaUed. Further examined (through the 
Interpreter) by Mb Sebj^akt Pigott. 

Q. Did you ever hear your father say where his grandmother was 
buried P 

A. In Pennygam. 

Q. Was it in a diurchyard or in a burying-ground belonging to the 
meeting house P 

A, The meeting house. 

Q. Did he ever hear it said whether she was a dissenter or not P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who said so P 

A, I heard my father say so. 

Q. Did you hear V»iTn say whether she went to a meeting house P 

A, The grandfather and grandmother both going regularly. 

Q. To which P 

A. To the meeting house. 

Q. Which meeting house P 

A, Pennygam. 

The Bev. JOHN EVANS sworn.— Examined by Mb Alexakdeb. 

» 

Q. Are you the vicar of Llanover P 
j3l» xes. 
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Q, Do the parishes of Lknoyer, Mamhilad, and Trevethan adjoin 
each other P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which is considered the mother church of tihose three F 

A, Uanover. 

Q. Are the others chapels of ease to UanoTer, or something of that 
kind? 

A. Thej are called chapelries. 

Q. Of which LlanoTer is the mother church P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You haye charge of the register hooks of Llanoyer I suppose P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Jusgticb Willbs. Do you marry in those parishes P 

A. They marry in each. 

Mb Whatblby. And hury P 

A* JL es. 

Mb Albzakdbb. You hare the custody of the Begisters of Llanover 
parish, have you not P 

Q. Are there chassis in that register for different years P 

A. There are deficiences. 

Q. Have you any register for your parish for instance from the year 
1733 to the year 1746 P 

A, I hAve not noticed that particularly. 

A. You hare got the registers here, but you hare not looked to 
thatP 

A» I hare not. 

Q. You can look in a moment as you hare the registers here. 

Mb Sbb jbjlkt Pigott. There is no doubt that the fact is so. 

Mb Albzandbb. Perhaps it will be better that he should look at 
the registers this eyening and we will supply the evidence to morrow 
morning. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. Is there any other head of evidence you can 
go on with now P 

Mb Alexakdbb. Yes ; my lord, there is still the evidence about 
the Bible which I p ropose toput in now. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. Then you had better go on with that now 
and leave these registers for the present ; you do not put in extracts 
from the registers ; but you propose to prove that they are defective, 
and that there are deficiencies in them. 

Mb Alexandbb. Yes, my lord, we have not been able to find in 
them anything that is serviceable to the plaintiff. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. Then nothing remains I understand but that 
evidence and the Bible. 

Mb Albxakdbb. Nomylord* 

Mb Justigb Willbs. We had better see at once what the Bible is, 
let me look at it. 

(The Bible is handed to his lordship.) 

Mb Albxakdbb. Your lordship will perceive two places which are 
marked with a white ribbon, it is a Welsh Bible to which I imderstand 
is prefixed the form of common prayer, and in the beginniDg of the 
Bible you will find the name of Wilfiam Morgan of Mamhilad rather 
printed than written, and it is also written on one of the fly leaves. 

Mb Justigb Willbs. It is an old Bible. 

Mb Alexakdbb. Yes, my lord, it is a Welsh Bible of the date of 
1678 I think — there is the name of William Moi^an of Mamhilad in it, 
the '< W " of the William is printed and the " M " of Mamhilad is also 
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printed. It is to be foond in the first page of the book» and that is 
followed by some latin statement of its being his book. 
Mb Justiob Willbs. Yes» *' Hie liber est mens.'' 
Mb Albxandbb. Then lower down in the book yonr lordship will 
find the name " John Morgan of Trevethin." 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Out of whose custody does this book 
oomeP 

Mb Albxakdbb. It comes from a person of the name of Pritchard, 
who said that he was a relation of the Morgan £unily, I should say 
more properly a connexion of the Morgan fiamily. In some other parte 
of that book will be found first the signature of a William Morgan with 
a very peculiar circumflex ** W ** to the " William." 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Can you prove this book to have been in 
custody in which it would be likely to be P If it had been in the posses- 
sion of William who you say was the brother of John it would be of 
some importance. 

Mb Albxahdbb. I cannot carry it farther than by proving that 
Pritchard considered himself a connection of the family. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. If it came out of custody which would shew 
that it was very likely to have been in the possession of William 
Morgan : it need not be certain, but if it is highlj[ probable that it was 
in his possession, then the book itself would be evidence of his hand- 
writing, but without that proof of custody or proof of the handwriting I 
. should think it would not be evidence. 

Mb Albxandbb. We will prove the handwriting of William 
Morgan of Mamhilad by a comparison of the handwriting ; your lord- 
ship will see the name further on in the book. 
Mb Justicb Willbs. Yes, I see the name " William Morgan.'' 
Mb Albtandbb. Yes, my lord, with a very peculiar circumflex 
** W," and you will afterwards find at another part marked with a white 
ribbon " John Morgan of Trevethin/' or " late of Trevethin," a large 
** John," and then a smaller "John/* written '' John Morgan, Trevithin," 
and it will be found by compiirison that the '* William Morgan *' written 
on the paffe to which I have just referred and the '' William Morgan *' 
on the deed which will be put in, is the handwriting of the same person. 
By that deed of 1697 it appears that William Morgan was the son of 
Edmund Morgan and Catherine his wife. It is so recited in the 
deed. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Who do you say this William Morgan is 
whose name appears in the book P 

Mb Albxakdbb. The same William Morgan whose signature is 
upon the deed of 1697. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Which of the Williams we have been 
referring to P 
Mb Sbbjeavt Pigott. William the common ancestor. 
Mb Justicb Willbs. The WiUiam whose brother it is alleged 
John was P 
Mb Albxandbb. No, my lord ; William the father of both those. 
Mb Justicb Willbs. He is not the common -ancestor. 
Mb Albxakdbb. William, the husband of Eleanor. 
Mb Sbbjbakt Fick>tt. The father of William and John. 
Mb Albxandbb. Besidea those two handwritings to which I have 
called your lordship's attention in the book, your lordship will find the 
name of ** Edmund Morgan " written across on one of the fly-leaves at 
the commencement, in a very fine and remarkable hand. It is written 
with great minuteness. 
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Mb Jvstiob Willbb. You must prove what you can with respect 
to this book. 

Mb Albxaksbb. Perhaps the best plan will be to put in this deed 
of 1697 first. 

Mb SBBJBi.NT FiaoTT. The deed is dated the Ist of October, in the 
ninth year of the reign of our Soyereign Lord William the Third. 
That would be 1697. There is no anno domini. 
Mb Justiob Willbs. The signature- is all you have to r^er to. 
Mb Sbbjbaitt PiaoTX. No, my lord. We are going to put in the 
deed for another purpose. 

Mb Fhipsok. We put in the deed to show that Edmund was 
married to Catherine, and was father to Edmund Morgan ; tibat 
Edmund is a family name. 

Mb Albxaitdbb. Your lordship will find that the signatures of 
Edmund Morgan and^ of William Morgan are the same as the signa- 
tures which are found in the Bible. 

Mb Bbbjbant Pigott. The deed is dated the 1st of October, 1697, 
between Edmund Morgan, of the parish of Mamhilad, in the county 
of Monmouth, and Gamerine his wife, and William Morgan of the 
parish of Mamhilad aforesaid, son and heir apparent of the said Ed- 
mund Morfi^ and of Catherine, of the one part, and Theophilus 
Beynolds of the Gam, in the parish of , in the said counlr 

of Monmouth, Esq., and John Morgan, of Pont^bethin, in the parish 
of Uangibl^, in the said county of Monmouth, of the other part. Then 
the deed witnesses iJiat in consideration of the sum of five shillings of 
lawful English money unto the said Edmund Morgan and Catherine 
his wife, and Williiim Morgan, before the taking and delivery hereof, . 
by the said Theophilus Eejmolds and John Morgan in hand, paid. 

Mb Phifson. It might be stated shortly that th e p urport of the 
deed, as far as I have seen it, is this — It shews that William was .the 
son of Edmund, by Catherine, his wife^ and then it goes on to release 
and convey certain premises at Mamhilad to trustees, one of whom is 
called John Morgan, in trust for the heirs of ihe body of WiUimn, . 
being his marriage settlement. It seems to have been the marriage 
settlement of Wuliam, the husband of Eleanor, a settlement made 
upon the marriage of William and Eleanor, and it conve^rs certain 
property to them for life, I believe ; at aU events, to their heirs in tail. 
It has nothinff to do with the property now in dispute. It is only 
TOoduced to wow that. Edmund was the father of that William, that 
Edmund was a family name, and that he was the father of William. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. That the common ancestor had a &ther of 
the name of Edmund. 

Mb Phipson. That is all. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. And for the handwriting. 

Mb Phipson. That is reaUy all the value of me deed ; then it is 
executed by these parties Edmund and William. As to IJjese signa- 
tures which are very peculiar, we suggest, and mean to prove, that 
they are in the same handwriting as the signatures in the ioible. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. You propose to prove that ? 

Mb Phipson. Yes, my lord. 

Mb Whatblbt. It is very desirable, if my friend proposes to put 
in this book, that he should do it by daylight, and that l^ere should 
be some account given of it. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Let us see first of all whether it is admis- 
sable or not. 

Mb Whatblby. If your lordship pleases. 
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ME WILLIAM HEEAPATH sworn. Examined by Mb Fhipsok. 

Q. Haye yon been accustomed to examine handwriting with a yiew 
to ascertain whether a certain writing is or is not written by the same 
person as another handwriting P 

A. Yes, I haye occasionaUy done so. 

Q. Haye you examined the signatures in that Bible P 
(The Bible is handed to the witness.) 

A, Which signatures do you refer to P 

Q. Haye you seen them r 

A, I haye seen many of them. 

Q Haye you examined the signature in that Bible, "William 
Morgan P" 

A. Yes. 

Q. Haye you also attentiyely examined the signature " Edmund 
Morgan " in that Bible P 

A. Yes. 

Q* Will you just open the book so that we may see you are speak- 
ing of the same signature as that to which my lord s attention has been 
oaUcd, — ^first, as to the signature " William Morgan," is ihere a pecu- 
liar circumflex sort of " W." P 

A. Yes, it is like two eights put oyer each other and then curled 
up. 

Q. Does that occur more than once P 

A, Yes. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. Are you acquainted with ancient hand- 
writingP 

A. 1 haye seen a great number of ancient documents. 

Q* But haye you studied ancient handwriting so as to be fmniTifl p 
with the handwritings of particular periods P 

A. I could not speak to that. 

Mb Phipson. Will you look at the circumflex '^ W " in fhat book 
(the Bible) P Are you or are you not of opinion that those W's are 
written by the same person P 

A> They are of the same character.' 

Mb Justiob Willbs. I doubt that. If you (Mr Phipson) look 
again, you will flnd that in the deed the small letters are yery pro- 
nounced and distinct, and they are rather straggling in the Bible. 

Mb Phipson. They might haye been written at a (Merent time of 
life, probably. 

A, There are two W's which differ from each other. 

Mb Whatblby. What paper are you referring to P 

A. A fac-simile which I took. One "William" is yery much like 
what I described just now. Here is a " W," the first strolce of which 
begins something like the old Endish "W"; and the "M" in that 
" Morgan " differs rather from we " M " in the second " William 
Morgan.'' 

Mb Justiob Willbs. This is the yice of referring to similarities in 
particular letters instead of referring to the general character of the 
handwriting. What I was pointing out was, that the general character 
of the ''William Mor^^an ^ in the deed appears to me to be in the 
handwriting of a considerably older man, and of a man who delibe- 
rately set about forming his name by writing eyery letter. The letter 
" W,*' no doubt, is like, — ^it is yery fike ; but I do not agree that the 
smaller letters are. 
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M|t Phipsok. Mr Herapath has not seen the deed yet, my lord. 

Mb Jubticb Willbs. I thoaght he had said that these signatures 
are like the signatures upon the deed. 

Mb Phipson. No, xny lord, he has not said that jret. I was about 
to hand him the deed.^ I was askiuff him, in the first instance, whether 
he has examined the signatures in me Bible. 

MbJusticbWillbs. I thought that tiiesewere things which he 
had seen before he came here. 

Mb Fhipsov. No, my lord, he has neyer seen tiie deed. 

Thb Witnbss. I have seen nothing but this book (the Bible), my 
lord. 

Mb Fhipson. Now look at the deed, if you please (handing the 
deed to tiie witness). This is a bad light for lookmg at handwriting ; 
it ought to l>e done by daylight. Just look quietly St that '* WiUiua 
Morgan" for a moment or two. 

A. The <' W" is written in the same way, like a double-eight. 

Q. Will you be good enough to answer the question I put to you 
when you have examined the signature P 

A. The "William "is not written long, but "WilL** 

Q. I am asking you to be good enough to look at it* and then I 
.will put a question to you. 

(The witness examines the writing.) 

Mb Phipsov. Now, are you ready P 

A* Yes. 

Q. Haring examined that "Edmund" and << William Morgan*' 
on the deed, and having examined the "William Morgan" on the 
Bible, are you or are you not of opinion that they were written by the 
same person P 

A. Yes, I am. They are written in the same style ; one is larger 
than the other ; one seems to be a formal handwriting, and the other 
is written without formaliiy. 

Q. Whatever slight differences there may appear to be in thejU) 
are you of opinion that they are written by the same person P 

A. I think so. There is a peculiarity in several of the ^letters,— • 
they resemble each other. 

Mb Whatblet. Does your lordship think this is evidence P This 
is not the evidence of an ex]>ert. 

Mb Alexakdeb. There is nothing in the evidence which requires 
that the vntness should be an expert. 

Mb Justice Willesc This is evidence for me. 

Mr Whatblet. If it is for your lordship, I do not care about it. 

Mb Justice Willes. I asked Mr Herapath whether he is ac- 
quainted with the handwriting of different -periods with an object. 
W ith great respect to Mr Herapath, I do not know how he can speak 
upon the subject more than another man. 

Mb Phipsov. The deed being in evidence, we might submit this 
to the jury. 

Mb Justice Willes. No, you cannot show the documents to the 
jury tiU you lay some foundation for it I have never known evidence 
of me kind to oe given before. I do not know whether any bock else 
has. The book could not be put in unless it came from the family. I 
feel rather anxious thaji there should be something like substantial 
evidence to prove that some of the family had the Bible in their pos- 
session. 

Mb Phipsok. We have some evidence upon that subject, my lord, 
but it is only slight. 
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Mb Justicb Willbs. I do not mean to say that the book does not 
seem to be a genuine book : it does ; bat we must see that it was in 
the family in question, otherwise it may deceive the jnir. 

Mb Phipsok. Suj^posing that your lordship ana the jury should 
be satisfied that the signature ** William Morgan " in the book is in 
the same handwriting as the '* William Morgan '* in the deed, then the 
book must have been in the family. This is one mode of proving the 
fact. 
Mb Justiob Willes. No. 
Mb Fhipson. We put that as a presumption. 
Mb Alexandeb. This is a new question, arising upon the tolera- 
tion given to comparison of handwritmg under the recent law. 

Mb Justiob AVillbs. No doubt, but for that the question would 
not arise. It used always to be considered that books of this kind 
were not admissible in evidence, unless they were shown to have come 
out of the hands of some member of the family. 

Mb Albxakdbb. But now that the law recognises the j)ropriety of 
comparing lumdwritings, the question as to the admissibility of the 
evidence stands upon a different footing. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Let me see whether it is for the jury or for 
the Judge. Let me look at the Common Law Phicedure Act» Which 
is the section that relates to it P 

Mb Phipson. I am sorry to say that my copy of the Act is not 
here. It is in the Act of 1854. It does not require that Uiey should 
be skilled witnesses. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. No, you first say that the writing in the 
margin in the Bible is the same as the writing in the deed, and you 
say that the writing in the deed is presumably the writing of the per- 
son who writes '* Hie liber est mens.*' 
Mb Albzakdbb. Yes, my lord. 
Mb Justice Willbs. I will receive the evidence. 
Mb Phipson (to the witness). Have you also examined the signa- 
ture '' Edmund Morgan " in the Bible P 
Ai There are several ** Edmund Morgans " in the Bible. 
Q. Will you look now at the signature " Edmund Morgan " in the 
deedP 
j4. Yes, there is a great peculiarity about the letter ''E." 
Q. In your jud^^ent are the words '* Edmund Morgan " in the 
Bible written by the same person as wrote that signature to the deedP 
A. This (the deed) is very similar to one or more of the ^* Edmund 
Morgans " in the Bible. ^ ... 

Q. Are those signatures, in your opinion, written by the same per- 
son or not P 

A. Ther& are many "Edmund Morgans," and they are written in 
a different way. 

Q. What part are you alluding to now P 

A, I cannot tell by this light. They are written over other writing, 
and sometimes other writing is written over them. I should have 
some difficulty in finding it now. 

Mb Justice Willbs. There is great difficulty in doing it now. 
Probably we had better proceed with this evidence to-morrow morn- 
ing. I would just put it to you (Mr Phipson) to consider the matter a 
little. I suppose you are going to put in some entry in the Bible. 
The difficulty arising from its bein^ out of the pale of the family is 
this, — that you cannot tell at what time it came into William Morgan's 
hands. You had better, therefore, consideip how far, supposing I 
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should receive it (and probably, as it is « new question^ I should do 
so), you will put yourself in peril by it. Generally, when a book of 
this kind has oeenput in, it has been in consequence of some list at 
the beginning of it, " Born so and so," or " Married so and so ; " 
whereas this is a book which seems to have been written in by a school- 
boy, and to have been scribbled in from time to time. You had better 
consider till to-morrow morning whether it is worth while to 
tender it. 

Adjourned to to-ntorrorw, nine o'clock. 



SECOND DAY. 



MR PHILLIP EDWAKD TILLARD recaUed. Examined by 

Mb Phipsok. 

Q, Have you now gone over the registers which you searched so 
to be able to state for what years they are deficient F 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state, if vou please, for what periods, if any, the regis- 
ters of Mamnilad are dencient P 

A, There are no entries in the Mamhilad registers for 1683 
for 1685. 

Q. You need not begin so early. 

A. There are some notes stating that from 1716 to 1720 the regis- 
ters are wanting — 1727 is not registered 1729 and 1730— then there is 
another entry stating that 1732, 1733, and 1734 are not set down. 

Q. There are no registers in those years P 

A, No, there are memorandums to that effect in the book. 

Q. And you find none P 

A. No. 

Q. What other registers do you speak to P 

A. Goitre. 

Q. What of that P 

A. 1729, 1730, and 1731 are not set down. 

Q. Have you any other parish P 

A. Trevetnin — I searched there — ^from 1709 to 1726 inclusive they 
are not set down. 

Q. Is there a note to that effect P - 

A, No ; one book ends in 1709^ and the next begins in 1726, and 
there is no register between, it begins in 1727* 

Q. Have you any other to give us P 

A, Uanannock. 

Q. I do not know that we know anything about that. 

A. That commences in 1711—171*2, 1713, 1727, 1728, 1729, 1730, 
1738, 1740, 1741, to 1751 inclusive are not registered. 

Q. It is suggested that that is the parish where William Morgan 
the common ancestor, was married. Have you any other P 

A. There is LlanoTer. 
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Q. The mother church P 

A. Yes ; 1716 and 1720 are not registered ; then there is a gap from 
1735 to 1744 inclusive, they are not registered. 



Cross^xamined bj Mb Whatelby. 

Q* Have you examined the Bishop's Eegister P 

A. No I nave not. : 

Q. Not for the duplicates P 

A. No. 

Q. For none of them P 

A. No. 



ME JOHN HUCKWELL sworn. Examined by Mb Phipson, 

Q. Have you made any search in the Bishop's Eegister for the 
duplicates of the registers P 

A, I have. 

Q. •Where did you search P 

A* I searched in seven years transcripts. 

Q. Seven parishes P 

A. Seven parishes. 

Q. What registers ) 

A, I searched in UanoYer, TreYethin, Abergavenny. 

Q. The Bishop's Eegister P 

A. Ye8« 

Q. For what parishes P 

A. Uanover, Mamhilad, Trevethin, Abergavenny, Goitre, 
Llancellock. 

Q. In Trevethin did you find the registers complete or not P 

A, With one or two exceptions, for one or two years — I cannot re- 
member wiUiout referrine^. 

Q. Yon should have had them ready. 

A. I have them here. 

Q. From 1709 to 1726 is there a deficiency P 

A. There is nothing older than 1725, there is no transcript before 
that with one exception, 1691. 

Q. Before 1725 there is no transcript P 

A. No transcript. 

Q. Now as to Mamhilad, how does that stand ? 

A, It commences from 1725. 

Q. Do you mean to say there is none before that P 

A, There is none before that. 

Q. Does it go on regularly after that P 

A, It does. 

Q. Up to what time. 

. Mb Justice Willes. You had better take those that are not in the 
parish register. 

Mb Kextii^q. All after 1725 are regular are they P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Phipson. Now the next parish P 

A, Llanover, that commences from 1726 ; there is one in 1697. 

Q. And does it go on regularly after that P 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Now the next P 

A, Goitre, that commences with 1726 ; there is also one in 1797. 
" Q. After 1725 is that regular P 

A. Yes ; then there is Llanfoist. 

Q. I think we need not trouble you about that, you have searched 
at Llanfoist if it is wanted P 

A, Yes ; then there is LlaneUan. 

Q. That is a new name too, is that an adj<Hning parish P 

A. It is not far distant. 

Q. You searched there at all eyents P 

Q. Yes ; they begin in 1725 ; there is also one for 1697, then 
Abergayenny. 

Mb Justice Willes to Mb Phipson. Do you want that P 

Mb Phipbok. No, 1 think not, my lord. 

Mb Justice Willes. The onlj one remaining is Llanoyer. 

Mb Whateley. We had that just now. 

Mb Sebjeant Pigott. Now, my lord, we will put in the deeds. 

Mb KEATiira. They were put in last night before Mr Herapath 
was called. 

Mb Sebjeant Pioott. Then we will examine Mr Herapath. - 

Mb Whateley. There is a gentleman in attendance here who is 
yery expert in these matters, fie is, no doubt, known to your lord- 
ship by name (Mr Nethercliff) ; perhaps your lordship will allow^ him 
to come into court to hear what Mr Herapath says upon this subject P 

Mb Sebjeant Pigott. Certainly, we cannot object to that. 

MB WILLIAM HEBAPATH recalled. Further examined by Mb 

Sebjeant Pioott. 

Q. You haye seen the signatures on this deed (handing a deed to 
the witness) P 

A, No ; I haye neyer seen this deed before. 

Q. First look at the " William Morgan," and obserye, if yoa please, 
the"WP" 

A, Yes J the " W," the " M," and the " r,'* are made similar to 
one that appears in the Bible. 

Q. Now look at the " William Morgan " on that (handing another 
deed to the witness) P 

A. I think they are both the same. 

Q. Now look at " William Morgan " on the mar^n there (handing 
the Bible to the witness) P Do you belieye that to be written by the 
same hand as wrote the *' Willifun Morgan '* on the deeds P 

A. It has yery much the same style and character — the M, r, and g 
—this is written lareer and closer togetiier, but it seems to haye been 
written bj the same nand. 

Q. Did you eyer see a " W " written like that before P 

A. No. 

Mb Sebjeant Willes. — Haye you seen many writings of the date 
of the latter end of the I6th centuiy . 

A. I haye seen printing to a yery considerable extent, but not 
writing. 

Mb Sebjeant Pioott. Now look at the signatures of Edmund 
Morgan to the deeds P 

A. Both those signatures in the deeds haye the same character of 
capital E^that I find m tibe book. There are four Edmunds. 
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Q. Do yoa belieye that the Edmund Morgan that is written there 
18 the same character — ^the same handwriting as that in the deeds P 

A. The '* B " is a Tory peculiar one. 

Mb KsATiNa. Had you not better answer the question P 

A, Yes, I think they are. 

Mb Sbbjbant Pigott. My learned friends may, if the;^ like, cross- 
examine you, as to your reasons for cominfi; to that conclusion, bi the 
fly leaf or on the back of the last leaf of tne book of Malachi, there is 
"• John Morgan"— in your judgment is that an old writing P 

A, Oh, yes ; I do not tnink it is modem. 

Mb Justice Willbs, That I shaU not take down, because Mr 
Herapath does not profess to know anything of old writing. 

Thb Witness. Not of the dates, my lord. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Are you the Mr Herapath, the great 
chemist P 

A. I am speaking as a chemist now. 

Mb Sbbjbant Pioott. My question ought rather to have been 
addressed to the age of the ink. 

A, I think it is old ink. I think it has been exposed to the atmo- 
sphere for a considerable time. 

Q. When you say a considerable time, can you give me any notion 
as to the length of time P 

A, A great many years. 

Q. And as a chemist jeou are competent to give an opinion upon 
that subject P 

wl. lam. 

Cross-exanuned by Mb WhateleT. 

Q. When did you first see that book P 

A. When I was here last week upon another trial. 

Q. Was that before the court adjourned to Gloucester P 

A, Yes ; on the same daj or the day before I think. 

Q. Or the day after, which P 

A. Bealiy I cannot tell, but I think it was a day before. 

Q. Just be correct P 

A. I cannot tax my memory — ^it was about that time. 

Q. You did not come here upon the last occasion for the purpose 
of giving your evidonoe in this case with reference to this book r • 

A. Certainly not, it was after I had been examined on another trial, 
I recollect. 

Q. That was a trial in the other court, in a poisoning case P 

A, No, not in a poisoning case, a case of murder. 

Q. Ink varies very much, does it not P 

A, Yes, according to its composition. 

Q. It is not very difficult to make ink look like old ink P 

A, -No ; you may do so by admixture. 

Q. For instance, the ink I wrote with last night I see is extremely 
brown, while some that I wrote with some weeks ago will be quite 
black P 

A. I do not know, it may be so. 

Q. It depends upon the composition of the ink, I suppose P 

A. Yes ; it is possible to make recent ink look something like 
old ink< 

Q. It is not only possible but easy to do so. It depends upon the 
chemical composition of the ink P 

A, No ; it depends on the oxidation of the iron. 
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Q. That 18 tibe same ihifig yoa IcBOW P 

A, Not exactly. 

Q. I am not going to bandy teitam with yon on a matter of chemis- 
try. How often nave yon been called on to give evidence as to ancient 
handwriting ? 

A. A good many times ; at least I baye had to examine it a good 
many times. 

^ Q. I did not ask you that. How often have you been called on to 
give eyidenoe as to ancient handwritings F 

A. I do not think I have been examined many times on ancient 
handwriting, though I have had a good maxiy times to examine it. 

Q. Have you ever been examined as to the date of particular items P 

A. Ko. 

Q. If I understand you rightly, you saw this book for the first time 
when you came to Monmouth last week P 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did you see it again P When you came here yesterday 
or the day before P 

A. The first time I came here I saw it. 

Q. When did you see it the second time P 

A. On Tuesday night I think I saw it. 

Q. The ink varies a good deal in this book does it not P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Some of the ink is perfectly black and looks like modem ink, 
does it not P 

A. I do not see any that looks so. 

Q. Look at that which is this instant opened to my eye, that dark 
black entry (handing the Bible to the witness, and pointing out the 
entry) P 

A. Do you mean the name of John Morgan P 

Q. I am talking of the writing here f 

A. There is a good deal of writing here. 

Q. Look at the darkest ink P 

A That is '^ John Morgan, late of the parish of Trevethin ;'* that is 
what I spoke of just now as being old ink, ancient ink. 

Q. Is there not some writing above that looks of a different kind ; 
that is old ink is it not Pi 

A. It is paler and older no doubt — ^it looks so. 

Q. Do you mean that the older ink is always paler than more 
recent inkr 

A* No ; it is more inclined to redness. 

Q. Does not that in a great measure depend upon what the ink is 
composed of P 

A. No ; it depends more upon the exposure to the moisture of the 
atmosphere — ^in recent ink it is in the state of the first oxide of iron. 

Q. Your red is the oxide of iron after a long exposure to the 
atmosphere P 

A. Yes. 

Q. There are several modes of making ink, are there not P' 

An The proportions differ — the general mode of mdcin^ it is the 
same ; there is a blue black in recent ink which is not found m old ink, 
that is, the blue blackness disappears, and the iron passes to the state 
of red oxide, and combines, like u'on-mould with cloth or with paper. 

Q. Was not the old ink often made with gall P 

A> Yes ; modem ink is made with galls, and so is ancient ink, galls 
and sulphate of iron, and a little gmn to prevent its faUing. 
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Mb Jttsttcs Willbs. Ink xAed to be made with carbon in some 
foimP 

A, That is more of tbe Indian ink character. 

Or Some of the very old writings are written with that ink? 

A, Yes ; old charters. 

Q. If you look at the old charters yon do not find the ink to have 
been made with galls and iron, bat with something like lampblack? 

A, Something like Indian ink. 

Q, Oak galls? 

A, AH ink is made now of oak galls and logwood, with sulphate of 
iron or copperas, as it is called, and a little gum, and sometimes a little 
sulphate of copper added to it. There is a little sulphate of copper 
generally added now to ink, to improve its colour. 

Q. The other is blue vitriol P 

A. Yes, one is blue vitriol and the other is green vitriol. 

Q. I understand you to say that you think the ink with which this 
writing in the Bible was written is ink which you reco^ise as having 
been made in the way you have described, and you thmk it has been 
there for a great many years P 

A, Yes, and I thml it has been subjected to die action of the 
atmosphere. 

Q. How many years you cannot possibly say F 

A, No. 

Be-ezamined by Mb SBBjnBAirT Pioott* 

Q- Were you not called in to attend a consultation with counsel 
last week P 

A, Yes, I was. 

Q. And to give your opinion upon the writing at that time P 

A, Yes, I "Was. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Under the Latin inscription there is '' £t 
meus." 

Mb Sbb jbant Pioott. Under the ** Hie liber." 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Yes, you want to use this for the '* John'* at 
the end of the book Malachi P 

Mb Sbbjbant Pi<K)tt. Yes, my lord. " 

Mb Justicb Willbs. You have no evidence of that being the 
writing of any particular person P 

Mb Albxakdbb. No, my lord, we have not. 

Mb Sbbjbant Pigott. We will put in the Bible if your lordship 
receives it. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. Is it objected to P You (Mr Whateley) see 
what the object of putting it in is P It is for the purpose of ^-hat is 
written at the end of the Book of Malachi. I do not know whether 
it is worth your while to object to it. 

Mb Whateley. It appears to me to be utterly unimportant, my 
lord. 

Mb Justice Willes. Mr Alexander has stated that all the use he 
seeks to make of it, is for the purpose of the name that is written at 
the end of the Book of Malachi. 

Mb Alexajstdeb. I wish to show, that " John Morgan late of the 
parish of Trevethin." at the end of the Book of Malachi, is found in 
this book, which, from the similarity of the handwriting, appears to 
have belonged to Edmund Morgan of Mamhilad, the common 
ancestor. 
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Mb Justicb Willbs. I do not ihiiik> Mr WLateley, that it Ib worth 
while objecting to it. 

Mb Whatelby. I^o, my lord. 

Mb Justice Willbs^ Then it maj be read that in the beginning, and 
throughout there are si^atures which resemble so nearly the signa- 
tures appearing on the deed, that Mr Herapath says he belieyes tney 
are the same ; then between Malachi and the Apocrypha there is this, 
which is very peculiar writing, " John Morgan, late of Trevethin, — " 
that is the whole that is in the oook. It is for the purpose of showing that 
Hiere was a John Morgan who was connected with William Morgan. 
You (the jury) shall see the book by-and-by, when you come te con- 
sider the matter. 

Mb Albzandbb. There are two letters of Mr Waddingten's which 
we will put in. . 

Mb Sbbjbaitt Pigott. One is dated the 16th of August^ 1855, 
and is addressed by Mr Waddington, the attorney for the defendant, 
to Mr Tanner, tiie attorney for uie plaintiff: " Dear Sir, I have not at 
present documentary evidence that Miss Morgan's grandfather had no 
brother, but we have hearsay evidence, and, as I said before, I have no 
doubt of the fact. I am aware it is not conclusive, but it is observable, 
that the wiU of the great-grandfather mentions a son and three daugh-. 
ters, and no other (mildren./* The other letter is dated the 16th of 
Februarv, 1866 ; that also is from Mr Waddington to Mr Tanner : 
" Dear Sir, Not having heard from you so long, 1 supposed the claim 
of the plaintiff had been dropped. 1 was therefore a little surprised 
the otiier day to find that tbe defendant, without any previous intimation 
to me, had been served with an ejectment, which, if you had been good 
enough to forward to me, I would readily have given my imdertaking to 
appear to. As it is, I think it right to mention £r your guidance in con- 
tinuing the proceedings, that the statement which I have ahready made 
to you, namely, that me intestate's grandfather had no brother, will be 
found to be correct, and, among other circumstances which go to show 
this, is a written document which at the time of our correspondence I 
had myself not seen, being mislaid, but which Mr Nicholl's father has 
laid his hand upon since the ejectment was brought, and which con- 
firms such statement in my opinion beyond dispute." 

Mb Albxakdbb. I also opened the circumstance of MrNicholl, the 
defendant, taking possession of the property on the same night that the 
intestate died. 

Mb Whatelby. That is admitted. 

Mb Justice Willbs. I have put down, that the Bible comes from 
the hands of a Mr Phillips, who supposes himself to be a member of 
the family. 

Mb Alexandbb. Fritchard, my lord. 

Mb Whatelby. I should like them to prove that. 

Mb Justice Willbs. It is admitted, on the ground of the hand- 
writing, the only reason why I had teken down the custody from 
which it comes, is because there may be some question hereafter as to 
the weight of the evidence ; it comes from the hands of a Mr Fritchard 
who supposes himself to be, but is not proved to be, a member of the 
family. 

Mb Whatelby. Perhaps your lordship will be kind enough to add 
to that that there is no evidence from whence the Bible came. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. No evidence is given as to its custody. 

Mb Whatelby. We do not admit it to have come from 
Pritehard. 
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Mb JusncB W1I1LB8. It is opened so, but 00 evidence is given Jtm^ 
to its costodjP 

Mb Albxanbeb. That is the plaintiff's case, my lord. 

Mb Whatblet. May it please your Lordship, — Gentlemen of 
the Jury : It now becomes my duty to address you on the part of 
the defendant, the Bev. Iltyd Kicholl, to offer to you some few 
observations upon the case as it at present stands, ana also to direct 
your attention to the evidence which, with the assistance of my learned 
friends, I shall lay before you on behalf of the defendant. 

I shall not detain you very lonjBp upon the present occasion in making 
observations upon my learned iriends' case, fqr this reason, that it wiH 
become my duly at tne conclusion of the evidence I have to give, to 
call your attention to the whole of the case as it will then have been 
presented to you. Inasmuch, therefore, as I would spare you the 
fatifi^ue of hearing a twice-told tale, I shall not so into an examination 
of the case of the plaintiff in any great detail, but will only point out 
to you some few of the leading features of it, and then open to you 
such evidence as we have to offer (and most important evidence you 
will find it to be) on the part of the defendant. My learned friend 
said, and said with great truth, that the defendant is a gentleman of 
very high respectabinty . He is a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and. he belongs to a family long resident in this county, which, at all 
events, must oe known to you by name. The defendant's father, Mr 
Iltvd Nicholl, is a magistrate of the county ; he has served the office 
of nigh sheriff, and is, I believe I may sa^, one of tJie most honourable 
and excellent men in this county. Ine family of Mr Nicholl have long 
been on terms of the greatest mtimacy with the Morgan family, and 
they, as you may suppose, believed, and believe, that they are entitled 
to the property of the late Miss Bachel Morgan ; and therefore, upon 
her death they lost no time in taking possession of that which was their 
own property, and also in taking possession of the deeds which save a 
title to it. My friend made some observations upon that yesterday, as 
if he wished it to be inferred that they had thereby obtained an unfair 
advantage. I protest I know not what it is. There was no claimant of the 
property at that time. The plaintiff had not appeared : he did not make 
any claim or show any symptoms of an intention to make any claim, until 
long afterwards. Miss Eachel Morgan died in 1854, ana it appears, 
^ I am not mistaken, that it was at least twelve months afterwards tha^ 
. uie plaintiff in any way showed himself as a claimant of the property 1 
Mr I^icholl took possession upon the death of Miss Sachel Morgan, 
because there' was valuable property requiring to be looked after; pro- 
perty to which the defendant had no clium and which was given up to 
the next of kin. Although Mr Nicholl, the defendant, claims to be 
(and I think you will be of opinion, is) the heir to the real estate of 
Miss Hachel Morgan, he was not the next of kin, and therefore the 
personal estate, consisting of furniture, money, coins, and so on, which 
belonged to the next of kin, has been divided among them. 

Now, centlemen, I will give you an account (and it shall be' a short 
one) of the connexion that subsisted between these parties,— the family 
. of the Nicholls and the family of the Morgans, of whom the intestate 
was one. They were extremely intimate. The NichoUs and the 
Morgans have been on the most intimate terms for a ^eat number 
of years. The Morgans were on intimate terms with Mr Iltyd 
Nicnoll, and Mr Styd Nicholl was on intimate terms with Miss 
Bachel Morgan, with the last William Morgan, with a i^entle- 
man named white, of Pontypool, their relation ; and also with idl 
the other branches of the family. They were on intimate terms also 
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inth WiUiAm Morgan, of Mamhilad ; and yon will find, in tlie oonne of 
ijie case wHcli we shall lay before you, constant declarations, especially 
by Bachel Mor^^, that at her death liie Nicholls would succeed to her 
real estate. At that time there was no question about the Morgana 
who have now sprung up ; they were then entirel]^ unknown. I will 
call before you a gent&man, who was the confidential solicitor of Miss 
Bachel Morgan and the Morgan family, Mr Morgan, of Mamhilad, and 
others ; a gentleman who was formerly their confidential solicitor, but 
who has since been called to the bar, more for the sake of station than 
with an intention to practice,— I mean Mr McDonnell, who will tell 
you that, although he was intimate with the whole family, he never 
from first to last heard of any such person as the plaintiff who now 
claims to be heir to this property. I will also call before you a great 
number of persons who were intimate with the family of the Morgans, 
and who will tell you that upon many occasions this old lady, and 
several others of the family, said that the Nicholls were their nearest 
relations and that they would inherit the real estate. 

Now, gentlemen, how is the case of the plaintiff sought to be made 
out P It is sought to be made out simply and entirely by declarations, 
without a single document to support i^ unless, indeed, you should con- 
sider the book which has been produced before you to be a document 
which supports it. It is sought to be made out entirely and exclusively 
by conversations which are said to have taken place between persons 
wno are alleged to have been members of the Morgan family according 
to the plaintiff's pedigree, and others who are undoubted members of 
that family. The present claimant, you are aware, is a son of Isaao 
Morgan, who was the son of Willam Morgan, who was the son of 
Edmund Morgan ; and they say that thai Edmund Morgcm was a ion 
qf a John Morgan, Now, as my friend Mr Alexander said yesterday, 
when he opened the case with so much ability and clearness, the mam 
point in the case is whether William Morgan of Mamhilad, who was the 
son of the man who has been called the common ancestor (though he is no 
ancestor of the plaintiff's, if our case is true), had a bromer of the name 
of John. That is the great question in the cause, because if that John 
was really a brother orWilliam, and if the other parts of liie nedigree 
were true, then undoubtedly the plaintiff would succeed in estaolishing 
his case. But, gentlemen, 1 shall show you, I believe, beyond the pos^ 
B'Mlity of doubt, that there was no such person known, and that no 
such person could h(we existed as that John Morgan; and that, there* 
fore, if there was a John Morgan, he was not of that family, or at all 
events he could never have been a legitimate member of that family. 
Now, gentlemen, my learned iriend has called before you several old 
witnesses. The most iinportant of those witnesses are the three sur- 
viving children of this Edmund Morgan. Edmund Morgan died in 
the year 1810, and they have called oefore you an old man named 
Harry Morgan, and two of his sisters. Amy Evans and Anne Evans, 
who nave spoken to certain declarations, and if I mistake not, they are 
almost the only persons who have spoken to John Morgan. They say 
that their grandiisither was a John Morgan. They are almost, if not 
entirely, the only witnesses who have spoken of that John Morgan, 
and they say that his ynfe was named Diana. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not mean to go with any particularity through 
the evidence that has been given in this case at present ; but I wish 
you to bear in mind that that to which I have just adverted is almost 
the only evidence with reference to John Morgan. But, gentlemen, 
how is that evidence supported P First of all, there is no certificate of 
the baptism of John Morgan. They say they have searched for it, and 
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tism ; there is no certificate of his marriage, nor is there any certificate 
of his burial. You hare, howeyer, this important circiunstance : My 
learned friend has produced evidence to show that his wife Diana died 
on the 17th of Hay in the year 1745, and from the statement upon her 
tombstone you would infer that her husband was then alive. I have 
therefore this fact to start with, that at all events John Morgan was 
alive in the year 1745. The inscription on the tombstone of the wife, as 
well as I remember it, is, " Sacred to the Memory of Diana, wife of 
John Morgan, who died on the 17th of May, 1745." I do not mean to 
say that those are the exact words, but the inscription is to that effect. 
That is an important date, and it is corroborated by the statement they 
make in their own Bill in Chancery. 

Mb Alexakdeb. I must object to my Mend stating anythinjg that 
appears in some Bill in Chancery. No Bill in Chancery can be evidence 
here. 

Mb Whatslbt. I have a right to show what the history of the ~ 
cause is. 

Mb Alexakdeb. You have no right to allude to any Bill in 
Chancery. 

Me Justice Willes. No, for this reason : Every body knows that 
Bills in Chancery are very often framed by persons who do not know 
anything of the particular facts stated in them, and which are put down 
in order to compel the defendant to put in an answer either admitting 
or denying those facts ; and then, wnen the facts are ascertained, the 
Bill is amended accordingly. All you can do is to show that there was 
a BQl filed against certain parties, and you may show what the prater 
of the Bill was ; but you cannot go into any statements contained ia 
the Bill. 

Mb Whatblby. I apprehend I am at liberty to show that after a 
particular communication was made, the Bill was altered to suit that 
communication. 

Mb Alexaitbbb. My Mend cannot allude to the Bill in Chancery 
at all. 

Mb Justice Willes. Yes» he may allude to it. He may show 
what the prayer of the Bill was, but he must not refer to any fact stated' 
m it. 

Mb Whatelet. Suppose a particular date was given with respect 
to the death of a party, and that when you sent to the nerson who bad 
filed the Bill and document, which showed that it woula be convenient 
to alter the date given in the BUI, and the alteration was made 
accordingly, surely mat would be evidence to show the absence of bond 
fides f 

Mb Justice Willes. No ; a Bill in Chancery is not supposed to 
be a statement of facts. The plaintiff says, " I state this in order to 
ascertain howthe fact is, and when I have ascertained how the fact is, 
if it is not as I have stated it, I will amend my Bill accordingly." 

Mb Whateley. It is not important. We can now start from a 
different point. If it should become necessary I can tender the evi- 
dence by-and-by. 

Mb , Justice Willes. The only instance in which I have ever heard 
of a Bill in Chancery being put in was this : The late Lord Truro told 
me that in a case tried before Chief- Justice Tindall, at Guildhall, he 
put in a Bill in Chancery, filed by the defendant against the plaintiff, 
in order to show that the view presented by the Bill was inconsistent 
with the view which was set up at the trial. 
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. Mb WHATBLBTi I was about to refer to it, my lord, with that very 
view. 

Mb Justice Willbs. You had better not open it, but you can 
tender it in evidence by-and-by, if you think it necessary. 

Mb Whatelby. Gentlemen, I was anxious to get mv lord's view. 
Depend upon it, I will not infringe the rule he has laid down. At all: 
events, I have this upon which I can rely, that the alleged John Mor- 
gan was alive in the year 1745, because you have it stated in the 
inscription on the tombstone which was given in evidence by my friend 
yesterday, " Sacred to the Memory of Diana, wife of John Morgan," 
not " wife of tiie late John Morgan," or " widow of John Morgan," 
but ** Sacred to the Memory of Diana, wife of John Morgaa, who died 

ithat is Diana died) the 17th of May, 1745." That is an important 
act, which I must beg you to bear in mind. 1 shall not trouble you 
With many dates, but that is a date that you will find important. 

Kow, gentlemen, Harry Morgan was put forward by my learned 
friend, and very naturally, as a verv important witness. Heis a man 
far ^one in years, and there is evidently considerable confusion in his 
rec<Hlection. That is no matter of wonder. The machine will wear 
out, and a man of eighty-three cannot be expected to have his faculties 
as perfect as jou, gentlemen, who are in the full vigour of life. I do 
not mean to impute to him, or to some of the other witaiesses who have 
been caUed, more than this : They are talked to until they think they 
remember certain thinjgs ; they are talked to by such men as Jacob 
Williams and Jacob Morgan, and at last they bring themselves to 
believe that which it is desired they should state, and which has been 
suggested to them. It so happens that that man and his sisters, and 
several other witnesses, were examined before a Commissioner at 
Bristol some time in the course of last year, with a view to perpetuate 
their testimony. When we came to compare the evidence l^ey have 
given here, with that which they gave at Bristol, we found that there 
were considerable and important (uscrepancies as they appeared to us ; 
and I was inclined at one time to put their depositions in evidence : 
but on reconsidering the matter, it really seems to me not to be worth 
the time and trouble, and therefore I will not use those deposi- 
tions for the porpose of contradicting the evidence that the 
witnesses have given, but will take my stand upon much stronger 
ground ; upon the undoubted facts which exist in this case, and which, 
when you come to look at them, will show conclusively that the wit- 
nesses cannot be accurate in what they have stated. 

Kow, gentlemen, allow me to call your attention to one or two re- 
markable things that have been stated by the witnesses for the plaintifir* 
The old man,^ Harry Morgan, spoke of his father having said that his 
CTandfather's name was John. There has been no certificate of the 
birth or of the marriase, or of the burial of that John Morgan ; but this 
witness says, that he knew John Morgan of Graigwith for many years 
very well, and that he used to go to the canal office to attend the 
meetings there. I put it to him over and over a^ain whether he was 
accurate in his recollection as to that. I asked him if he knew John, 
and he said he knew him very weU. I said " Are you sure it was not 
William " P He said, "No, ' he quite repudiated the idea of its being 
William, and said " No ; it was John." Now I will show you that 
there never was a person named John Morgan, a committee man of that 
company. I have caused a search to be made in the books of that com- 
pany which has been kept with very great regularity, and I find that no 
such person as John Morgan is mentioned in them. I believe it 
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will torn out, however, that the name of William Morgan 
does appear as a committee-man of the Canal Company. That onlj 
goes to show the fallibility of human testimony, ana how dangerous 
a thing it is to rely upon the memory of such a man as Harry 
Morgan. 

Then, gentlemen, you will hare learned from the pedigree that there 
was a gentleman of the name of White, who married one of the sisters 
of old William Morgan, who they say was the brother of John Morgan. 
John Morgan, it is admitted on all liands, had three siaters — Elizabeth 
Morgan, through whom Mr Iltyd Nicholl, the defendant, claims ; Wil- 
liam Morgan had three sisters—Elizabeth Morgan, Mary Morgan, and 
Anne Morgan. Mary Morgan married a eentleinan named White. 
They had a son, who liyed at Pontypool, and who, therefore, would be 
first cousin to Edmund Morgan. The witness, Harry Morgan, had 
never heard of them. Indeed, you may take it that the old witness, 
Harry Morgan, and the other witnesses, Amy Evans and Anne Evans, 
had never heard of a relation of the name of Morris — had never heaM 
of a relation of the name of White,* or a relation of the name of Bond ; 
and the whole of their testimony was a sort of parrot-like repetition of 
tiie statement '* I had a grandfauier whose name was John, and I heard 
that the name of his wue was Diana, that they were related to the 
Morgans of Graigwith, and that they used to call them cousins." 
They never heard of any other relation in the world, which, when you 
bear in mind that the case of the plaintiff is to be supported wholly 
and entirely by testimony as to the declarations of supposed relations, 
becomes a most material fact to be borne in mind. L will now call 
your attention to the dates as they stand upon that point. Mrs Morris, 
whom I have just mentioned, was the Aunt of Edmund Morgan ; she 
did not die until the year 1786. 

Mb^satikg. If the case of the plaintiff is true. 
Mb Whatslbt. Even supposing the case of the plaintiff to be true 
this difficulty will not present itsdf. Mrs Morns was the aunt of 
Edmund, and did not die until the year 1786. Harry Morgan, the wit- 
ness, was bom in 1771. Amy, his sister, was bom in 1774, and Anne, the 
other sister, was bom in 17/6. , At the time of the death of Mrs Morris, 
who, if their case were true, would have been the Aunt of Edmund (but 
who, I say, was no relation at all), old Harry Morgan was just fifteen 
years of age, Amy was twelve years of age, and the other sister, Anne, 
was ten years of age, and yet you are asked to believe that these wit- 
nesses are speaking the truth when they say that they can speak to the 
relationship of these parties, they knowing nothing whatever of the 
relations I have mentioned, who were living near them, and who,* if their 
case is true, would be so nearly related to them in blood. Is not that 
demonstration that the evidence that those witnesses have given is 
false P ^A^y never heard either of Morris, or Bond, or White, or of 
their aunt Elizabeth, or qf amy other relatione, I say that it is clear to 
demonstration that they are speaking what is false. Either their recol- 
lection fails them, or they have been operated upon by Jacob Williams 
or Jacob Morgan, and have been induced to state that which they 
know to be false. Could they, for instance, have been ignorant that 
Mrs Bond, afterwards Mrs Bogers, lived till the year 1812, 
and that Edmimd lived till 1810, but it appears that they 
never heard of this person, first Mrs Bosers, whose name at 
first was Mrs Bond, x ou will bear in mind mat these witnesses are 
persons who come here to give you what they pretend to be their 
recollection as to the state of the family. They come here to pretend 
that the persons they speak of were relations, although, at the same 
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-time, tiiey never heard of the other relations to whom I have referred, 
who occupy important positionB in the pedigree. Does not the absence 
of that knowledge not only cast doubt and distrust upon the case of the 
nlaintiff, but does it not answer the case that my learned firiend has 
oeen endeavouring to set up P Then, again, Edmund never appears 
to have mentioned Mrs Bogers, or Mrs £ond, or their children, xhere 
is not one of their witnesses who ever heard of them. That obser- 
vation applies as wdl to Mr White at Fontypool. Mary, the aunt of 
£dmund, lived till 1780, but none of the plaintiflTs witnesses ever 
heard of such a person. I put this to you as a matter deserving 
your serious attention, because when you test the evidence of witnesses 
not by what they say they know but by what they must have known, 
if what they say is true, I say that the absence of knowledge of the 
persons to whom I have referred makes it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that they are coming here to tell you that whidi has no founda- 
tion in fact, lout there is another very remarkable thing with refer* 
'ence to this old man, Harry Morgan. For fowrteen years he his been 
living jai the workhouse, amd he comes here from the workhouse now. 
Do not let anybody for one moment suppose that I would mention his 
poverty as in the slightest degree a reproach; but it certainly is 
remarkable that a man who has been living in a workhouse for fourteen 
years, and who has come from the workhouse here, should never have 
applied for relief to any of his rich relations, and should never on any 
occasion have said to any of them, " Will you not give me something 
to relieve my poverty P" There is not, however, the slightest tittle of 
evidence to show tmit upon any one occasion he ever applied to any 
relation for relief, though he must have known that there were many 
of them living in wealth and affluence who probably would not have 
turned their face firom a poor man, particularly if he were a relation. 
Surely, gentlemen, that is a most miportant circumstance to bear in 
mind, when you consider the weight which is due to the evidence given 
on the part of the plaintifr. The observations I have now been making 
apply to Harry Mor gan, Amy Evans, Anne Evans, and many other 
witnesses in the case. Wlien I come to go through the evidence, which I 
shall do at a future period^ I think you will find that this is not an unim- 
portant observation ; that the witnesses were, many of them, extremely 
young when the conversations to which they speak must have occurred. 
One of them speaks to a conversation which must have taken place at 
at a time when he was only nine or ten vears of age. John ifbwlands 
speaks to a conversation which must nave taken place when he was 
fourteen. You can hardly conceive anything more unlikely to be true 
than that which he states, or anything that a boy would be less likely 
to remember. He said that he went with his mother, a relation of the 
Morgans, to take home some shoes that his father had been cobblering ; 
that they began to joke ; that he said " How art thou, Ann P " and 
that she said, ** How art thou, Edmund P " — that he then said, " Do 
you know we are brothers' children P we are first cousins," and that 
then he said he should be a rich man if he outlived John Morgan of 
Graigwith. Why, gentlemen, the boy was but fourteen years old at 
that time. He bad no reason to remember what then passed. Just 
carry your own minds back a few years. Some of you may perhaps 
remember twenty or thirty years or more ago, when you were boys 
going of an errand or taking a parcel somewhere, but you would not 
venture to swear now to the words that were used at the time, the 
matter being one in which you had no particular interest. I do not 
mean to say that there might not be occasions on which a conversa- 
tion which occurred so long ago might be imprinted upon the memory. 
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Bat of what interest could it be to a bov of fourteen ^o hear that cer- 
tain persons were brothers' sons, and mat Edmund would be a rich 
man if he outlived John Morgan P But would he hare been P At that 
time there were alive John Morgan, who did not die till 1805. His 
son was alive, who did not die till 1843. Anne was also alive ; she 
did not die till 1851, and there was Kachel alive, who did not die till 
1854 ; and yet you are asked to believe that man when he says he 
heard Edmund Morgan say that if he outlived John Morgan of 
Ghraigwith, he should possess the property. I say that statement is 
entirely untrue, and it only shows how little reliance you can place on 
the testimony of witnesses who come forward to give such evidence as 
that. Then I said, " To whom did you first give information about 
thisP" His answer was, " To Jacob WilliariM,^^ whose name will 
become celebrated before the end of this cause. He comes here now 
to repeat to you this story which he first related he says to Jacob 
Williams. As to that Jacob Williams vou will hear something more 
before the end of this cause, and I think you will be satisfied by what ' 
you do hear, that it is enough to throw discredit on any case in which 
jae is concerned. Then, gentlemen^ there were a «reat many other 
witnesses who speak pretty much to the same point, out the evidence 
of all of them is subject to the same remarks as those I have just 
addressed to you. There was, however, one witness to whose evidence 
1 should like particularly to call your attention-^Edmund Thomas. 
He told you a most remarkable story. It appears that he was living 
with a &rmer of the name of Powell. He went there when he was 
twelve years old, and staved there till he was fourteen, and he says 
that when he had been tnere about six months he went a day's har- 
vesting for Mr John Morgan of Graigwith ; that in the evening Mr 
John Morgan said to him, " Which way are you going home P " — that 
he told him he was going by way of Groeslanfro ; that Mr John 
Morgan then said, " I wish you would take a message for me for my 
cousm Edmimd Morgan of Groeslanfro; I hope to hear that tiie 
family are quite well," and so forth ; that he deuvered the message, 
and that he received a message in answer from Edmund Morgan of 
Groeslanfro, who said, " Take my remembrances also, and say I am 
rather surprised that they have not been over to see me." There is no 
evidence to show that tnere was any acquaintance whatever kept up. 
between the family at Graigwith ana tiie family at Groeslanfro. But 
he says the servants were present and the daughters were present ; 
that Miss Morgan was present and that Anne Morgan was also pre- 
sent, and that Anne Morgan said that they were second cousins and 
that she said it more than once. 

Now, gentlemen, I beg leave to call your attention to dates, and 
when you come to look at them you will see at once how this man's 
evidence is destroyed by facts which are indisputable in the case. 
This nian was born in the year 178X, according to his own story. At 
the time to which he speaks he was tvrelve years and a half old. That 
would make 1793, the year in which this conversation is said to have 
taken place. Now Anne Morgan was baptised in 1794, and, according 
to the plaintiff's pedigree, she was bom m 1793, so that if this man's 
account is true she must have spoken almost as soon as she was bom, 
and must ha/oe talked about having first cousins when she was not a 
year old. It is really somewhat shocking to have witnesses coming 
forward to make such statements as these in the face of day. It is 
really appalling to find witnesses coming forward and pledging their 
oaths to facts of this Jdnd, with a view, if they can, to take property 
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away from persons who are in the possession of it, in order to give it to 
those who naye no just claim to it. Then there was another witness, 
Daniel Jones of Trevethin, who spoke to having seen John Morgan 
with Edmund Morgan after he was married. John Morgan was 
married in 1784, and this man was at that time on^ eight yean old. 
Can you place any reliance upon such testimony P Daniel Jones spoke 
to a conrersation before John was married. John was married in 1784, 
and the witness having been bom in 1776 was at that time not more 
than eight years old. 

I should not do right if I did not make an observation upon the 
evidence given by the Bosser family. My friend has called before you 
four members of that family — and what do they say P They, say that 
William Morgan had bought some property of a gentleman named 
Phillips, and mat it was near the house of John Morgan, and they all 
of them give you an account of a conversation, the object of which was 
to show that there was a relationship between the droeslanfro family 
and the Morgans of Mamhilad. Now my learned friends seem to have 
thought that by multiplying the number of witnesses they could multiply 
facts. All these witnesses speak to the same thing, as you will nnd 
when you come to examine tneir evidence ; and yet this is the sort of 
evidence upon which you are called upon to act. The conversation to 
which they speak took place, it would appear, in the year 1809. fbrty^ 
five year* ago. At that time the parties were nine years of age ; I 
mean this mao, Thomas Bosser, was then nine years old. He said, 
moreover, " I will swear to the yery words that were used." It must 
have been before the year 1810, because Edmund died in that year. 
S>eally, gentlemen, how can jou trust such evidence as thatP But, 
gentlemen, there is another witness whose evidence I ought not to pass 
over ; I allude to Daniel Jones, the first witness called by my learned 
friend to speak to declarations. He seemed like a man wno was deter- 
mined to be a very good witness. He was the man who spoke of the 
great intimacy that subsisted between himself and William Morgan of 
Srniigwith. William Morgan of Graigwith was a gentleman of con* 
siderable station in life; he was a man of education; he kept 
a hu^e establishment, . and he had horses and' servants, and he 
served the office of Hi^h Sheriff of the coimty. There is no 
particular honour in being High Sheriff; the only thing is that 
it shows that he was a person of some station. The witness 
says he was intimate with that gentleman, that he travelled with him a 
hundred times, that he was driving some hoops on some mules' backs, 
and that he went with him, and had various conversations with him 
with reference to his family. It is extremely unlikely l^t that should 
have taken place. Then he gives some rambling account of where it 
was that the first conversation took place. He says it took place in a 
wood, where they were driving hoops, and he says that this gentleman 
told him that Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro was his first cousin. 
He never heard him speak of any other relation. These witnesses had 
been taught the catchword or key note. They could speak to this 
particular relationship, but they knew nothing at all about any of the 
other members of the family. 

But then, gentlemen, some information had been given to me with 
respect to something that had happened to this man ; some money that 
had been given to him or promised to him if he would give his evidence 
here. I am sure you cannot have forgotten what passed upon that subject. 
I asked him whether something had not been promised or given to him. 
Ko, he said, nothing had been promised or given. I will not fatigue 
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you by repeating to you the very words that were used ; I said, ** Has 
nothing been promised to you if you would give your evidence P " 
** No ; nothing." I then sent for the note of hand and produced it, 
and he said, •* Oh, I never had it.*' " Do you know anvming about 
it P " " Oh, there was a talk about it." Then he told us when he 
found that we had the note here that he had purchased two stamps, 
one of which he paid for himself. What was it for P He admitted 
that this note was sigoed by Jacob Morgan, but he said that he never 
had it; it was put into the hands of Waters, and he said tbat Waters 
was to have another. Waters, he said, was to hold it, " What for ? " 
** I do not know." " What did you buy the stamp for P " ** I do not 
know, but my master was to be answerable for it ; he was to be bail 
for it." I asked him what it was given for P He said he could not tell. 
I say you cannot doubt what the object was. Who was present P 
Jacob Williams (the notorious Jacob Williams now), Jacob Morgan, 
Waters, and this man Daniel Jones. You will find that after some 
discussion on the subject, on one or two occasions, the note for 300?. 
was signed and witnessed by a man named Eogers ; that this note was 
put into the hand^ of Waters that he (Daniel Jones) might be able to 
say that he had not had it ; that he might be able to say until the trial 
was over that he had received nothing for his evidence, but when the 
trial was over he was to have it. He said that he wanted 250?. to build 
a house, and he was going to raise it upon that note, which was given 
him for the purpose of enabling him to do so, but it is obvious that 
thej^ hadfjn point of fact, given him this note for the purpose of ob- 
taining his evidence for the plaintiff. You cannot doubt that the 
agreement was that he was to receive 300?. for the evidence he was to 
give. The note is not even payable to order, but it is payable to him 
personally. Does not that taint the whole of the case r Does it not 
show what contrivances they have resorted to ? My learned friend, in 
the exercise of his excellent discretion (and no man has more), did not 
Tenture to call the plaintiff to contradict that fact. Jacob Morgan, 
the plaintiff, was in Monmouth, but Jacob Morgan was not called. 
My learned friend dared not call him. He knew Ihat if he did he would 
be only making bad worse. My learned friend did not venture to call 
David Morgan, or Waters, or Kogera, who witnessed the note. My 
learned friend did not call any one of them to explain under what 
circumstances that note for 300?. was given, and yet these are witnesses 
on whose evidence you are asked to rely. 

Then, gentlemen, I cannot help calnng your attention also to the 
evidence given by a witness named Walter Waters (a name now 
familiar to you), who came here to say that John Morgan of Graig- 
with, and Edward Morgan, of Groeslanfro were second cousins ; that 
he had heard so, and he produced a piece of paper on which was 
written the word Cyvartha, and said, "That is what they were." I 
said, " Who gave you this paper P " He said, " I had it written down 
by my son for fear I shoula forget it." He said first of all that he had 

fiven no account to any living being of the evidence he was to give 
ere. His words were, ** No living man took down my examination in 
writing." Then (as my learned fiiend Mr Keating said) if he is right 
in that, Chancellor WiUiams is no living man, for he says that Chan- 
cellor Wilhams did write down what he said. " Did you tell him that 
they were Cyvartha or second cousins P " " No, I did not teU him 
that, I iJiought of that afterwards ; my memory was so bad that I got 
my son to write it down on a piece of paper, which I have in my 
|)Ocket, and here it is," producing the paper. But, gentlemen, he had 

H 
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seen Jacob Williams, and that^ I think, is a clue to the whole. Jacob 
Williams is the uncle of Jacob Morgan, the claimant, and if thej 
could succeed in their attempt, these witnesses would find their interest 
in the victory, bat I hope and believe that that will not be the case. 

1 will now, gentlemen, state to you yery shortly the evidence that I 
am prepared to give you on the part of the defendant, the Bev. Iltyd 
19'icDolL I have before mentioned to you that there was a ereat 
intimacy between the family of Miss Eachel Morgan and the family of 
the Nicholls, and I vrill show you, by a body of evidence which I think 
you will consider of great importance, that Miss Sachel Morgan looked 
to Mr Dtyd Nicholl as the person who would succeed to her property. 
When on the death of Miss Hachel Morgan, Mr Nicholl took posses- 
sion of the property, he took possession also of all the deeds. Of course 
he did that, and among those deeds were some documents which you 
will find of the greatest importance. You will bear me out in the 
observation that when you can get an undoubted docxmient in a cause 
which speaks of the relationship of parties, a tombstone for instance, 
or an undoubted register, or any document or deed stating the rela- 
tionship before any question upon the subiect had arisen, it is most 
important evidence to be produced before the jury. 

IN ow, gentlemen, you have had one deed put in by my firiend, a deed 
dated in 1697. You will find that in 1741 William Morgan, who has 
been so often referred to, was married, as my friend has shown, to 
!Bachel Jones. Before I mention that, however, I ought to say I shall 
produce to you the will of Florence Morgan. She, you will remember, 
was the mother of what has been called the common ancestor, though 
I deny the right of my friend's client to claim any relationship to him. 
She made her will on the 11th of March, in the year 1712, by which 
she gave to her grandson William Morgan, the son of William Mor^;an 
of Mamhilad, one guinea, and she e^ave to her granddaughters, Eliza- 
beth Morgan and Mary Morgan, daughters of William Morgan of 
Mamhilad, all her household eSecta. Now, Anne Morgan was probably 
not bom at that time. She mentions William, Elizabeth, and Mary, 
hut no John, The important question* you recollect, is whether there 
was a John, who was a brother of that William, and this will is, as I 
submit to you, a most in^rtant piece of evidence with reference to 
that question. 

But, gentlemen, the next is a much more important piece of evidence. 
There comes a marriage settlement, dated in June, 1741. That 
was a settlement made on the marriage of William Morgan with 
Bachel Jones, who has been so often averted to, that is the son of 
what has been called the common ancestor, and upon that occasion 
you will find the parties thus described — ** William Morgan the elder, 
of the parish of Mamhilad, son and heir of Edmund Morgan, late 
of the same place, gentleman, and Catherine, his wife, both <&ceased, 
and William Morgan the younger, of the same place and ooimty, 
gentleman, son and heir of the said William Morgan, by Eleanor 
his wife." It is not '* eldest son," but ** son and heir." He is 
described there as the son and heir of William Morgan of Mam- 
hilad, deceased. Then, gentlemen, on the same day (the 30th of June, 
1741) that the marriage settlement was executed^ tnat same Williaiu 
Morgan made a deed of gift in favour of his son, who was then about 
to be married^ the William Morgan who married Bachel Jones, and 
that deed of gift contains these words, "Sjiow all men by these 
presents, that I, William Morgan the elder, of the parish of Mamhilad, 
m the county of Monmouth, gentleman, for, and m consideration of. 



t)&e imtaral love and ttfiectidn ifdiioh I have and bear to mv wiXp mn 
4mA heit, William Moreah tike younger, of the parish of Mamhilad/' 
Now, John Morgan, if he existed at ail, was aliFe in 1746, but that he 
^yas not the brother of William and the eon of the old William Morgan is 
obyioosly and conclusively proved by this document, for the Williammor- 
^an who is said by the plaintiff to have had a brother John, is described 
by his father, on the 30th of June, 1741, as his *' only son and heir.*' 

Now, gentlemen, I must say that I have never known a case of this 
kind, ani probably yo« neyer have, in which such entire openneM and 
fairness has been shown by the one party to the other, as has been 
diown in this case by the defendant's adviser, Mr Waddington, to Mr 
Tanner, the attorney for the claimant. Mr Tanner is a very respectable 
attorney, practising at BristoL I do not for a moment charge him 
with being in any way implicatod ia the improper practices wfaidi have 
been resorted to in this case. I do not for an instant impute to him 
that he had the least idea of the mode in which much of the testimony 
has been obtained ; I am satisfied that if he had been aware of what 
Jacob Williams had dime, Mr Tanner would not have been 8it<»ng 
where he is as adWser of the plaintiff. As soon, however, as Mr 
Tanner was consfdtod with reference to this claim, he wrote to Mr 
Waddington upon the subject. Mr Waddington said, in answer, that 
he had undoubted hearsay evidence to prove that William Morgan 
had no brother. Mr Tanner wrote to Mr Waddington, knowing umt 
he had been the soliciUM* of Miss Sachel Morgan, the intestate, 
and thinking that most likely he was concerned for the parties 
who had tucen possession of the estate. It turned out that 
Mr Waddington was solicitor also for the Nicholl family, and 
for Mr Iltyd NichoU, whom I have the honour to represent here. 
The correspondence betwe^i Mr Tanner and Mr Waddington began 
in the year 1865, Mr Tanner having written to Mr Waddington, and 
Mr Waddington havine answered his letter, the matter slept for about 
six months, and then Mr Tanner again wrote to Mr Waddington, who 
aent him this answer, which is dated the 16th of February, 1866 : 

'* Not having heard from you so long, I supposed the claim of the 
{^aintiff had been dropped. I was therefore a little surprised the 
other day to find that the defendant, without an^r previous intimation 
to me, had been served with an ejectnent, which, if you had been good 
enough to forward to me, Z would readily have given my undertaking 
to ap^ar to. Aft it is, I think it rifht to mention for your guidance 
in continuing the proceedings, that tne statement which I have already 
made to you, namely, that the intestate^s grandfather had no brother, 
will be found to be correct ; and among other circumstances which go 
to show this, is a written document \vhioh, at the time of our corre- 
spondence, I had myself not seen, being mislaid, but which Mr 
Nich(^'s father has laid his hand upon since the ejectment was brought, 
and which confirms such statement, in my opinion, beyond dispute.*' 

Now, it is right I should t^ you that when Mr NichoU, the father 
of the defendant, took possession of the deeds, he looked over them, 
and found among them what is certainly remarkable, the draft of the 
deed of gift to which I have before adverted, and he had shown that 
to Mr Waddington. At that time the original deed had not been 
found and the <draft had been mislaid, but he afterwards found it and 
sent a copy of it to Mr Tanner* He found the original before he sent 
the copy. The original happened to be a paper document. There are 
duplicate deeds of Uie 30th of June, 1741. The settlement to which I 
have adverted ia of even date with the deed of gift. Inside one of the 
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old documeDts the deed of gift was found ; and then, with a degree of 
fairness and openness which I hardly ever heard of, before Mr Wad- 
dington sent Mr Tanner a copy of it, Mr Tanner writes in reply : 

" I duly received your favour of the 16th. The evidence which has 
been obtained in support of the claimant's heirship is so strong that, 
under the advice of counsel, I have taken the proceedings herein. In 
our correspondence, some time back, you did not apprise me that you 
were acting on behalf of Mr Nicholl ; my applications to you were in 
your character of the solicitor of the deceased. With respect to the 
written document which you state you think it right to mention for 
my guidance in continuing the proceedings, I will give it my attention, 
and submit it to the plaintiff and his friends, if you like to furnish me 
with a copy." 

Mr Waddington might have said, " Now that the action is com- 
menced I must leave you to make out your case as best you can.'* But 
instead o^ that he sends him a copy of this deed. He writes in these 
terms : ** I have your favour of the 20th instant, and as the defendant 
has always been ready to exhibit to the claimants who have sprung up 
the documents in his possession, and in fact has nothing to conceal, 1 
shall advise him, in the same spirit of candour, to allow me to furnish 
you with a copy of the instrument which (as I believe) will settle the 
question at issue. Supposing Mr Nicholl consents, are you ready in 
return to give me a copy of the certificate of baptism of John Morgan, 
the supposed brother of William Morgan, tne grandfather of the 
intestate, or a copy of any document in your possession which you 
consider proves John Morgan to be such brother P " Mr Tanner does not 
say he had none, but he says he shall have the Bill. The plaintiff had then 
filed a Bill in Chancery, one object of which was to bring all the deeds 
into court. He said all the deeds will be in court. " The paper you 
referred to is clearly mentioned by you as a document in support of 
your client's case, and therefore an offer or consent to produce it 
cannot entitle the defendant to call for anything in return." I do tiot 
understand that logic, I confess, because this was a document in 
favour of Mr Waddington's client, Mr Tanner, says : " The paper 
you referred to is clearly mentioned by you as a document in support 
of your client's case, and therefore an offer or consent to produce it 
cannot entitle the defendant to call for anything in return.*' I should 
have thought it the very reason why it did. I do not quite understand the 
reason, nor does it much matter. We got nothing in return. Then a BiU 
in Chancery was filed, and again Mr Waddington writes : " In the hope 
of preventing further litigation I now forward you a copy of the docu- 
ment referred to in my last letter, being a deed of gift, dated the 30th 
of June, 1741, from William Morgan the elder, of Mamhilad, to his 
only son, William Morgan the younger (the latter being the grand* 
father of the intestate. ) Mr Waddmgton gave Mr Tanner that very 
imjjortant information with, a view if j)ossible, of putting an end to liti- 

fation. Then Mr Tanner writes : " 1 beg to acknowledge (which I 
nd I have omitted to do) the receipt of your letter, enclosing copy of a 
document purporting to be a deed of gift from William Morgan to his 
son, William the younger, and which I have forwarded to the 
plaintiff." 

Now, gentlemen, I have no right to tell you how it was that the 
plaintiff came to allow his course of proceedings. That, however, was 
sent to the plaintiff; no doubt Hjie plaintiff and Jacob Williams from that 
time sought to make the best case they could, knowing that to be the 
foundation of the defendant's case. I care not, however. In a long 
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course of professional experience I haye found that in cases of this 
description^ although for a time the truth may be disguised, or clouded, 
or overshadowed, it generally prevails at last, and in the end justice is 
done, and I think nothing is better calculated to make truth trium- 

Shant, and to prevent error or fraud &om succeeding than a tribunal 
ke this, where you have the witnesses examined before you, and in 
this case when you come to contrast the evidence given by the witnesses 
for the plaintin with the documents which I slmU produce you will 
come clearly to the conclusion that the defendant is entitled to your 
verdict. 

Now, gentlemen, part of this land was copyhold land held of a 
Manor, the steward of which will be produced as a witness before you. 
In that Manor the tenure is what is called gravelkind ; that is, the pro- 
perty does not go to the eldest son but to all the sons in equal 
portions, and if one of them should die, iJie share of that one would go 
to his children. Now, I will show you that upon the death of William 
Morgan, who made the deed of ^n and the settlement to which I have 
referred, it was presented to the Lord of the Manor that William Mor- 
gan was the son and heir of William Morgan his father, and, therefore, 
that he was the party to whom the lord was entitled to look for a 
heriot and other services. If there had been a John Morgan then 
William and John would both have been put down as me lord's 
tenants, but John is never mentioned, and therefore the inference 
is that there was no John. 80, again, if there had been a John 
Morgan, brother to William, and he was dead, he had, accord- 
ing to my friend, a son Edmund, and Edmund, in that case, 
would have been described as the lord's tenant. That, again, I 
submit to you, is conclusive evidence to show that there was no John, 
son of old William Morgan, and brother of the second William 
Morgan, William Morgan the younger, but that in truth William 
Morgan the youDger was,^a8 the deed states, the only aon and heir, 

On his death, Elizabeth, and those claiming under her, 

would be the parties entitled to succeed to the property, and Mr 
NichoU, the defendant, claims through her. !N'ow, gentlemen, although 
I am prepared to do it, I am not called upon in this case to do more 
than to show you that the claimant has not made out his case. I 
might stand here upon my possession and my right. Mr NichoU, the 
de&ndant, stands upon his possession and upon his right, and he is 
entitled to say to the plaintiff, ** Prove your case." The plaintiff 
must succeed upon the strength of his own case, and unless he can 
satisfy you by evidence beyond all reasonable doubt, that there was a 
John Morgan, the brother of William Morgan, and that he is descended 
from that John, the defendant is entitled to retain possession of the 
estate. 

There is one other observation which I ought not to omit, but 
which in the multitude of facts that there are in this case has escaped 
me. Upon the death of John White, the uncle (if there, is any truth 
in the story told by the plaintiff^s witnesses), the first cousin of 
Edmund, Mr Nicholl, was sent to as a relation of the family to attend 
his funeral, and you will find that on various other occasions he has 
been treated as a relation of the family. You will find that Mr Iltyd 
Nicholl, father of the defendant, was in the habit once a year of going 
to Pontypool with his wife to dine with Mr White. The last Wnliam 
in the pedigree, William Morgan of Graigwith, used to be of the party. 
It was a sort of family meeting. Upon that occasion there were some- 
times discussions about their relations, but you will find that they 
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tli^y erer hear of any John Mor|i(aik, the brother of William. Does my 
learned friend show any recognition of relationship P Not the shghteet. 
You will not find that Jac(£ Morgan, or any of his family, were ever 
considered as rektions, or erer appeared at the fsneraJ on the death of 
any membere of the family, while Mr Nicholl, on the other hand, waa 
always considered, and stated to be, the next heir to the property. I 
submit that to yoa as one among the many other facts in the ease 
which will hare its doc weight with you, tendinj^ to bring you to the 
conclusion to which I hope and confidently beliere you wul arrire, that 
the defendant is entitled to your rerdict. 

ILTYD NICHOLL. Esq., called and sworn. Examined by 

Mb Keatikg. 

Q. Do you reside at Usk, in this eounty ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a magistrate of the county P 

A. Yea. 

Q. And you have served the office of High SherifiT, I belieye P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you father to the defendant, the Eererend Iltjd NichollP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know the late Miss Bachel Morgan, of Pantygwtre P 

A. Perfectly well. 

Q, Had you known her for many years P 

A. A great number of years— rfifty. 

Q, For fifty years, had you known her P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had you been in the habit of visiting at her house P 

A. Constantly. 

Q. Were you also on terms of intimacy with her brother, William 
Morgan P 

A, Equally so. 

Q. OfGraigwithP 

jAt X es. 

Q. And with her undo William, of Mamhilad P 

A. Yes, for the same period — until his death. 

Q. Do you remember the death of Miss Eachel Morgan P 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. She died on the 29th of September, 1854, we understand ; did 
you hear of her death soon after it occurred P 

A. I did—the same day. 

Q. And did you immediately proceed to Panty goitre, her residence P 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you there take possession of her deeds and papers P 

A. I did. 

Q. And did you afterwards give those deeds and papers to Mr 
Waddington P 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Mr Waddington, I believe^ had been her solicitor P 

A» Yes, for some period. 

Q. For three or four years before her death P 

A, Yes, 

Q. Did you also find a Prayer Book among her papers P 

2I. X es. 
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Q, An old Prayer Book P 

A, Tea. 

Q. Had you known daring he/r life time that that Prayer Book 
was in her possession ? 

A» I had. 

Q. Yon had seen it in her possession durinff her life P 

A, At the time of her ancle's death, or rather a few days after her 
ancle's death, she showed it to me. 

Q. That would be William of Mamhilad P 

A, Yes. 

Q. A few days after his death, she showed yoa that Prayer Book P 

A. She did. 

Q. It contains a good many family entries, does it notP 

A. It does. 

Q. Among the paoers of Miss Rachel Morgan do yoa reeolleot 
finding the draft of a aeed of gift P 

A> I do. 

Q. Was that found before the original was found P 

A. It was ; some few days before, a fortnight perhaps. I can tell 
the 'exact date if you wish it. 

Q. I do not know that it is very material, but you did find the 
draftP 

A* I did. -* 

Q. Have you got that draft P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Perhaps this will be as good a time as any to produce itP 

A, This is the draft (producing it). 

Q. Having found the draft, did you make ftirther search for the 
original of this draft P 

A* Mr Waddington made a further'search in my presence. 

Q» And did you afterwards succeed in finding the original of the 
draftP 

A, Yes ; Mr Waddinston did. 

Q. Is that in Mr Waddington's possession now, or yours P 

A, It is in Mr Waddinston's possession. 

S. I see there is a modem endorsement upon this draft—By whom 
at made P 

A. That is made by me. 

Q. What was the name of the defendant's mother, your wife P 

A. Eleanor Bond. 

Q. You married Eleanor Bond I belierein I80f P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did she die in 1849 P 

A» Yes. 

Q. What were the names of Eleanor Bond's parents P 

Mb Justice Willbs. I thought all this was admitted P 

Mb Kbatino. I do not know, my lord ; I am not aware oi it i noj 
my lord; there is no portion of our nedifiree admitted. 

Q. Was Eleanor Bond an only cnild P 

A. She was ; an only surviving child. 

Q. Of whom P 

A, Of George and Eleanor, the daughter of John Morris and his 
wife. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. This is tracing the defendant up to a sister of 
William. 

Mb Keating. Precisely— of the second William. 
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Mb Justicb Willes. Unless yon intend to show statements made 
by some persons in that line which yon are going to establish that is 
unnecessary, because the plaintiff must recover upon the strength of his 
own title. 

Mb Kbating. Bat it will be material, my lord, with reference to 
another branch of this case. 

Q. Did you know your mother-in-law P 

A. Yes ; she lived six years after I was married. 

Q. Do you know from her who her parents were P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. I find no difference between the two 
pedigrees. 

Mb Keating. They put their pedigree on ours as we have put ours 
on others ; I think your lordship will find that none of this pedigree 
has been admitted. 

Q. You say your mother-in-law, Eleanor Morris, lired six years 
after your marriage P f 

A, Yes, or nearly so. ^ 

Q, And you know her P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know from her who were her parents P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who were they P 

A. John Morris, of the Pant, and Elizabeth Morgan before her 
marriage P 

Q. And did you learn whose daughter Elizabeth Morgan was P 

A. Yes ; the daughter of William Morgan of Mamhilad. 

Q. Did you learn from your mother*in-law whether she had any 
brother or sisters P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Who were they P 

A» She had two sisters ; one married to White, and the other to 
Jones. 

Q. That is Mary married to White P 

A* Yes. 

Q. And Anne married to Jones P 

A. To Jones. 

Q. Had she a brother ? 

A* Yes. 

Q. Who was her brother P 

A. Her brother was William Morgan. 

Q. Was he of Mamhilad P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was he father to the William Morgan of Mamhilad whom you 
knewP 

A. ^L 68 he was 

Q. Father to John and William P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know John P 

A, No ; I did not. 

Q. You only knew William P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. William Morgan of Mamhilad P 

The Witness. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. Are there three William Morgans of Mam- 
hilad P 
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Me Keating. Yes, my lord; and one of Graigwitli. 

Q. You say that Elizabeth had a sister namea Mary who xoarried 
Mr White ; had they a son P 

A. No. 

Q. Just attend, if you please ; you say that Elizabeth Morgan had 
two sisters, Mary and Anne Morgan P 

A. Yes. < 

Q. That Mary married a White P 

A. Just so. 

Q. Had they a son P 

A, Yes, they had. 

Q. What was his name P 

A, John White. 

Q. You knew him, I suppose ? 

A, Perfectly well. 

Q. Did he live at Pontypool P 

A. He lived at Pontypool. 

Q. Elizabeth*8 sister Anne married a person you say named 
Jones ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you learn that she died without issue P 

A. I always understood that she had no children. 

Me Keating. We will fix the dates more particularly by certifi- 
cates, my lord, Anne who married David Jones died without issue. 

Me Justice Willes. There is a dispute as, to the name of that 
Jones ; that would be a second Anne ; I had better not look at this 
pedigree, as to that, it is evidently a matter of conjecture as to the red 
part. 

Me Keating. What was the name of the Jones that Anne 
married ? 

Mr Justice Willes. Who was the daughter who died without 
issue P 

Mb Keating. Anne, my lord, who married Jones. 

Q. You said that Elizabeth, who was the mother of your mother- 
in-law, had one brother, William Morgan, and two sisters, Mary 
Morgan and Anne Morgan, one marrying White and the other Jones. 
Did you ever hear from your mother-in-law or any other branch of 
the family that Elizabeth had a brother called John r 

A. Not until last year. 

Q. Not until this dispute arose P 

Mb Justice Willes, Have you ever heard it from any member of 
your family P" 

A, No. 

Mb Keating. Had you frequently conversation with Bachel 
Morgan upon the subject of her family. 

A. Yes ; frequent. 

Me Keating (to Mr Justice Willes). I think your lordship has 
it on your note that the witness married Eleanor Bond in 1807 P 

Mb Justice Willes. Yes, long since, and she died in 1849. 

Mb Keating Tto the Witness). You had frequent conversations 
you say with EAchel Morgan upon the subject of her family. 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Did she upon those occasions sometimes refer to that Prayer 
BookP 

A. She did. 
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Q Did she apoa any occflsion direct 70a to make any entry in 
thatbookP 

A. She produced this book to me at Mamhilad a few days after her 
oncle^s deatn and said, ** This perhaps may interest you to look at ; it 
is a consecutive diary of the family of our ancestors,*' and she asked 
me to insert the death of her imcle who had died about a week before, 
and who was buried ; she asked me to insert that in order to make 
the pedigree comnlete—the series complete. 

Q. What uncle was that? 

A, William Morgan of Mamhilad. 

Q. Who had just been buried, or buried a short time before P 

A, Yes ; this took place at Mamlulad. 

Q. Had you attended at the funeral of WiUimn Morgan P 

A* Yes. 

Q* Had any other member of your family attended it also P 

A, Yes ; my son. 

Q. Was that at the invitation of the family P 

A, At the invitation of Miss Morgan, and her brother. 

Q. That is William Morgan of Graigwith P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were there any other relations of the family there, that you 
remember P 

A. Mr Morgan of Graigwith was there, and his sister was in the 
house, but was not at the fuieral. 

Q. You mean the mother of Bachel P 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see Mr White died in 1823, the same ^ear as William P 

A, Yes ; the same year, a few months previous. 

Q. His sister, you say, was in the house at Mamhilad, but was not 
at the funeral P 

A, Yes. 

Q. You say that Mr White died a few months before William 
Morgan of Mamhilad P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you attend his funeral by invitation P 

A. I did. 

Q. Who else do you remember attended his ftmeral ? 

A. William Morgan of Fantygoitre. 

Q. Which William is that P 

A* Late of Fantygoitre, and at that time of Graigwith. 

Q. That is Bachd, the intestate^s brother P 

A, Yes. 

Q« Do you remember any body else P 

A. l^ere were several friends, but we were &e only relatives. 

Q. Do yon. remember any distinction in the funeral with reference 
to the relations P 

-4. I do. 

Q. What wa3 that? 

A, 'Hkej had crape hat-bands. 

Q. And you were the only two who had crape hat-bands P 

-4. Yes. 

Mb Alexandeb. That is a matter of undertaker's ceremony, which 
is harcUy important. 

Mb Abating. Were there any Morgans of Groeslanfro there P 

A, I did not see them. 
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Q. Did you ever, upon any sabseqaent ooeMioa, make any entry 
in that Prayer-book by the direction of Miss Morgan P 

A. No ; not subseqoantly. 

Q. Is that the only entry you made P 

A, That was the only occasion on which I made an ^ntry after her 
uncle's death. 

Q. Are t^ere any subsequent entries in the book P 

A. I am not aware that there are. 

Q. It stops there P 

A, It stops there. 

Q. Is the book now in the same state as it was when you first 
saw itP 

A, No. 

Q. What has been done to it P 

A, Miss Morgan about two or three years ago— the late Miss 
Bachel Morgan— produced the book. I was sitting in the parlour 
with her, ana from her escritoire in the sitting-room she produced 
the book, and said* ''You know this book, MrNichollP" I said, 
" No, I cannot say I do." — " Do you not remember it at MamhiladP " 
said she. "Not in that cover," said I. "Oh," said she, ''I have 
had it newly bound." It was in a dark-brown leather corer when I 
first saw it. 

Mb Justicb Willb9. I understand you to say that the book is 
now in the same state as it was then, except as to the binding P 

A, Except as to the binding, my lord, it is. 

Mb Keating. Were you in the habit of going at any particular 
times to White's, at Pontypool, to dine P 

A, Yes ; wheneyer I went to Pontypool I always called there ; but 
on certain occasions — ^^enerally once a-year — ^we went there, my wife 
and myself, and sometmies some of my children, when they were old 
enougn. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. It is astonishing that yesterday and to-day 
I have never onoe heard an answer *' Yes " or '' No " to a question — not 
once. The question put to you was, ** Were you in the habit of going 
there to dine P *' 

Mb Kbatikg. You say you were in the habit of doing so P 

A. Yes I we always went once a-year. 

Q. You and vour wife went, and when your children were old 
enough some of them went with you P 

A, Yes. 

jQ. Who did you meet there P 

A» William Morgui of Graigwith, and generally his sister ; always 
one of them, and sometimes the two. 

Q. Was that Baohel and Anne P 

A, Bachel and Anne. 

Q. A family party P 

A, A family party. 

Q. Upon those occasions have you heard the relatiooship of the 
family introduced, as a matter of conversation P 

A» I have talked to White upon the subject several times* 

Q. Upon those occasions of the family dinners P 

A, Yes, on that occasion it has been. 

Q. You say vou were in the habit of visiting at Pantygoitre, at Miss 
Eaohel Morgan s. How frequently were you in the habit of going 
there P 

A, I cannot say how frequently ; but very frequently. 
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Q. Did your family visit there also P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you frequently visit William Morgan of Mamhilad — ^the 
old gentleman P 

A. Very frequently. 

Q. Do you produce the marriage settlement of Elizabeth Morris, 
who was Elizabeth Morgan and sister to the second WiUiam. 

A. What date is it P 

Mb Gbat. 1730. 

A. This is it (producing a deed). 

Mb Justicb Willes. That is the settlement of this gentleman's 
wife's grandmother P 

Mb Kejltikg. Yes, my lord; Elizabeth Morgan who married 
John Morris ; it is dated the 2nd dav of December, in the Beign of 
George the Second, in the year of our Lord 1730, between John 
Morris of the parish of Llandilo Cr, in the county of Monmouth of the 
first part ; William Mo^an of the parish of Mamhilad in the said 
county, and Elizabeth Morgan spinster, eldest daughter of the said 
William Morgan of the second part ; John Jones of Graigjrith, in the 
parish of Llandilo Cr, in the said county, and William White, of the 
parish of Trevethen, in the said county, of the third part. It recites 
the intended marriage of Elizabeth Morgan and John Morris, and 
then it conveys the property to trustees— William Morgan and White 
are the trustees. 

Mb Gbay. No ; John Jones of Graigwith, and William White. 

Mb EsATiKa. Yes ; they are the trustees ; she is there called the 
eldest daughter. 

Mb Justice Willes. Have you any copies of the documents P 

Mb Xeating. No. my lord. 

Mb Justice Willes. There ought to have been an abstract of all 
the documents. 

Mb Kbatikq. The property settled is called the Pant. 

Mb Justice Willes. Her father joins in it ; the person who if he 
is the same person, is called the common ancestor. 

Mb Keating (to the Witness). Do you also produce the mar- 
riage settlement of your mother-in-law, Eleanor Morris, daughter of 
John and Elizabeth, with George Bond P 

A- Yes (producing it). 

Mb Justice Willes. This is the witness's mother-in law P 

Mb Keating. Yes, my lord. This is an indenture of four parts, 
dated the 27th day of February, in the year of our Lord, 1771, 
between George Bond, of the parish of Newland, in the county of 
Gloucester, gentleman, of the first part ; Eleanor Morris of the parish 
of Llandilo Cresenny in the county of Monmouth, spinster, of the 
second part ; John Lewis, of Llandilo Cresenny, and the !£Leverend 
James fiurt, of the parish of Newland Clerk, of the third part ; and 
Edmund Probert, or Newland, Esq., and William Morgan, of the 
parish of Mamhilad, in the said county of Monmouth, Esq., of Uie 
fourth part. 

(The Witness hands another deed to Mb Kbatikg.) 

The Witness. That is Eleanor Bond and John Morris. 
Q. This is a settlement of several estates in the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Gloucester, on the marriage of the Eev. Henry Sogers P 
A» That is a second marriage. 
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Q. Your mother-in-law, Mrs Bond, married a second husband, the 
Eev. Mr Eogers P 

A. Yes. 

Me Justice Willes. Your wife was by the first marriage P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. Then I need not take anj note of the 
second ; the wife of the witness was a child of the first marriage P 

Me Kejlting. Yes, my lord. 

Q. The defendant, I believe, is your eldest son P 

A, He is. 



Cross-examined by Me Albzandee. 

Q. How lon^ did you say Mr Waddington had been Miss Morgan's 
solicitor before her death P 

A, I cannot say — some three or four years. 

Q. And was he your solicitor also at the time of her death P 

A. No. 

Q. Had he been your solicitor at any time before, or your son's P 

A. No ,* I am a trustee, and he acts as solicitor for the trust in 
which I am concerned, and I have had occasion to go to his office on 
matters connected with that trust. 

Q. But he had not been your or your son's regular solicitor until 
the institution of these proceedings P 

A. No. 

Q. You say that with respect to the deed of gift you found the 
draft of it yourself P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where was it that you found it P 

A, In a paper ; I do not recollect what paper it was. On opening 
a paper, I saw this document, it fell out. 

Q. Where did you find the paper in which it was P 

A, In niy own room. 

Q. AtUskP 

A. I did. 

Q. Then I suppose it had been removed from Fantygoitre to your 
residence at Usk P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were all the deeds and documents that were at Pantygoitre at 
the time of the intestate's decease removed to your house at tJsk ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How soon after the decease of Miss Eachel Morgan were they 
removed to your house at Usk ? 

A. A few days after her decease. 

Q. Was it you or your son that took possession of the house at 
Pantygoitre on the night of her death P 

A, My self and my son ; my second son, not the defendant. 

Q. T^ere was the defendant, then, at the time of Miss Morgan's 
decease P 

A, At Clifton, where she died. 

Q. Was he in attendance upon her at Clifton P 

A, He went there to see her. 

Q. That was his purpose P 

A, That was his purpose. 
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Q. And I BnppoM 70Q veetiyed firom lum the first intcdfigeBce of 
her death P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What time of the day of her desdi was it that you and your 
second son took possession of her house and property P 

A, It was about eight or half-past eight in the evening, or firom 
that to nine. 

Q. She died in the afternoon of that day P 

A, She died about two o'clock, and I received an electric message 
from Newport — a messenger came over. 

Q. How far is Usk, wnere you were, from Pantygoitre, which you 
took possession of P 

A, Between five and six miles. 

Q. Did 3rou and your second son continue in the house at Panty- 
goitre that night P 

A. We did. 

Q. And for some time time afterwards P 

'A, And for some time afterwards, backwards and forwards. 

Q. But sleeping at Pantygoitre P 

ui. JL es. 

Q. And I think y^u have told me that it was within two or three 
days afler your first taking possession that you removed all the docu- 
aoents to your residence at Usk P 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you besin te look them over P 

A. Shortly after her death. 

Q. After you had removed them P 

A. After 1 had removed them. 

Q. You made no inspection of them in the house at Pantygoitre P 

A, None whatever. 

Q. You say you were the first person who found the draft of what 
18 called tile deed of gift within some other paper P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where was that paper found P 

A, The papers relating to the Pantygoitre estate were in. a tin box, 
and I carried them away first P 

Q. They were separate by themselves P 

A, Yes ; the others were in a large heavy oak chest at the top of the 
house, and they were removed from that into two boxes, and carried 
to my house. 

Q. Then they were not removed to your house in the same recep* 
tacle in which they were originally found P 

A, No ; that chest was too heavy to move. 

Q. How soon afterwards was it that the original of the deed of gift 
was found P 

A, I can say the exact day. 

Q. I think you say it was about a fortnight P 

A. About a fortnight. It was on the 16th of September. 

Q. No, that must be a mistake ; she did not die till the 29th of 
September P 

A. It was the following month. 

Q. It was tiie following month that you found the draft P 

A, There was an interval of a fortnight or three weeks between the 
finding of the one and the other. 

Q. Youfound the one a few days after her death P 

A, No, I beg pardon, not a few days after her death ; it was in 
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the following year I found it-— in the yen 1866 ; it was in 1866 that I 
found it, for I had not made any exact search after anything until f^r 
this action commenced, and then I investigated the d#eds with a view 
of ascertaining the pedigree. 

Q. When did you nnd the draft deed of gift P 

A, In the month of April, 1866. 

Q. You must be mistiucen as to that — it could not have been then, 
because Mr Waddington wrote about it on tiie 16th of February, 1866 ; 
you must, therefore, be mistaken as to the date P 

A, Here it is (referring to a book). 

Q. Is that a book containing a memorandom made by yourself P 

A, Yes, a diary. 

Q. When did you find the draft P 

A, On the 6th of February, 1866. 

Q. The draft P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you a memorandum also of the day on which the original 
deed was found P ^ 

A. I have. 

Q. When was that found P 

A. On the 2l8t of February ; here is the entry. 

Q. The original deed P 

A, Yes. ShaillreaditP 

Q- No, you need not read it; you are entitled to refresh your 
memory by looking at it : refreshing your memory hj looking at it, 
can you tell his lordship and the jury on what day it was that you 
found the original deed of gift P 

A. On Thursday, the 21st of Febroaiy, 1866. 

Q. Did Mr Waadington find it in your presence P 

A. He did, 

Q. You say that your mother-in-law lired six years after your 
marriage P 

A. Or nearly so. 

Q. About wnat age was she at the time of her death P 

A, She was seventy-six. 

Q. And you say it was from her you heard who her parents were P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And from whom did you hear that she had two sisters P 

A. From herself. 

Q. Did you hear that from herself also P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was it from her you heard that she had a brother, William 
Morgan of Mamhilad P 

A, No ; her mother's brother was William Morgan of Mamhilad. 

Q. You say he was father to the William Moiqgan of Mamhilad 
whom you knew P You say Anne Morgan married David Jones P 

A. les ; so I have heara. 

Q. From whom did you hear that P 

A. I heard it from Mrs Bogers, mj moiher-in-law ; and I have 
heard it from others beside. I heard it from Miss Eachel Morgan, 
and from Mr White of Pontypool. 

Q. From whom was it that you heard that Anne Morgan, who 
married David Jones, had no children ? 

A, I heard it from each of those. 

Q. From all of them P 

A, Yes. 
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Q. From your mother-in-law, among others P 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you attended the Mineral at Mamhilad, you say it was 
upon the invitation of the family P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whose invitation — do you remember P 

A, I received tm invitation from the undertaker. 

Q. I suppose that would be the usual course ; but you found there 
the nephew, William P . 

A, Yes. 

Q. He was then the owner of Graigwith P 

A. He was. 

Q. And was Miss Eachel there at the funeral P 

A. Yes. 

Q. She was there herself also ? 

A, Do yoa mean at the funeral of William Morgan P 

Q. Yes. 

A. I believe she was not at the church. 

Q. But she attended at Mamlulad P 

A. Yes ; she was staying there at the time, and had been pre- 
viously, during her uncle s ifiness. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that there were any other persons 
there whom you recollect P I do not think you have mentioned anybody 
but William Morgan. Who else was there P 

A. I think Mr White was there. 

Q. You are not sure P 

A, I believe he was. 

Q. But you are not certain P 

A. 1 am not certain. There was a large crowd of people there, but 
I believe he was there. 

Mb EJBATiKa. He could not have been. 

Mb Alexandeb. I^o, he died about six months before. 

Q. You cannot name any other person to the Jury who was there 
except Mr Morgan, the nepnew ? 

A, No. 

Q. Was Miss Anne Morgan there P 

A. She was at the house. 

Q. What was the Christian name of the White who you say you 
heard married one of the Morgans P 

A. The father of John White was Nathaniel White. 

Q. John White, I think, was the person of whom you knew most, 
who lived at Pontypool ? 

A» I did not Imow Nathaniel. 

Q. John White was the person of whom you have spoken a good 
dealP 

A, Yes. 

Q. Is he dead P 

A. Oh yes. 

Mb Xeatikg. He died six months before William. 

Mb Albxaitdbb. And did he leave any descendants P 

A. Not any. 

Q- You never knew any son or daughter of his P 

A. No. 

Q. Had he a brother P 

A, Not that I heard of. 
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Q. Nor did you ef er know aay Whites eiccept the John White 
whom you knew at Pontypool P 

A, I knew there were other Whites. 

Q. But were they connexions of the same John White P 

^. I have no doubt they were. 

Q. But you do not know how they were connected ? 

A. Ko. 

Q. Did you hear of any family of the name of Lewis being con- 
nected with the Morgans P 

d. No. 

Q. You never did P 

A. No ; I never did. 



ME ALEXANDER WADDINGTON sworn. Examined by 

Me Gbay, 

Q. Are you an attorney and soliciter practising at Usk, in this 
county P 

A, I am. 

^. And you are the attorney f&t thte defendant in the -present 
actionP 

A' I &IU* 

Q. Were you solicitor for Miss Bachel Morgan before her death P 

A. About three years. 

Q. Immediately u.pon her death were you employed by her next 
ofkinP . 

A. I was employed by two of her next of kin residing in Mon« 
mouthshire. 

Q, Were they relations on the side of their ^:iother P 

A They were. 

Q. In that character did jrou go to Faniygditre House, the resi- 
dence of Miss Eachel Morgan, immediately after her death P 

A, Three or four days after her death I went there to search for 
her personal effects. 

Q. You found Mr NichoU in possession P 

A, Mr Nieholl was in possession. 

Q. Did you search where the deeds and pajiers were with reference 
to the personal estate, and for any papers relating to it. 

A. I searched a k^ge box wlueh contained documents of title, and 
we found some coins in them. I did not examine the deeds. They 
were put back again into the box. I did not take the deeds away or 
touch them. 

Q. We understand that Mr NichoU shortly afterwards took them 
awjiy P 

A. I believe so. 

Or Wer0 you afterwards employed by Mr NichoU, ihe defendant in 
this action, as his Attorney P 

A. I was. 

Q. Were you employed by him before this action was com- 
menced P 

A. Yes. 

Q. When were you first employed by him P 

A. The day after Miss Morgan died. 
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Q. Yon were employed then for him as well as for the next of kin 
at the time yon made yonr search P 

A. I was. 

Q. After Mr Nicholl had removed the deeds and doenments to his 
honse, did yon by his desire inspect them there P 

A. I did, at aifferent times. 

Q. Did yon find there the marriage settlement of William Morgan, 
who has been called the common ancestor P 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know whether it has been put in or not, or whether 
yonhaye itP 

A, I think it has been pnt in. 

Mb Justice Willes. No ; it has not been pnt in unless it is the 
deed that was put in yesterday. 

Mb Gbay. 1 think it was the marriage settlement of his father that 
was put in yesterday. 
. Q. Haye you got the deed there P 

A. I think that is it (producing it). 

Mb SlsATiNa. It is dated the second day of October 1697. 

The Witness. It was put in yesterday and has been put in again 
to-day. 

Mb Gbat. Haye you a copy of the register of the marriage of that 
William with Eleanor. 

A. Yes (producing it). 

Mb Gbay. That is admitted. 

Mb Justice Willes. As in the pedigree. 

Mb Gbat. Yes, my lord ; it is dated the 14th of October 1697. 

Q. Do you produce a copy of the regbter of the baptism of Wil- 
liamP 

A, I haye it here. 

Mb Gbay. I think that is admitted too ; it is the 9th of August 
1704. 

Mb Fhifson. We haye not the date of the marriage. 

Mb Gbay. It is the 9th of August, 1704. I am speaking now of 
the baptism of William Morgan. 

Mb ^eatiko. You said the marriage. 

Mb Gbay. Then I made a mistake, it is the baptism. 

Q. Now put in if you please the baptism of William on the 9th of 
August, 1704, that I think is from the parish of Uan Hennock P 

A» xes. 

Q- Bead it if 3rou please. 

A, " Bajptisms.in 1704. — William, son of WiUiam Morgan of Berth* 
lande, baptised^this 9th day of August^ 1704." 

Q. Do you know that place P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Where is it P 

A, In the parish of Llanadoc, a fkrm belonging to Mr Nicholl now. 

Q. How do you mean belonging to Mr Nicholl, is it a farm ^at 
belonged to Miss Sachel Morgan P 

A, It is a farm which I understand he deriyed by descent from Mrs 
Florence Morgan. 

Mb Justice Willes. This is one of the farms that Mr Nicholl has 
taken possession of, daimin^f to represent Miss Eachel Morgan P 

The Witness. No ; -this is no part of tiie late Miss Bachel Mor- 
gan's property. 
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Mb /LixxiSDiSR. Is that within your knowledge ? 

A. I have understood so, it is no part of the intestate^s property. 

Mb Gbay. Your lordship will observe that Morende Morgan was 
also an ancestor of Mrs Nicholl. 

Mb Justice Willbs. No donbt ; bat then she was the mother of 
Eleanor Morgan, whose heir was William Morgan ; therefore it would 
hare descended from Florence to Eachel. 

Mb Gbay. Perhaps so, if it came in a course of descent merely. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. But it does not appear to have gone in any 
other way . 

Mr Whatblet. In point of fact, Mr Nicholl had it before. ' 

A JuBOB. May I ask whether this refers to the common ancestor 
or to the next in succession P 

Mb Justice Willbs. William, who is alleged to have been the 
common ancestor, was married in 1697. This is said to be the bap- 
tismal register of William, his son — whose brother, John Morgan is 
alleged to have been ; but his fatiier, whom we have been supposmg to 
be me first William of Mamhilad, is described here as of a place the 
name of which is quite new to us. 

Mb Gbat (to the witness). Have you a copy of the Register of the 
burial of that same William Morgan f 

A. Yes ; 1743, buried. 

Mb Justice Willbs. In what parish f 

A. It is in the parish of Mamhilad — '* William Morgan, Gentleman. 
June 22nd, 1743." 

Mb Alexanbeb. That is not the same William Morgan. 

Mb Justice Willbs. It may or may not bci. That is all that can 
be said of it. 

Mb Gbay (to the witness). What is the date you haYc giYen ? 

A, 22nd of June, 1743. Thia is taken from the Mamhilad 
S«^ster. 

Q. That certainly is a mistake. It is the death of his father, the 
common ancestor. 

Mb Alexandeb. Let me look at the Begister you hare just read 
from. 

The Witness. It is dated the 8th of NoYcmber, 1772. " Mr 
William Morgan, Gentleman, 7th December, 1772." That is from 
Mamhilad. 

Mb Gbay. I want the Begister of the 22nd of June, 1743— the 
common ancestor. 

Mb Justice Willbs. I haye sot that already. 

Mb Gbay. Then there is anotner from Mamhilad. 

The Witness. Yes; the 8th of November, 1772— Mr William 
Mon^an, Grentleman, buried. 

Mjt Gbay. Do you produee the marriage settlement of William 
Morgan with Bachel Jones ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Dated dOth June, 1741, between William Morgan the elder, of 
the parish of Mamhilad, in the county of Monmouth, Gentleman. 

Mb Justice Willbs. That would foe the common ancestor. 

Mb Whatbley. Yes, my lord. 

The Witness. Son and heir of Edmund Morgan, late of the Said 
parish and county. Gentleman, and Catherine his wife, both deceased ; 
and William Morgan the younger, of the same place and county. 
Gentleman, son and heir-apparent of the said William Morgan, by 
Eleanor his late wife, deceased, of the first part ; John Jones, of Graig- 
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with, within the parish of LlaDgibbv, in the said county, Grentleman, 
and Eachel Jones, spinster, eldest daughter and one of the co-heirs of 
the said John Jones, of the second part, and Henry Morgan. 

Mb Justice Willes. How does that describe the oilier William 
Morgan P 

A, William Morgan the younger, of the same place and county, 
Grentleman, son and heir-apparent of the said William Morgan, by 
Eleanor, his late wife, deceased, the two trustees, of the third part. 

Mb Gbay. What proDerty did that deed profess to deal with P 

A. Some property at Mamhilad. 

Q. Does it mention any copyhold property P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps you will read it P 

A, There is another witnessing part, ^' And whereas the said Wil- 
liam Morgan the elder " 

Mb Justice Willes. There is a covenant to surrender. 

A, Yes, my lord. 

Q. You had better read what he covenants to surrender. 

Mb Gbay. £>ead the covenant, if you please. 

Q. Shall I read the covenant for my lord to take down P 

Mb Justiob Willes. No ; I shall take down no covenant to sur- 
render, for it is the same aU the world over. The property is the 
material thing. 

A, " And whereas the said William Morgan the elder, now holds 
certain copyhold propertrjr within the manor and lordship of Brynd- 
wyn," &c. (Beacb a portion of the deed.) 
- Mb Justice Willes. It is settled before the old man dies P 

Mb Gbat. Yes ; there is a covenant to surrender. 

Mb Justice Willes. John had nothing to do with itP 

Mb Whateley. No, my lord ;. tkere is no mention of John at all. 

Mb Gbay. I come now, my lord, to the line down to Mr NicholL 

Q. Do you produce a copy of the Eegister of the baptism of Eliza- 
beth, the cfaughter of the first William Morgan, the common ancestor P 

A. I do ; tiie date is 1700. " Elizabeth, daughter of William Mor- 
gan, was baptised the 8th of April." 

Mb Alexandeb. In what year P 

A, 1700. 

Mb Gbay. Did you find among the papers a probate of the will of 
Florence Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ^ot that here P 

A. Yes ; it is m the box. 

Q. Will you produce it if you please P 

(The Witness produces the probate.) 

Mb Albxakdeb. I do not know what we have to do with the pro- 
bate of her will. 

Mb Phipsok. She is the mother of Edmund, — the grandmother of 
the common ancestor. 

Mb Gbay. She is the mother of Eleanor, the common ancestor's 
wife. 

Q* Does that show when she died P 

A» It does not ; it gives the date of the probate. 
Q. What is the date of the probate P 

Mb Justice Willes. All these things ought to have been got 
ready out of court. It is the duty of the attorney to have aU these 
things ready to put in. It is too biul Uiat the jury should be brought 
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here to try this case at an uniuraal time, and that no pains' should be 
taken to save them time or trouble in the matter. 

Mb GfiAt. It is Apnl, 1717 — ^we will read the tnrobate. We have 
the original will, but we will read it firom the probate. 

[The probate of the will of Florence Morgan, dated 11th March, 
1712, is put in and read.] 

Mb Whatelxt. The date of the will is the 11th of March, 1712, 
and the date of the probate is Apnl, 1717. 

Mb Gbay. Do you produce a copy of the register of baptism of 
John Morris, dated 29th June, 1732 P 

A, Yes. 

Q* From what parish P 

A. Llantilio Cresigny. 

Q. Will you read the ref;ister if you please P 

A* Baptised, Anno Dommi, 1732, fOius Johannes Morris. 

Mb Justicx Willes. You are going down now again to Mr 
NichoU P 

Mb Gbay. Yes, my lord. We are going to produce the registers 
of the births and deaths of that line. 

Mb Justicb Willes. It is not essential to the case ; there is an 
obvious reason why you should do it though it is not absolutely essen- 
tial to the case. 

Mb Gbat. Now John, the son of John Morris and Elizabeth, his 
wifoj b^tised June 1732 P 

A, xes. 

Q. That is the parish of Llantilio Cresigny P 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is the parish in which the Pant described in the marriage 
settlement is P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you the baptism of Elizabeth, the daughter of John 
and Elizabeth, his wife P 

A. Yes ; baptised 11th March, 1735. 

Q. March or May P 

A, March. 

Mb Alexandbb. Does the register state whose son he is P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Gbat. Now, have you the register of Elizabeth, the first 
daughter of that marriage P 

A. Yes ; the daughter of John Morris of the Pant, Gentleman, and 
Elizabeth his wife P 

Q. The next is Eleanor P 

A, Yes ; daughter of John Morris and Elizabeth his wife, was 
baptised 18th July, 1737. 

Q. Then there is Morgan P 

A, ■ Morgan, son of John Morris and Elizabeth his wife, was bap« 
tised June 16th, 1743. 

Q. Now of three out of those four children have you the registers 
of the burials P 

A. Yes. 

Q. First give us the redster of John, the 27th of August, 1754. 

A. John Morris of the Pant, Gentleman, 7th December, 1753. 

Q. That, I suppose, is the old man himself P I am speaking of the 
son. 

A, That is the 27th of August, 1754. 
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Q. Inhere lire two register tHere, are there not? 

A, Yes. . 

Q,, (The fiirBt is the re^ster of the father John, the husband of 
Elizabeth P . 

A, I believe so. 

Q. And the second is the register of his eldest son John, ^hom you 
have mentioned? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the dates of those two P 

X The first is the 7th of December, 1753, and the second tibe 27di 
of August, 1754. 

Q. Is the description in both " John Moiris " of the Pant P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then Elizabeth? 

A, Elizabeth Morris, of the Pant, buried July 15th, 17^^ 

Q. Then Morgan? 

A, Morgan Morris of the Pant, buried 17th July, 1773. 

Q. Hate you the register of the burial of Eleanor P 

A, Eleanor married George Bond. 

Q. Have you a copy of the register of the marriage of George 
Bond and Eleanor? 

A. I have. 

Q. From Llantilio Cresigny P 

A* Yes. 

Ms Justice Willes. That is quite enough for you. Mr Nicholl 
spoke to the person of whom you are now going to prove the marriage. 
You have qmte enough for your present purpose. 

Mb Gbjly (to the Witness). Hare you a register of the burial of 
Elizabeth Morris ? 

A, Yes ; on the 4th of February, 1785. 

Q. 1785 is it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Bead it if you please P 

A, Buried, 1785, Elizabeth Morris, February 4th. 

Q. Have you a copy of the register of baptism of Eleanor, daughter 
of George and Eleanor Bond. That is Mrs mohoU P 

Mb Phifsok. We have had that before. 

Mb Geay. The date is the 25th of May, 1775, I believe P 

The Witness. Baptised, Eleanor, daughter of George and Eleanor 
Bond. That is in the parish of Newland. 

Me Justice Willes. What are you proceeding to now P 

Mb Whatelet. The wife of Mr NichoU. 

Mb Gbay. I do not think we need produce any more of these ; 
there is one that may be important. Have you the Kegister, showing 
when Mrs Bond married Mr Eogers, her second husband ? 

A, Yes, I hare, in the year 1781 : •* Henry Eogers, Clerk, and 
Eleanor Bond, married in this Church by License, this 28th December, 
1781, by me, D. P. Davis. This marriage was solemnised between us, 
Henry Kogers — Eleanor Bond." 
Mb AlLEZAndeb. In what parish P 
A, Monmouth — ^this town. 

Mb Gbay. We have the Eegister of Mr Bond, the first husband's 
burial — ^if it is desired we will put it in. 

Q. After this action of ejectment was brought, did you make any 
further search among Mr Incholl's deeds P 
A. I did. 
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Q. Had Mr Nioholl shown jrou this doeoment^ ihe draft of wliat if 
called the deed of gift P 

A. He had. 

Q. Do Toa remember making search in order to endearour to find 
the ori^malP 

A, I did. That Tthe draft) induced me to make a rery careful 
search for the original. 

Q. At Mr Nidioll's house P 

A. At Mr NichoU's house. 

Q* Where did jou find the original P 

A. I found the ori^al inside one of the settlements of eren date. 

Q. Are there duphcates of the settlement of 174L P 

A, There are. 

Q. And, I understand jou to saj, you found this inside one of the 
duplicates P 

A. I did. 

Q. Produce it if jou please. (The Witness produces the deed.) 
Hand it in if you please, and the draft also. 

Mb Alexandbb. Let me look at it first. (The deed is handed to 
Mr Alexander.) 

Mb Phifsok. Will you allow me to see the draft P (It is handed 
to Mr Fhipson.) 

Mb Gbat. Now, we will read the deed. (The deed and the draft 
referred to are put in.) 

Thb Associate. " Know all men by these presents, that I, Wil- 
liam Morgan the Elder, of the Parish of Mamlmad, in the county of 
Monmouth, Grentleman, for and in consideration of the natural lore and 
affection which I have and bear unto mv only ton and heir, William 
Morgan, the younger, of the said parisn of Mamhilad, and county 
aforesaid, and m consideration of the marriage intended to be had and 
solemnised between my said son William Morgan, the younger, and 
Bachel, eldest daughter of John Jones, of Graigwith, witmn the parish 
of Uan£;ibby — " 

Mb JtrsTioE Willbs. The only part that is material is '' mUo my 
only son cmd heir** 

Mb Whatblbt. That is all. 

Mb Gbat. Is the will of William Morgan hereP (The will is 
produced and put in and read, dated 2nd December, 15th George 2nd, 
1741.) 

Mb Gbat. We propose to read the inyentory of personal estate, 
produced with the will, from the registry of the bishop s Court, simply 
to 8how,what was the personal estate he left. 

Mb Albxandbb. 1 do not know how that can be eyidence. 

Mb Ju&ice Willbs. It is sent in for duty I suppose ? 

Mb Albxandbb. I do not know whether in 1741 there was any 
duty payable. 

Mb Gbat. It was at that time the duty of the executor to exhibit 
an inventory in the Bishop's Court. 

Mb Alexandeb. Your lordship will find that the deed of gift is 
stamped ; but this inrentory rests on a different footing altogether. 

liut Justice Willbs. This account was sent in to the court as 
showing the goods either for duty then payable, or it may have been 
sent in for the purpose of showing the goods that were to oe adminis- 
tered. 

Mb Albxandeb. I do not know when the present modem system 
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began of mefelj giving a ralnation without an inyentoiy. WiQ yaa 
(Mr Gray) allow me to look at the document P 

Mb Gray. It is the inrentory brought into the Bishop's Court by 
the ezecutol*. 

Mb Justice Willbs. This must either have been sent in to show 
what was to be distributed under the bond to the ordinary, or for duty, 
if there was duty payable at that time ; in either case it would charge 
the party who sent it in, and therefore I should have thought it womd 
be admissible. 

Mb Albxanbeb. I do not think there was any bond giyen at that 
time. 

Mb JirsTioE Willbs. Yes ; there was a bond well and truly to 
administer the estate. 

Mb Albxanbbr^ That is in a ease of intestacy, my lord, but we 
must have the will read. 

Mb Justice Willes. Where is the probate F Was it administra- 
tion with the will annexed P 

Mb Alexav deb. She is made executrix. 

Mb Justice Willbs. There was probate P 

Mb Whatbley. Yes. 

Mb Geat (to the Witness). Have you the probate of this will P 

A. No, I have not, this is an office copy. 

Mb Justice Willes. I must send for a book to see whether it is 
evidence or not. The statutes are somewhere in the building of course. 

Mb Geat. The Ordinary has jurisdiction over these goods in the 
first instance, and I should think that thu» inventory was presented to 
the ordinary by the executor. 

Mb Alexakdeb. If so it would be in the ordinary's court. 

Mb Justice Willes (to Mr Whateley). You must show some 
sort of proceeding, otherwise I cannot, in my present state of know- 
edge, admit it. Is this filed by the executrix P 

Mb Geat. It is found with the wiU, and purports to be filed by the 
executrix. 

Mb Justice Willes. Let me look at it. (The document is handed 
to his lordship.) It is one of those provisional inventories which have 
been held not to be evidence against an executrix. Have you got the 
probate P 

Mb Gbay. No ; we hare an office copy, but it is not in a state to 
be produced. 

Mb Justice Willes. This is the will of Florence in 1717, and it 
appears that at that time there was a stamp upon probates. 

Mb Gbay. Yes, my lord. 

Mb Justice Willes. Whether that was an ad valorem stamp or not 
does not appear. * 

Mb Gbay. This purports to be the probate of this will, and it is 
stamped. 

Mb Alexandeb. Is there the seal of the diocese P 

Mb Justice Willes. I think you had better go on with some 
other part of the evidence, and when the book comes I will see what 
can be made of it. 

Mb Gbay (to the Witness). I have to ask you now about some 
registers with reference to the White family. 

Mb Justice Willes. This is an extract from the register, and 
would be admissible in evidence if it comes from proper custody 
equally with the probate. 
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Mb Gray (to th» Witness). Where did you find that P. 
I'hjb Witkbss. Amon^ the late Miss Morgan's papers* ^ 
Mb Gbat. My lord, 1 apprehend that that alone would make it 
evidence. 

Mb Justice Willbs. It appears that the practice of that court, 
and probably of many others, was to swear the executor, although it 
was not the practice to require a bond well and faithfully to execute 
the will and to the truth of the inventory, and also to render a just 
account of their administration when Uiereunto lawfiilly required. 
Therefore, although there was no bond it appears that the executor was 
under the same obligation, though without being required to find 
sureties ; that being so^ it is admissible. 
Mb Albxaxdeb. I have not seen the document, my lord. 

(The inventory is handed to Mr Alexander.) 
Mb Justice Willes. It is an extract from the Act Book of the 
Ecclesiastical Court. 

Mb Alexakdeb. This is not the probate. 

Mb Justice Willbs. No ; but it is of equal value. If the Act 
Book of the Ecclesiastical Court is here it will make an end of the mat- 
ter, for it will there appear that the party was sworn to the inven- 
tory, and to give a true account; Have you got the Act Book 
here P 
Mb Gbat. No, my lord. 

Mb Alexandeb. I do not know that I should object to this. 
Mb Whatelet. The object is merely to show that the personal 
property was extremely small. 

Mb (7BAT. No ; not that it was extremely small, but that there was 
no farming stock — that it was money. 

Mb Justice Willes. It is a great pity that you have not brought 
those documents from the Ecclesiastical Court, you can tender this at 
the end ; I feel disposed to admit it at the end. 

Mb Gbay (to the Witness). Have you a copy of the register of the 
baptism of John, the son of Nathaniel White P 
A* I have. 

Q. From what parish P 
A. The parish of Trevethin. 
Q. What is the date of it P 

A, The 1st of September 1740, " baptised John — S. of Nathaniel 
White." 

Q. Have you the burial of Mary, the wife of Nathaniel White P 
A. I have ; " Mary, the wife of Nathaniel White, October 11th, 
1780." 

Q. That is the register of burials ? 
A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willes. What are we now uponP 
Mb Gbay. This is sim ply to show the White branches. 
Mb Justice Willes. What is the use of that P 
Mb Gbay. To show that Mrs White lived to a certain period. 
Mb Justice Willes. Have you given evidence of her baptism ; 
that is the important thing. 
Mb Gbay. Whose baptism, my lordP 
Mb Justice Willes. Mary Morgan. 
Mb Gbay. I apprehend so. 

Mb Justice Willes. I have not seen it ; I have been looking 
out for it. 
Mb Fhipsoi7 (to Mr Gray). You put in the baptism of Elizabeth. 
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Mb Justiob Willbs. If you put in the register of her baptism 70a 
prove something. 

Mb Gbat. We hare g^ven certain eyidenqp to show the relation- 
ship of Jdm White ; we propose now to prove the burials of John 
White's father and mother. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. You may prove it, but I will not take a note 
of it, for it appears to me to be a mere waste of time. 

Mb Gbat. It does not appear so to me, my lord ; toe prove their 
existence and raise a^n argummt from these fersons not hnotoina them ; 
we simply desire to show down to what tmie they continuea in life. 
We propose to show that Edmunds's supposed aunt did not die till 
1780. 

Mb Whatblbt. And that John White lived till 1823. 

Mb Gbay. We will put in the register of tiie burial of Mary. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. That is one of the sisters of William. 

Mb Gbay. Yes. 

Thb Witkbss. '' Mary, the wife of Nathaniel White, October 11th, 
1780." 

Mb Gbay. What parish is that P 

A^ Trevethin. 

Q. Is that near Fontypool. 

A, Pontypool is in the parish of Trevethin. 

Q. Have you copies 01 some inscriptions on monuments relating 
to the White's. 

A, I have. 

Q. Doyouknow the handwriting in this Prayer-book? (Handing 
it to the witness.) 

A, l^his looks very like the writing of Miss Bachel Morgan. 

Mr Albxakdbb. It may look very like it, and still not be it. 

Mb Gbay. Have you searched very carefully through all the deeds 
and documents that Mr KichoU has, with a view to this action P 

A, Yes. 

Q, Have you found anywhere among those dcoaments any trace of 
a John Morgan, brother to the second William P 

A, None whatever. 

Cross-examined by Mb Albxandbb. 

^. How soon^after the death of Miss Eachel Morgan was it that 
you took possession of her effects for the benefit of the next of kin P 

A, About the Wednesday or Thursday after her death. 

Q. Hiat is no guide to me, for I do not know the day of the week 
on which she died. 

A, That was on the Friday. 

Q. And you took possession of thesqi on the following Wednesday P 

A, Yes. 

Q. You found Mr NichoU in possession P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You knew that he had been in possession &om the day of the 
death, did you not P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Did you go to the premises at Fantygoitre before that Wed- 
nesday? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How soon after death did you go there P 

A, The day after. 
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Q. On the Sfttnrday ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And yon fonnd lib Nioholl and hiB son there P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did yon make any search among the doonments or* papers 
there? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Was it under yonr advice that they were all removed to Mr 
I^idioU's premises at Usk P 

A. No. 

Q« That was of his own motion. Then the examinal^on which yon 
made of the deeds was carried on at his residence at Usk P 

A, It was. 

Q. How soon after the things had been removed did yon begin 
yonr examination of the deeds and documents P 

A. I cannot state exactly. 
^ Q. Can yon not tell the gentlemen of the jury nearly abont the 
time? 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. I will give you a time to start from. The intestate died on 29th 
of September, 1864, on a Friday : Can yon not say how soon after you 
went there, and fSound Mr NichoU and his son in possession, you oe- 
gan to make a search among the documents P 

A. I cannot state exactly. 

Q. Can you state generally P Have you not some memorandum to 
guide you P 

A, Yes; Iliave a memorandum. (!Bieferring to a paper.) This 
memorandum will enable me to state the time. 1 did not recollect it 
when you first asked me the question P 

Q. Was that iqemorandum made by yourself P 

A, This is copied by my clerk out of my bill4)Ook« 

Q. I will not object to that, though it is not made by yourself. 
Tell me when you began to make the search P 

As On the 12th of October, 1854. This is my memorandum :— 
" Attending Mr Nicholl^ senior, going over title deeds, and arranging 
same." 

Q. It is onlv to guide you to the time. It was the 12th of October, 
1854, that you began to search P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you continued it, I suppose, with intermissions P 

A. I believe that the first search was arranging the deeds ; there 
were a vast number of them. 

Q. Do you mean classifying them P 

A. Dividing them into purdiase deeds and wills P 

Q. Classifying them P 

A» Yes. 

Q. You could not classify the deeds without understanding the 
nature of ihem ? 

A. No. 

Q. You separated the marriaee settlements from the purchase 
deeds, the wills from tiie leases, and so on P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you know exactly when it was that you found what is called 
the original deed of ^ft P 

A, 1 know the precise day. 
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Q. Mr NichoU has stated it P 

A. The precue day was the 2l8t of Febroaiy, 1856. 

Q. The draft was fonnd a few days before P. 

A. The draft was found before. 

Q. OntheethP 

A* I belieYe so. 

Q. In point of fact, it was yon who found the deed, was it notP 

A, The original deed I found. 

Q. Had you placed anybody in possession there P 

A, I phiced a derk at Pantygoitre, to take an inrentory of the 
effects. 

Q. And to keep possession on the part of the next of kin P 

A. Of the personal effects. 

Q, Who employed ^oa as the next of kin P 

A. The next of Jdn in Monmonthshire were Thomas Jones and John 
Jones. 

Q. Which of those gentlemen employed yon P 

A. Both of them, as I considered. 

Q, Yon state that the original deed was fonnd on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary. Will yon explain, if you please, how it was that in your letter 
of the 16th of February, 1866, yon state, among other circumstances, 
" There is a written document which, at the time of our correspond- 
ence I had myself not seen, being mislaid, but which Mr Nicholl's 
father has laid his hand on since the ejectment was brought" P 

A. I alluded to the draft at the date of that letter ; the original 
had not been found ; it was not found for some days afterwards. 

Q. What was there to show that the draft had been mislaid P 

A. There was a memorandum in the writing of the Bey. Btyd 
Nicholl — a short memorandum — ^aUudinff to it. 

Q. You say in your letter, " that Mr Nicholl's father has laid his 
hand upon it since the ejectment was brought." There is no mention 
of the Key. Btyd NichoU in that letter. 

A. No ; but when I wrote that letter to Mr Tanner, the draft only 
had been discoyered. 

Q. You do not call it a draft? 

A. 1^0 ; I call it a document. I thought it important. 

Q. "A written document which at the time of our correspondence 
I had myself not seen, being mislaid ; " but you and Mr NicnoU haye 
both told us that he found the draft enclosed in the marriage settle- 
ment on the 6tli of February, 1856 ; and that you, in his presence, 
found the original deed on the 2l8t P 

A. That IS true. 

Q. Then how could the draft be correctly stated to be mislaid ? 

A, Because I had a strong impression that it was in existence when 
I wrote to Mr Tanner six months oefore. I had then a strong impres- 
sion that there was such a document. 

Q. But you did not state that to Mr Tanner. You stated in your 
letter of the 6th of August, 1855, that there was nothing but hearsay 
eyidence P 

A. I did not state that. I would not state positiyely a tiling I was 
not certain of. I had not seen either the draft or the original when I 
wrote that letter of the 16th of Au^st. 

Q. But -vou had an impression m your mind that there was such 
a document P 

A, Yes. 
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Q. Yon had not seen it, then, when yon corresponded with Mr 
Tanner, in Augnst 1855. 

A. I had not. 

Q. What do yon mean by having an impression on yonr mind that 
there was snch a document P 

A. Because there was a written memorandum at that time of the 
existence of such a document. 

Q. Where is that written memorandum P 

A, It has been lost within these three weeks. 

Q. In whose custody was that written memorandum P 

A, In mine. 

Q. When did you see it last P 

A, 1 think it was this day three weeks. 

Q. Where was it when you last saw it P 

A. In my house. 
. Q. I suppose you, as the defendant's solicitor, have had the charge 
of the principal documents and deeds, many of which we haye seen 
hereP 

A, Yes ; I have very carefully searched for that memorandum ; it 
was attached to— at least not attached, but it was a piece of this paper 
which I hold in my hand. (Producing a paper.) 

Q. What is that paper P Let me look at it. (The paper is handed 
to Mr Alexander.) 

A, Mr Nicholl took that away from my house^ and I believe he 
took the corresponding piece of paper with it. 

Q. Whose writing is this P 

A. I believe it is the defendant's. 

Q. And the endorsement also P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then, was the memorandum at the bottom torn off from this P 

A, It was on the back, it was torn firom that. 

Q. Who tore it off P 

A. I do not know^ it was kept together. 

Q. Did you give Mr Nicholl this paper to write upon P 

A, No, Mr Nicholl was in my house, I think, this day three weeks ; 
he had the paper, and I believe ne took it away with him. 

Q. Was it in your house that he wrote upon this paper P 

A, No. 

Q. Had he brought it to your house in its written state P 

A, That piece of paper, together with the piece of paper which I 
am sorry to say is lost, was in my possession this day three weeks. 

Q. It was a part of the same sheet P 

A, Yes, upon the back. 

Q. Do you know who tore it off P 

A. No, I kept them together. 

Q. When you last saw this paper three weeks ago, the memo- 
randum you speak of was attachea to it P 

A, No, not attached to it. 

Q. Was it with it P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was it separate from it P 

A, Yes. 

Q. When you last saw it, were they separate P 

A* Yes. 

Q. But the memorandum you speak of was written on a piece of 
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paper which belonged to this, and which if \t was trne, wonld fit the 
edges of this P 

A, Yes, I believe Mr Illyd 19'icholl took it away. 

Q, You speak very accurately as to the date ; yon say that this 
day three weeks the memorandmn and this paper were in yonr posses- 
sion. What were you looking at the memorandum for this day three 
weeks P 

A. We were discussing the matter. 

Q. WhatmatterP 

A. This cause. 

Q. But why were you looking at this particular memorandum this 
day three weeks P 

A. We were looking at the copy of the pedigree. 

Q. But still here was a memorandum on the other piece of paper 
which was torn off; why were you looking at that memorandum, 
which related to the copy of the aeed of gift, you haying long before 
found the original deed of gift itself. How did you happen to oe look- 
ing at the memorandum which is lost, and wmch you say related to 
the copy of the deed of gift, when the original deed of gm itself had 
been found P 

A. I was looking at that piece of paper which you now have in 
your hand, Mr NichoU took it away with him, and X believe he took 
the separate piece of paper with it. 

Q, Wliat did he take it away forP 

A. I believe to examine the pedigree ; I do not know. 

Q. Did he take the other piece of pi^r which was separate P 

A» They were always kept together by me. 

Q, From whom did you receive this back P 

A, From Mr Qeorge Nicholl. I made particular inquiries of them 
several times, with a view to have it returned to me, and that was ike 
only piece that was brought back. 

Q. Who is Mr George Nicholl P 

A. ilie brother of the defendant. 

Q. He is the gentleman who took possession of the house at Fanty- 
goitre in the absence of his brother P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And he it was who took away these papers P 

A. No, it was his father who took them away. 

Q. I thought you said it was the defendant P 

A, No, the fatner. 

Q. This piece of paper which you have produced^ is in the hand- 
writing of the defendant, I think you say P 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Surely you know your own client's handwriting ; look at it P 

A. I bdieve so. 

Q. And do you believe that endorsement to be in your client's 
handwriting also P 

X Yes. 

Q. Whether it was Mr Georse NichoU^ or Mr Nicholl senior, or 
the Beverend Htyd Nioholl the defendant who took it away, you do 
not know P 

A. Yes, it was the &ther ; I saw it in his hand. 

Q. For what purpose were you referring to that memorandum, 
which is not now to be found P 

A. I do not think we were referring to that memorandum at all. 
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Q. Did you take any part of the^ pedigree' from this written itate- 
ment here, when joa were prepariQ£ mstmctiona for your counsel F 

A. I do not tmnk I relied uponuiis. 

Q. Did you avail yourself or it P 

A. I do not thinx I relied upon it at all, it contains a part of the 
pedigree which does not relate to this question. 

Q. Did you avail yourself of it P 

A. I cannot recollect that I did. 

Q. Did joTJL see that written out by the defendant P 

A, No, it was given to me. 

Q. Then you say your belief is, that Mr Nicholl the defendant, or 
Mr NichoU senior, took this memorandum away, and the other memo- 
randum with itP 

A. The father. 

Mb Justiob Willes. This gentleman says he suspected before 
the deed was found that it would be found, because of the piece of 
paper and memorandum ; that they were pinned together untu three 
weeks ago, when they were taken away by Mr Nichdl senior, and only 
that paper is now produced, the memorandum not being forthcoming ; 
that IS the effect of what he says. 

Mb Alexjlndbb. When did you receive this paper back again P 

A, Just before the assizes. 

Q. From whom did you receive it P 

A. From Mr George NichoU. 

Q. And you did not receive the memorandum back P 

A, No, I did not. I asked very anxiously for it indeed. 

Q, And it has not been found P 

A. It has not been found. I have searched for it among my own 
papers, but without success. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. It was some modem memorandum P 

A. It was. 

Mb Whatblbt. What was the memorandum P 

Mb Albxandeb. I do not apprehend that my friend is entitled to 
have the contents of it. . ^ 

Mb Whatbley. Very well, then I will ask Mr Kicholl senior, a 
question about it. 

Mb Justiob Willes (to Mr Waddington). Whose handwriting 
wasit inP 

A, The defendant's. 

Mb Whatblby (to Mr Nioholl). Do you remember taking away 
that memorandum of which we have been speaking, from Mr 
Waddington's P 

Mb !Nicholl. I remember taking that paper folded up, but I 
never saw any memorandum, if there was a memorandum I may have 
dropped it, or lost it, I never read it. 

Mb Whatblby (to Mr Waddington). What was in the memo- 
randum P 

Mb Albxandbb. Does your Lordship think my friend dan ask 
thatP - V ^ ^ 

Mb Justice Willbs. No, your course Mr Whateley is this, at 
the end of your case to tender Mr Htyd Nicholl, the defendant, for 
cross-examination upon the subject of that piece of paper. 

Mb Albxandbb. The witness has just said that he never read the 
memorandum. 

Mb Justice Willbs. But the effect of it is this ; let us take oare 
we are sure what we are proceeding upon. Mr Alexander cross- 
examined this witness as to how he came to be so long finding the 
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deed of gift, and about his letter to Mr Tanner, and then the fritneifl 
blurted out that which has led to all this discussion. It is a great pity^ 
that witnesses, particularly attomies, will not confine themselyes to 
answering questions. However, the witness would insist on giving a 
wise exp&nation of his own, and he blurted out that he suspected the 
deed might be found in consequence of a memorandum in the hand* 
writing of Mr Nicholl, the defendant. It so happens that that memor- 
andum has been lost, and all ^ou have to do in order to lay the ghost 
of an observation by-and-by, is to tender Mr Btyd Nicholl for cross- 
examination.* 

A JvBOB. My lord, the jury are anxious to know the date of the 
decease of Wilham Morgan, wnoee will bears date the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, 1741, and whether there was any son subsequent to the deed 
ofgift. 

Mb Justiob Willes. The common ancestor is said to have made 
his will and his deed of gift in the same year, and to have died in 1743. 
He made them in favour of William Morgan, who is.said to have been 
bom in 1704, and to have died in 1772. The William whose will and 
deed of gift those are said to have been, is William, the common 
ancestor, who, if John was the brother of the other William, would 
have been John's father. This deed of gift is as much as to say there 
could have been no John as alleged hy the plaintiffs "because nilliam 
is stated to be the only son in that deed of gift, and then in order to 
show that John must have been alive at that time reference is made to 
that tombstone, a copy of which has been produced; that is the effect of it. 

A JuBOB. That 18 what the jury wished to know, my lord. 

Mb Gbay. The jury asked whether any son was bom subsequently 
to the date of the deed of gift. 

Mb Jtjstiob Willes. I do not think that is material, because John, 
through whom the plaintiff's pedigree is traced, is said to have been 
mamed to a Diana, and the iJiana slated in the pedigree died in 1746 
—it must have been son born before 1741 — ^but the death of that John 
is only matter of inference ; it is said you ought to infer from the 
tombstone of Diana that he did not die before 1746. 

Mb Gbay. Will your lordship allow me to point out 

Mb Justice Willes. No ; mis is only in answer to a question 
put by the jury. 

Mb Gbay. I merely wished to caU your lordship's attention to 
something you have overlooked. 

Mb Justice Willes. Your learned leader will put that right by- 
and-by. 

Mb Gbay. We wiU call Mr Waddington to prove a fact which is 
stated not to be in evidence. 

Mb Justice Willes. It is clea/r that if John were a son he was not 
born defter the deed of 1741 ; that is the point which you (the jury) 
wish to ascertain. 

Mb Whateley (to Mr Waddington). Have you an entry from the 
register of the death of Eleanor Morgan, the wife of the common 
ancestor P 

A. I have. " 1737, buried Eleanor W. of William Morgan, Gentle- 
man, 19'ovember 10th." 

* The examination resp^^ting this memorandum was simply ludicrous and a 
sham to mislead the jury. What could it matter how many private memoranda were 
written by the defenduit? Would Mr Alexander, Q.C., have allowed them to 
be read ? Certainly not, and he would have laughed at such a proposal. 
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MB CHAELES JAMES FAEEJIS s^irorn, and examined by 

Mb Whatelet. 

Q. Are jou tlie depntj steward of the manor of Wensland and 
Biyngwyn P 

MB Justice Willes. Thej onght properly to have presented the 
deed o f g ift if there was a real heir. 

Mb Whatelet. I only wanted to show what was presented. 

Mb Justice Willes. It seems to me to be perfectly immaterial ; 
what the homage presented is wholly immaterial.' . 

Mb Whatelet. It is only a covenant to surrender in the deed. 

Mb Justice Willes. That has nothing to do with it, a surrender 
must be assumed to have taken place ; that is a false point. 

Mb Whatelet. It strikes us that it is very material to prove 
that. 

Mb Justice Willes. It seems to me to be a false point. There 
is no interest in John to get any part of it, or his family either. 

Mb Whatelet. No, but the Lord's Court presents to tiie lord who 
is the next heir, and until there is a surrender that deed of gift would 
not operate against the lord. 

Mb Justice Willes, I am quite aware of that, in substance John's 
not having been admitted to that copyhold has nothing to do with the 
case, because the property belonged wholly to William, by descent 
from his father. 

Mb Whatelet. I must bow to your lordship's judgment if ^ou 
decline to receive the evidence, but ^rhaps your lordship will be land 
enough to take a note that I tender it. 

Mb Justice Willes. I shall tell the jury that it is a total waste 
of time, and I am quite sure the jury will a^ee with me. It is 
merely the difference between a legal and equitable estate. If John 
had attempted to come in it would only have led to a Bill in Equity* 

MR FEANCIS McDONNELL sworn. Examined by Mr ZBATiNa. 

Q. Are you a barrister P 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. And a magistrate for the county of Monmouth P 

A. 1 am. 

Q. Were you formerly a solicitor P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you articled to Mr Prothero P 

A. Yes. 

Q. A well-known solicitor in this county P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he for many years act as solicitor to the Morgan family P 

A. He did ; I was articled to h^rn in the year 1805 ; he was then 
acting for the Morgan family, and had done so for many years before. 

Q. From the year 1810 to 1836 did you and your partner Mr 
Prothero act as the family solicitor P 

A. 1 became a partner with him in 1810, and from that time till 
his death he and I and his son acted as partners, and we acted for that 
family, the father died in 1819, and the son in 1820 or 1821. 

Q. And you continued after their death to act for the family P 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Were yon also solicitors for the NiehoU family ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know the intestate, the late Miss Bachel Morgan P 

A, Verv well. 

Q. Did you know her brother William Morgan ? 

A* Intimately. 

Q. Did you know her uncle William MorgaQ P 

A, Yes, 

Q. He was of Mamhilad P 

A, Yes. 

Q. We hear that John (William's brother) died in 1805 P 

A. He died just after the time I came to Mr Prothero. 

Q, You say that you were very intimate with the two Williams and 
with Miss Bachel Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Canyon tell us whether the Morgan's Eachel and the two Wil- 
liams spoke of the Nicholls as being relations P 

A. They did. Miss Morgan and her brother always spoke of Mrs 
Sogers as their aunt P 

Q. Miss Bachel did P 

A. Yes, Miss Bachel and her sister Anne and William. 

Q. Hare you heard William Morgan of Mamhilad, the uncle of 
Bachel, speak of it P 

A, I was in almost daily intercourse with them; but I do not 
know that I can particularly remember that Mrs NichoU used always 
to call him her uncle. She used to call Mr Morgan of Mamhilad her 
uncle. 

Q. Were the Morgans and the Kicholls on terms of intimacy with 
each other P 

A. Oh dear yes, neither Mrs Bogcrs nor Mrs Nicholls did any- 
thing of the least importance I udnk without Mr Morgan's con- 
currence. 

Q. As you were very intimate with both the families you can say 
whether they treated each other as relations P 

A. Yes, I was on very intimate terms with them, I think the 
If ichoUs were about the best friends I had. 

Q. Have you heard Miss Bachel and William and Anne speak of 
what relations they believed to remain to them at any time P 

A, I heard of an uncle by the mother's side, a man of the name of 
Jones, and I acted for him in the sale of some property that he had 
near Usk, but I never heard of any other. 

Q. Have you heard mention or White at all P 

A, Yes, 1 have ; there was a Mr White a very respectable trades- 
man of Fontypool. They always called me cousin. I met Mr William 
Morgan ve ry often at Mrs White's. 

Q. Mr William Morgan the nephew P 

A. Yes, he and I were almost like brothers. 

Q. WiUiam Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Mb Justice Willbs. The nephew P 

A. Yes. 

Mb KsATiva. In all your intercourse with this family, with whom 
you were on such intimate terms, did you ever learn that William 
Morgan, the father of the William you knew, had a brother named 
JohnP 

A. Yes, of Graigwith. 
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Or Did you ever learn that William Morgaa tJxe father of your 
Mend — 

Mb Ssbjeant Figk>tt. John was the father of yonr firiend. 

Mb SlBATiNGh. Did you ever know from them thftt John the father 
of your friend — that his father was William Morgan P 

A. No, there were two William Morgans, the rmcle and the 
nephew. 

Q. But there was a third who was the father of John P 

A. The father of John P 

Q. There was a third who was the father of the elder William 
Morgan whom you knew P 

A, Yes. 

Q. The elder of the William Morgans whom you knew, did you 
know the name of his father P 

A. Only by reputation. 

Mb Justice Willes. It would be the name of his Mend's grand- 
father. 

The Witness. I have heard it lately, but I do not know that I 
knew it at that time. 

Mb "KEATiNa, Did you ever hear Miss Bachel Morgan, or any of the 
Morgans with whom you are acquainted, speak of any Morgans of 
Groeslan£ro as being relations P 

A. No, never, I never heard of such people at all till lately. 

Q. As YOU were intimate with these people did you know whether 
William Morgan, the father of your Mend, was a shareholder in the 
canal company. 

A* Do you mean the uncle P 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yea, he was a large shareholder, he was one of the principal 
shareholders. I acted as solicitor for the canal company for many 
years. 

Q. Did you ever know of John Morgan being a shareholder of thav 
canal company P 

A. No. 

Q. You knew that WUliam, was P 

A. Yes. 



MAEY MOEGAN sworn. Examined by Mb Qraj. 

. Q. Do you live at MamhiladP 

A. Yesp 

Q. May I ask how old you are P 

A. Sixty-seven. 

Q. Are you the daughter of Mr William Morgan who lived at 
Mamhilad 

A, I am. 

Q. Not the William Morgan of Mamhilad, of whom we hare been 
speakings but another William Morgan? 

ui,» X es. 

Q. When did your father die P 

A. Seventeen years aso. 

Q. How old was he wnen he died P 

A. "Eighty-five. 

Q. Where did he live P 

A. He lived just under the church P 
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Q. AtMamhiladP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon know how long he had lived there P 

A, All nis life-time. 

Q. Did vou know your grandfather, his father P 

A. No, he died when my father was but fourteen years of age. 

Q. Did you know the late William Morgan, of Mamhilad P 

A. Yes, quite well. 

Q. The uncle of the hust William Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. He liyed at Mamhilad house, did he P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was your father related to him P 

A, Yes, he was. 

Q. Were they on intimate terms P 

A, Yes, always. 

Q. And did you and your father visit at his house — Mamhilad house P 

A. Yes, we did. 

Q. Have you heard your father speak of the family of the late 
William Morgan, of Mamhilad house P 

A, Yes. 

Q. What have you heard him say as to his family P 

A, I have heara him speak of his father and two sisters. 

Mb Alexandeb. That will not do. 

Mb Justice Willes. No, you cannot establish the relationship in 
that way ; you must lay a foundation for it. 

Mb Gbav. Did you ever hear William Morgan, of Mamhilad 
house, speak of the relationship between your family and his P 

A. x es, he always considered my father one of the family. 

Q. What did you hear him say r 

A, I heard him say no more than that he always considered my 
fiither as one of the family. 

Mb Justice Willes. What did he say P 

A. He always considered my father as one of the family, and 
always treated mm so, but he was not a near relation. 

Q. Did he ever say anything as to how near a relation he was P 

A, No, he did not. That he was descended from one of the family. 

Mb Gbay. Is that all you have heard him say about it P 

A. Yes. 

Q. That he was descended from one of the family P 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am asking what you have heard William Morgan, of Mam- 
hilad house, say about it P 

A, That he considered him as one of the family. 

Q. Who did he consider as one of the family P 

A. My father. 

Mb Alexandeb. Does your lordship think that this is enough td 
admit declarations P 
Mb Justice Willes. Descended from one of the family, she says. 
Mb Gbay. I imderstand you to say you heard William Morgan, 
of Mamhilad house, say that lie considered your father was descended 
from one of the family P 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recollect his saying anything else about the relation- 
ship P 
A* No, nothing else. 
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Mb JusnoE Willes. I think, Mr Ghray, that yon will get yourself 
into a Tery dangerous position if you follow this up ; this is merely ex- 
pressing a conjecture as to his being a member of the family. It is not 
a statement that he was so. I never heard or read even of a statement 
of that kind being given in evidence. It is a very different thing from 
saying, ** so and so is my cousin." To admit such e vidence would be 
carrymg the rule of hearsay evidence much beyond the point to which 
it has hitherto been carried. 

Mb Gb ay. Did you ever her William Morgan, of Mamhilad house, 
himself, say anything about his family P 

A. I heard him speak of the NichoUs — ^that they were his nearest 
of kin. 

Q. What did you hear him say P 

A. That they were his nearest of kin. I heard my father say the 
same. 

Q. I can only ask you what Mr Morgan, of Mamhilad house, 
saidP 

A, He said that the Nicholls were his nearest relations. 

Q. What was he talking about P 

A. I often came there to visit him. 

Q. Have you heard him say anything else besides that P 

A. No. 

Q. Nothing more particular thtm that P 

A. No. 

Q. Did you know the late John White, of Fontypool P 

A, Yes, I did, well. 

Q. Did you ever hear Mr Morgan, of Mamhilad house, speak of 
John White? 

A, Yes, I have heard him speak of him. 

Q. What did he call him P 

A. He called him cousin. 

Q. Did you know the late Mrs Eogers, the mother of Mrs Nicholl P 

A. Yes, I have seen Mrs Bogers once. 

Q. Where was she when you saw her ? 

A, At Mamhilad. 

Q. Was she visiting any one there P 

A, She was visiting at Mr Morgan's. 

Q. Was Mrs Nicholl there at the same time P 

A, Not at the same time. 

Q. Have you seen Mrs Nicholl visiting there P 

A. Yes, I have, several times. 



Cross-examined by Mb Albxandbb. 

Q. Your father died at a great age I think you say P 

A, Eighty-five. 

Q. What had he been during his life P 

A. A farmer, he lived upon a farm. 

Q. A moderate farm P 

A. Yes, his own farm. It might be worth 60/. or 70^. a-year. 

Q. I do not know whether you are married or not P 

A. No. 

Q. Did you continue with your father P 

A. All my life -time. 
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Q* Wai iJke Mr Morgan, of if amMlad, of whotai you liate been 
'^pealkmRi married P 

A. No. 

Q. Tke Witliam Mor^, of MaaAiJad house, of whom you have 
been shaking, was the brottier of - Jdhn Morgan I euppose. 

CAPTAIN CHAELES BIRD sworn. Examined by 

Me Whatblby. 

$. I b^Heye, I see yoti ^ere formerly in the army P 

J[. Yes. 

Q. How old are you P 

A. Sixty-nine. 

Q. Did you formerly live in the parish of Goitre P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Is that the next jjarish to Mamhilad P 

A, It adjoins Mamhilad. 

Q. Have you been on terms of intimacy with the MorgatL and the 
NichoU famUy P 

A. All my life. 

Q. Did you know the late Mr Morgan, of Mamhilad P 

A, Perfectly well. 

Q. And the late Mrs Eogers also P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you visit at their houses P 

A* Yes, I visited at their housei^. 

Q. Did you ever see any of the Morgan family at Mrs Itdgers's 
house before the marriage of their daughter with Mr Kicholl P 

A. Yes, repeatedly. 

Q. Did you know also Miss Bachel Morgan P 

A, Yes, perfectly well. 

Q. She was sister to Mr William Morgan P 

A. She was sister to Mr William Morgan and Miss Anne Morgan. 

Q. Did you ever hear them call Mrs Eogers by any iiame P 

A. ** Aunt" always; " Aunt Eogers** Sways, never by any other 
name. 

Q. And Mrs NichoU P 

A, She called Mr Morgan of Mamhilad uncle, and the others 
cousins. 

Q. Do you remember hearing Miss Morgan, after the death of her 
brother William and her sister, saying anything about the Nicholls P 

A» I heard her say when I was there in February, the year before 
she died, that they were the nearest relations to her, when we were 
talking of the famdy as we were in' the habit of doing very often when 
we met. She siid tney were the nearest relations to ner. 

Q. Did you ever hear any of the Morgans that you knew speak of 
the Morgans of GroeslanfroP 

A, 1 never heard their names. 

Q. Or of any other Morgans P 

A, Or of any other Morgans. 

A JuBOB. Will your lordship allow the jury to have a copy of the 
pedigree P 

Mb Justicb Willbs (to Mr Alexander). Have you a copy without 
the red ink P 
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Mb Sbbjea^t Pigott. No, my lord. We can cut th6 red ink ofd. 
Mb Jitsticb Willes. You had better send it altOgetiber. 
Mb Sebjbant Fioott. We are all agreed about the red ink. 
Mb Justice Willbs. You had better hand the whole to the jury. 
[A copy of the plaintiffs pedigree is handed to the jury by 

Mb Sebjeant Pigott.] 
Mb Whateley. One of ours had better go to the jury also P 
Mb Justice Willbs. Yes. 
[A copy of the defendant's pedigree is handed to the jury by 

Me Whateley.] 
Mb Whateley. It is quite understood that we have each of us 
put the red ink on, out of compliment to the other side. 

Mb Justice Willbs. The red ink is merely intended to show 
what is alleged by the other side. The black ink in this one (the 
plaintiff's pedigree), is what is alleged by the plaintiff to the other, as 
Mr Nicholl's pedigree. 

GEOEGE WHITLOCZ NICHOLL, Esq., sworn. Examined by 

Mb Whateley. 

Q. I belieye you are brother to the defendant in this cause P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And a barrister P 

A, Yes. 

Mb Justice Willbs. You have been in court, have you not, during 
a part of these proceedings P 

A. I have been in court during the last part of Margaret Morgan's 
evidence. 

Mb Whateley. It was my fault. 

Q. You are a barrister P 

A. Yes. 

Q, We have had I believe the date of your mother's death. When 
did she die, do you know P 

A. She died in February, 1860, the 19th, I think. 

Q. Do you remember making any inquiry of your mother shortly 
before her death, as to her relations the Morgans P 

A. Yes, I asked her for the purpose of ascertaining her heirship to 
the Morgans, what the state of the pedigree between her and them 
was. 

Q. Do you remember asking her anything about her grandmother P 

A. Yes. 

Q, What was that as to any brothers P 

A, She clearly recollected that her ^andmother, that is my 
mother's grandmother, had only one brother. My mother said that 
her grandmother had one brother and two sisters. 

Mb Justice Willbs. '' My mother said that her mother said 
that her grandmother said," what P 

Mb Whateley. That is not the way the witness stated it my lord, 
** my mother told me she clearly recollected that her grandmother had 
one brother and two sisters." 

Q. After that, do you remember making the same inquiry of the 
late Miss Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How long afterwards was that P 

A, It was in the year of the exhibition. 






• 
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Q. That was in 1851, as we all know. Did she c^ye yon any infor- 
mation as to what she had heard abont the relationship P 

A, Yes, she said that her grandfather had three sisters and no 
brother. 

Q. That her grandfather had two sisters and no brother P 

A. Three sisters. 

Q. I beg yonr pardon, it was my mistake. Do yon remember 
Miss Morgan saying anything abont some poor relations that she had P 

A, Yes. 

Q. On the mother*s side P 

A, She told me of her intention to provide for her poor relations, 
and she specified a number of them, a great number, I should think 
seven or eight. 

Q. Of what name P 

A. Of the name of Jones. 

Q. And that she intended whatP 

A, She had intended to make a settlement ; she was abont to settle 
her property ; she and her sister were. She was telling me the way in 
which she intended to settle it, and of her intention to give certain 
gifts to different people, and to provide for her poor relations. 

Q. On which side P 

A. On her mother's side ; the ooly poor relations that she had. 

Q. Did she mention at that time any of the Morgans of Groes- 
lanfro, or anything of that sort P 

A. Not anythmg. 

Q. Did yon ever hear her speak, or did yon ever hear before this 
controversy began, of any relations ^t Groeslanfro P 

A. No ; the only poor relations that she had were these people on 
the mother's side. 



Cross-examined by Mb Albxakdsb. 

Q. How do yon know that P 

A. I mean the only poor relations that she spoke of. 

Q. How old are you r 

A. Forty-one. 

Q. When was it that you had the conversation with your mothw 
of which you have been speaking. 

A. It was in the year 1849. 

Q. That must have been some time prior to her decease P 

A. About eight or nine months before. 

Q. I think your father told us that she died in 1849. 

A, I think she died in 1850. 

Q. He told us 1849. 

A. No ; she died in 1850. 

Q. Then yonr father was mistaken — He said ** my wife was Eleanor 
Bond, I married her in 1807, she died in 1849." 

A. If she died in 1849 it was about ten months before her death. 

Q, Just tell the Jury what it was that you said to your mother— 
give as question and answer if you please. 

A, I can hardly do that. 

Q. I am afraid I must ask von to charge your memory so far as to 
do it, because that is the only way in which we can arrive with 
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accnraoy at a knowledge of what took place — wliat did you say to yonr 
mother P 

A. I told her that I wished to m^^rstand how she was related to 
the Morgan family as their heir apparent ; those were not my words, 
but I eimlained that to her. 

Q, That was the effect of what yon said to her P 

A, Yes. 

Q. You told her you wished to know how she was related to the 
Morgan family so as to be their heir apparent. 

A* Yes. 

Q. What reply did she make to that P 

Mb Justice W illes. Did you say '' so as to be heir apparent ;" 
did you use that expression P 

A, I do not know — ^iny motive for questioning my mother was 

Mb Albxakdbb. I am not asking you as to your motive for ques- 
tioning your mother — ^what did she say in reply to your question P 

A, She then in re^y to questions from me told, me of her mother 
being the daughter of JBllizabeth Morgaa. 

Q, What were the questions from you — you say she told you in 
reply to questions from you that her mother was the daugnterof 
Elizabeth Morgan ; how can that be ; did she tell you that her mother 
was the daughter of Elizabeth Morgan P 

A, That ner mother's mother married John Morris. 

Q. You first of all told us that she said her mother was the daughter 
of Elizabeth Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Mb Justice Willbs. Did she tell you that P 

A. Yes; she told me that her mother was the daughter of Elizabeth 
Morgan who married John Morris. 

Mb Alexandeb. Did she say that — that Elizabeth Morgan who 
married John Morris was her mother P 

A. Her mother's mother. 

Q* What was the question of yours to which she gave that reply ; 
you prefaced it by saymg, " In reply to a question of mine she said that 
ner mother's mother was Elizabeth Morgan who married John 
Morris. 

A. Yes ; I asked her what her mother*s mother's name was. 

Q. And was it in reply to that that she said her mother's mother's 
name was Morris P 

A. Her mother's mother's name was Elizabeth* who married John 
Morris, and I asked her the names of Elizabeth her grandmother's 
sisters. 

Q. Did you know that Elizabeth had had sisters P 

A, Yes ; and she had said that their names were Anne and Mary. 

Q. What did you ask her next P 

A, I asked her if there was any brother besides William. 

Q. Who was William P 

A, William was the grandfather of Miss Morgan of Fantygoitre. 

Q. And what did your mother say to that P 

A. She said there were none. 

Q. Your mother stated that there were none P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Why did you ask her if there were any other brothers besides 
WiUiamP 

A. To ascertain whether she was the heir or not. 
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Q. Whether wno was the heir P 

A. My mother. 

Q. Heir to whom P 

A. To the Morgans P 

Q. At that time what members of the Morgan family were alire P 

A. Bachel Morgan the intestate and her sister Anne. 

Q. Was WiHiom Morgan dead? 

A, Yes. 

Q. What age was your mother when she died P 

A. Seventy-three or seventy five — ^I forget which. 

Q. Your mother I am speaking of. 

A, Yes ; my mother. 

Q. Are you the Mr Nicholl who went with your father to take 
possession of the Remises on the night of the intestate's death P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your father has only two sons I believe — the defendant and 
yourself. 

A, Three sons. 

Q. Did you assist in the examination of the paper P 

A, . No, I did not— I looked at them at different times, but I never 
looked at the whole of them. 

Q. By whom was the examination of the papers made P 

A, Bv Mr Waddington chieflv. 

Q. That implies that somebody else was employed in their examin- 
ation P 

A, My father. 

Q. Have you assisted in the examination of them also P 

A, I have, but not much. I have not seen so much of them as 
they have. 

Q. Are you a practising barrister P 

A. I have not practised for the last few years. 

Q. Had you been living in the neighbourhood of Usk P 

A, Yes, m the neighbourhood of Usk. 

Q. The poor relations of whom Miss Morgan spoke were on the 
mother's si<ie always P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Her mother was a Miss Jones, was she not P 

A, Evans. 

Q, But she spoke of her poor relations on the mother's side P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the Jones's, who were the relations on the mother's 
side P 

A, I believe that her aunt married a Jones. 

Q. Do you mean her mother's sister P 

A, I believe so. 

Q. You do not know it P 

A, I do not know it as a fact, but as a matter of gossip. 

Q. You do not know it P 

A. I say I do not know it as a fact.* 

* The evidence of this witness, of Mary Morgan, of Thomas Jenkins, and Mrs 
Sarah Piirsell, merely repeated facts proved by the docnmentary evidence. 
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MISS ELEANOE ANNE NICHOLL sworn. Examined by 

Mb £BAl7i!«rck 

Q. You are sister to tiie def<Nidant P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were you weH acquainted witii Mii^s Ba^^ Morgan P 

ui* X es* 

Q. You knew b^r for many years b^(»re^r death, did yea not P 

A. Yes, an tdlJ life. 

Q. Were you in tlie habit of Tiidting her P 

A, Yes, 

Q. During that intercourse do you recoQeot haying any cdliye^a- 
tion at any tune with Miss Morgan upon Ihe subject of Mr William 
Morgan, her brother P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that after his death P 

A, Before his death. 

Q. ^e was unmarried, I beHey« P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the conyersation that you had with her relating to 
her brother William Mon^an, who Was unmarried P 

A. She told me once that my mother was their male heirP 

Q. What did you say to that P 

Mb Justice Willbs. Was this before or after her brother's death P 

A, Before. 

Mb Seating. She told you that your mother was their male hour P 

A. That she was their male heir. I asked her how a woman could 
be a male heir P 

Q. Naturally enough. What did she say to that P 

A, She said that my mother was her nearest relation on her father's 
side. 

Q. Do you remember after l^e death of your mother Miss Morsfan 
speaking to you of any of her intentions with reference to her 
property^P 

A. Yes, she did. 

Q. Do you recollect what she told youP 

A, Yes, perfectly weU. 

Q. What did she tell you P 

Mr Alezanpbr. I suppose this is to lead up to some declaration 
about pedigree P 

Mr Keating. In effect it is. 

Me Justice Willes. If it be, it will be in eyidence, if not it will not. 

Me Keating (to the Witness). What was it that she saidP 

A. She said she must take care to make a will, for if she did not 
all she had wcmld go to my elder brother — ^my brother Utyd. 



Cross-examined by Mb Sebjbant Fxaorr. 

Q. When was this conyersation P When did it take place P 

A, Do you mean the first or second P 

Q. The jBrst. 

A, I do not know the year, but it was before Mr Morgan's death, 
I cannot tell the year. 

Q. How long before his death P 

A, It might DO two or three years, but I do not know exactly. 
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Q. Do you know when he died P 

A. I am not certain. 

Q. Tell me as nearly as you can remember, was it in 18481 P 

A. I am sure I do not know — I do not remember dates. 

Q, Did she say that your mother was her male heir P 

A, Not then ; she said, ^* Your mother is our male heir." 

Q. What were you talking about at the time P 

A. We were talking something about her property, but I do not 

quite remember what it was $ what struck me was the expression about 
a woman being a male heir. 

Q. What was it that led up to her using that expression P 

A. I cannot remember what we were tafldng about at the time. 

Q. She had no property, had sheP 

A, Yes ; I believe so. 

Q. During her brother's life P 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You say you believe so P 

A, I do not Know. 

Q. She was not talking about leaVing her property to any one at 
that timeP 

A. No. 

Q. Her brother was in a good state of health at that time, I 
suppose P 

A, Yes. 

Q. And was she in a good state of health too P 

A. Yes. 

Q. And her sister Anne P 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were all in a good state of health P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How old was she at the time of this conversation P 

A, I do not know at all. 

Q. Do you not recollect at all what you were talking about at the 
time she said what you have told us P 

A, I do not know. I only recollect that the expression ** male heir'* 
struck me at the time. 

Q. Did you ask her anything about who was her male heirP 

A. No. 

Q. Did it strike you that it was rather an abrupt conversation P 

A, No ; it struck me as being a very odd expression. 

Q. But did the conversation come upon you rather by surprise P 

A, I do not remember that. 

Q. Can you tell how many years it is ago P 

A, No; I cannot. 

Q. As nearly as you can recollect P 

A, I cannot pretend to say. 

Q. Can ^ou tell us within some five years P 

A, It might be three or four years before Mr William Morgan died. 

Q. But I want the Anno Domini P 

A, I cannot give you that. 

Q. Not with reference to any event P 

A. No ; not the first conversation. 

Q. Could you not tell within ten years from this time P 

A, No ; I cannot. 

Q. Or whether it was ten years ago P 

A, No, I really cannot tell. 
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Q. Was it twenty years ago P 

A, I do not know.* 

Q. Now we will go, if you please, to the second conversation. 
What did she say upon the secona occasion P 

A, She said she must take care to make a will or that all she had 
would go to my elder brother Iltyd. 

Q. When was that P 

A. That was in 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition. 

Q. Was she very well at that time P Was she in very good health P 

A. Yes ; she was in her usual health. 

Q. That was pretty good, I suppose P 

A. Yes. 

Q, How was her sister Anne at that time P 

A, She was in her usual health. 

Q. Was it during, or after, or before the Exhibition P 

A, Before the Exhibition. 

Q. Then Anne was alive and weU, was she P 

A, Yes. 

Mb KsATiira. I suppose you did not make any memorandum of this P 

A, No. 

Mb Seb jbant PiaoTT. What led up to that conversation P 

A. She had intended to leave part of the property by will to my 
second brother. 

Q. Did she say so P 

A. Yes ; and she said that, if she did not make her will, Btyd would 
take it all. 

Q. Did she mention that of her own accord P 

A, Yes. 

Q. You say that at that time her sister was very well P 

A, Yes, in her usual health. 

Q. Did you know the age of her sister at that time P 

A, No. 

Q. How soon did her sister die after that P 

A, About two or three years, I suppose. 

Q. Did you hear of the sister's deam P 

A, Oh, yes. 



* When it is aeea that a witness is properly anxious to abstain from stating a 
fact not within his or her knowled^ the above coarse of examination is sometimes 
resorted to in order to catch the witness in an error. In the confusion of a moment 
it may succeed. Do counsel, in such cases, think that thej themselves gain in the 
estimation of bystanders ? The sympathy of the audience is with the witness. 
This course of examination is called ^' the junior's dodge," and was tried bv Coun- 
seller Skimpin, in the examination of Winkle, during the celebrated trial of ^Iardbll 
V. Pickwick, reported bv Mr Dickens. " How often?" said the Witness. "Tes, 
Mr Winkle, how often r I will repeat the question to you a dozen times if you 
require it." On this question there arose the edifying brow-beating customary on 
puch points. First of all, Mr Winkle said, it was qmte impossible for him to say 
how many times he had seen Mrs Bardell. Then he was asked if he had seen her twenty 
times ? to which he replied^ " certainly — more than that." Then he was asked if he 
had not seen her a hundred times — whether he could not swear he had not seen her 
fifty times — ^whether he did not know he had seen her seventy-five times— and so 
forth ; the satisfactory conclusion which was arrived at, at last, being, that he had 
better take care of himself, and mind what he was about. The witness having been, 
by these means, reduced to the requisite ebb of perplexity, the examination was 
continued. Do gentlemen of the bar think the dodge should be used when it would 
be shameful to entertain a hostile feeling towards a witness superior in every moral 
quality to themselves ? 
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Q. And yon are sure it was as long as two or three yeara be£(^re 
Anne's death or thereabouts. 
A. Thereabouts, I cannot be sure. 

Ee-examined by Mb SxiiTiNa. 

Q, What conversation are you speaking of now P 

A, The second conversation. 

Q. That was in the year of the Great Exhibition P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How long was that before Miss Anne's death P 

A. About two years it might be — I am not sure. 

Q. Do you recollect the year in which she died P 

A. No, I do not recollect in what year she died* 

THOMAS JEN:9:INS sworn, and examined by Mr Gkay. 

Q. Are you tenant of the Mamhilad estate P 

A* I am. 

Q. How lonjg; have you been tenant P 

A, Thirty-nme years. 

Q. Was your imde tenant with you P 

A, No, 1 was with him. 

Q.. Do you me^ that you have been tenant you^'self for thirty-nine 
years, or you and your uncle together P 

A, I nave been tenant thirty-nine years. 

Q. Formerly was William Morgan of Mamhilad your landlord P 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you or your uncle apply to him on one occasion to repair 
the house P 

A, My uncle did. 

Q. Were you present P 

A» I was not present at the time. 

Q. You were not present at the time of the application P 

A. No. 

Q. Do you remember Mr Morgan coming to look at the repairs P 

A, Yes, 

Q. Upon that occasion did you hea;r a conversation take place 
between your uncle and Mr Morgan P 

^x. X es* 

Q. How long ago is that P Do you remember about P 

A, About twenty-six years. 

Q. Do you remember how long it was before William Morgan's 
death. 

Mb Alexandeb. It was, twenty-six years ago ia what he has just 
said. 

Mb Ghat. Was it before or after William Morgan's death P 

A, About twelve months before his death. 

Q. What was it that you heard pass between themP Do you 
remember P 

A. Yes ; he told my uncle *' I do lay out a good deal of moijiey 
upon this place ; I cannot repair the house ; it might not be long for 
me ; it will be for mv nephews." 

Q. Who spoke about laying out a deal of money P 

A, The Squire, Mr Morgan. 
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Mb Justice Willes. And that after it would be for whom? 

A. For William Morgaiu 

Q. His nephew P 

A, Yes. 

Mb Gbay. Did he say anything more P 

A, Yes ; '' I have laia out a good deal of money on the farm, and 
perhaps after your death I shall not stop here for many years/' and 
then he said it would go to his nephew. " Where is your property to 
go afterwards if I may be so bold as to ask, " my uncle asked. 

Mb Alexandbb. That is not a declaration as to pedigree ; it might 
go by will or deed of gift. 

Mji Justice Willes. It is bad law ; it is a statement of a bad legal 
opinion. 

Mb Gbat. Did you speak to Miss Morgan some time before her 
death P 

A, I spoke to her about six years ago. 

Q. Did you make any allusion to her death P 

A. She told me she had been very poorly. " It would be a great 
loss, if we were to lose you, for we tenants," I told Miss Eachel Morgan- 

Q. You told her that if she was to go it would be a great loss for 
you tenants P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you say why it would be a great loss for you tenants P 

A, She gave me an answer '* No ; my property will go to vwy 
respectable people again." 

Mb Alexandeb. That again will not do. 

Mb Justice Willes. No. 

Mb Gbat. It is evidence, we claiming under Eachel Morgan. 

Q. What did she say — did she say anything more P 

Mb Alexandeb. We object to that-— his lordship has intimated 
an opinion that is not evidence. 

Mjl Gbay (to Mr AlexanderY Has his lordship intimated an opinion 
that what is coming is not eviacnce P 

Q. Did she say anything about the ending.of the family P 

A, No ; she did not. 

Q. Did she say anything about her own family P 

A, She said she had no nearer relation to leave her property than 
Mr Nicholl. 



Cross-examined by Mr Alexandeb. 

Q. I think I heard you say that at the time Mr Morgan came to 
look at the repairs of your farm it was about twenty- six years agoP 

A. Yes ; I cannot say the time particularly, it might be a little 
longer. 

Q. But somewhere about twenty- six years agoP 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which Mr Morgan was it ; Mr William, was it not P 

A, Yes ; Mr William Morgan. 

Q. Was your uncle a married man P 

A, He was. 

Q. I suppose he is dead P 

A. Yes. 

Q. When did he die ; how long ago is it since he died P 

A. It is about twenty-three years. 
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Q. How long ago before his death was it that Mr William Morgan 
came to look at the repairs P 

A. It may be four or five years. 

Q. That would bring it to twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
agoP 

A, Yes ; I cannot say particularly. 

Q. You are sure your uncle died twenty-three years ago P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you any particular recollection in what year your uncle 
diedP 

A, No 5 1 have not. 



MES SAEAH PUESELL sworn. Examined by Mb Whateley. 

Q. I believe you keep a shop at Pontypool P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Some years ago were you servant to Mrs White P 

A, Yes, 

Q. Was she the widow of the late Mr John White P 

A. Yes. 

Q. We understand that Mr White died before his wife, and had no 
children P 

A, Yes ; he had no children. 

Q. Do you remember Mrs White's dying. ^ 

A, Yes. 

Q. In what year was that P 

A. I think 1830, in November. 

Q. Do you remember whether Mr Morgan attended the funeral P 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a mourner P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did he give you any instructions as to inviting any persons to 
the ^meral P 

A, To George Pursell, my husband since. 

Q. In your presence P 

A, Yes ; he wished him to write to Mr and Mrs Nicholl, as he had 
no other relative to come to the funeral. He wished him to write to 
himP 

Q. And they were invited and came P 

A, Yes ; they came. 

Q. Did you hear any conversation after dinner about the relation- 
ship P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was that P 

A, I heard Mr Morgan say they came to the funeral out of the 
respect which his cousin Mr Nicholl and him had for Mr White. 

Mb Alezakdbb. This is certainly no declaration as to pedigree. 

Mb Whateley (to the Witness). Did he mention Mr WMte and 
call him his cousin do you say P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Out of respect for his cousin Mr White P 

A, Yes ; that he came to the funeral and his cousin Mr Nicholl, 
that they came to the funeral out of the respect that they had for their 
late cousin Mr White P 
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Q. Was anything said about any other relations P 
^ A, Ko ; I never heard anytmng mentioned about other rela- 
tions. 
Q. Was it stated on what side the NiohoUs were related P 
A, Yes ; that Mrs Nicholl was a cousin to Mr White on his 
mother's side. 

JOHN EASTUB sworn. Examined by Mb Kbatik^. 

Q. Are yon a carpenter living at Uanvair P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you work for the late Mr William Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Was that William Morgan the brother of Miss Bachel ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you work for him P 

A» Thirteen years. 

Q. Did you know the NichoU family P 

A. I only knowed them as was there. 

Q. Did you know Mr Iltyd Nicholl P 

A. Yes ; he used to be there very frequently. 

Q. Did you ever hear Mr Morgan say anything with reference to 
any rektionship to the NichoUs P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say ? 

A, I asked him, on l^e third daj before he died, whether he had 
ever settled his affairs $ and he said, " No, John."— <" How is that P " 
— " I do not know," he said. 

Q. You said, << How is that P " 

A. Yes. 

Q. What did he say P 

A, He said that Mr NiohoU was the next heir to their property 
after their days. 

Q. Where was this P 

A, On his dying bed, three days before he died. 

Cross-examined by Mb Sbbjbaivt Pioott. 

Q. Were you paid wages P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Weekly wages as a carpenter P 

A* Yes. 

Q. And lived in a house of your own P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you a married manP 

-4. Yes. 

Q. What took you into Mr Morgan^s bed-room ? How came you 
there when he was in lus dying bed-room P 

A, I was for the last eighteen months looking after him. 

Q. Who told you to look after him P 

A. Himself. I used to go in and shave him every morning and 
night, when it was convenient. 

Q. And did you shave him three days before he died P 

A, I shaved nim every day before he died. 

Q. Up to the day of ms death P 

A, Yes ; and I was with him to the day of his death. 

L 
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Q. Did his sisters attend upon him P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How long was he ill before he died P 

A. Eight days. 

Q. Had he any female nurse P 

A, No ; only a woman sitting up along with his sister and me at 
night. 

Q. Did his sister sit in his room a good deal during his illness P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Were they in the room when you began asking him about his 
affairs P 

A. No ; nobody, only myself. 

Q. What time m the day was it P 

A, About three o'clock in the evening. 

Q. What had you been talking ab6ut before P 

A, Some few tnings ; rery litfle, 

Q. You thought you would hare a little bit of talk with him about 
his worldly affairs P 

A, He turned his head and looked at me, and I asked him if he 
wanted anything P 

Q. Well, and then you broke into the question of the settlement 
of his affairs P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you expect to have anything left to you P 

A, No. 

jQ. Had he any doctor P 

A. Yes ; Mr Steel of Abergavenny, and Mr 

Q. He had two doctors P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did any clergyman come to see him P 

A, There had not been ne'er a one for the last few days. 
' Q. Had there been one before that P 

A. Not in the house. Mr Lewis had been with him on the 
Saturday. 

Q. Did anybody tell you to ask him whether he had settled his 
affairs P 

A. No. 

Q. Did you think it a bold thing to do P 

A. I do not know. We were talking very often about different 
things, and I made that boldness to ask him, seeing things were going 
rather worse. 

Q. What made you say, •' How is that P" when he said, "No, 
John^P 

A, Because I thought it most likely he would wish to have them 
settled. 

Q. You did not suggest to him to send for anybody to make his 
wiUP 

A. No. 

Q. Did you want him to make a will P 

A, He cud not tell me nothing more than I have told you. 

Q. What made you talk to lum about his affairs P 

A, Because I asked him. 

Q. Did you want him to have them settled P 

A, I thought he would, by that reason. 

Q. He had no children to leave anything to P 

A. No. 
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Q. Did yon know that his sisters would have his property when he 
died P 

A. Yes ; he always said they should. 

Q. Did yon want him to give it to anybody else P 

A. No. 

Q. Yon knew he had two sisters alive who wonld take the pro- 
perty P 

A, Yes; liyinff in the house. 

Q. Did yon teU them yon had mentioned the subject to him P 

A, No, 

Q. Had you had your dinner at that time P 

A» Yes. 

q! What did he say about Mr Nicholl P 

A. That he was the nearest heir after their days. 

Q. Which Mr Nicholl had you seen there P 

A. The young one — Mr Iltyd Nicholl. 

Q. Do you mean the present defendant P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Had yon not seen his father there P 

A, Yes. 

Q. He is the same nameP 

A, The same name. 

Q. How old was young Mr Htyd Nicholl when you used to see 
him there P 

A, I cannot say how old he was. 

Q. When did your master die P 

A, Thirteen years ago the 4th of next June. 

Q. Do you Imow the jear P 

A, I dia not take notice of it. It is thirteen years ago the 4th of 
next June. He died on Whit-Sunday. 



WILLIAM HUNTEE LITTLE, Esq., sworn. Examined by 

Mb Gbat. 

Q. I believe yon are a magistrate for this county P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you reside in the ne^hbourhood of Pantygoitre for several 
years before the death of Miss ICachel Morgan P 

A, Yes ; upwards of twenty. 

Q. Were you acquainted with her P 

A. Intimately. 

Q. And used to visit her P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember any particular occasion on which she spoke 
to you about the Nicholls of Usk P 

A, Yes, I do. 

Q. What did she say P 

A, We were speaking of the families in the neighbourhood. I had 
recently come into it, and among different families she named Mr 
NichoU's family of Usk, and added, " They are our nearest relations." 

Q. Do you remember about how long that was before her death P 

A, It is several years ago — certainly from sixteen to twenty. 

Q. Have you seen the N icholls there P 

A, Yes ; subsequently to that. 
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Cross-examined by Mb Albxakdeb. 

Q. Wlien was it that you had this oonyersation with her P 

A, It was prior to the year 1840, when I was in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Q. And her brother was still alive P 

A. He was alive. 

Q. And was her sister Anne alive P 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were all three living toijfetherP 

A, Yes ; I do not think Miss Anne was living there at that time, 
but she was alive— she was absent for some years, I think, about thai 
time. 

Q. But she was alive P 

A, She was alive. 



ME HENEY PHILLIPS sworn. Examined by Me Zbatino. 

Q. Are you the manager of the Monmouth and Glamorgan Bank P 

A, Not at present. 

Q. Were you some years ago P 

A, I was. 

Q. Did you know the late Miss Eachel Morgan P 

A. I did. 

Q. About five years before her death were you employed by her to 
keep certain accounts for her P 

A. I was. 

Q. Were you at that time the manager of the bank P 

A. I was. 

Q. Did you continue to keep her accounts up to the time of her 
death P 

A. I did. 

Q, Did you sometimes go to stay at Paniygoitre P 

A, Occasionally. 

Q. This is to lead up to a question of relationship. Do you re- 
member Miss Morgan making any statement to you with reference to 
her intentions as to her property P 

A. I do. 

Q. Upon that occasion did she state anything about the relation- 
ship of any persons to her. 

A, She did. 

Q. Just say what that was. 

A. In the course of conversation respecting my management of the 
account, she referred to Graigwith. She sai4 ** My 'particular wish is 
that this should be made p&in during my life on behalf of George 
Nicholl/' and then she turned to me and said, " you know of course 
iQiis," (that is the Panty goitre property — we were at Pantygoitre 
then)—'' of course this and Mamhilad will go to the eldest son. Their 
poor mother, my cousin, was my nearest relation.' 
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Cross-examined by Mb Albxandbb. 

Q. How long do you say that was before her death P 

A. Abont four or five years as far as I can recollect. 

Q. Was it before or after the death of her sister Anne ? 

A, After. 

Q. And how long before her own death P 

A, About four or five years I should judge. 

Q. Before her own death P 

A. Sefore her own death. 

Q. When did you cease to be manager of the bank P 

A, In the year 1851. 

Q, And did you cease to keep her accounts at the same time that 
you ceased to be manager of the bank P 

A. No ; I kept on m her employment. 

Q. For how long after you had ceased to be manager of the bank P 

A, To the time of her death. 

Q. What is your occupation at present ? 

A. I am now an oil and iron merchant. 

Q. Where P 

A, At Newport. 



ME GEOEGE HAEEISON sworn. Examined by Mb Whatblbt. 

Q, Are you secretary to the Monmouthshire Canal Company P 

A. I am. 

Q. In what year was that company incorporated P 

A. In 1792. 

Q. Have you searched the minute books of the corporation to 
ascertain whether Mr John Morgan was one of the committee P 

Mr Alexandbb (to the Witness^ Do not answer that question at 
present ; I imagine that the books snould be produced here themselyes ; 
these are books of a private company. 

Mb Whateley. It is every day's practice to refer to the contents 
of a book ; we could not bring a cart-load of books here. 

Mb Alexandbb. There are exceptions in the case of the Bank of 
England, but those exceptions do not apply to the case of a private 
corporation. 

Mb Whatblbt (to the Witness). Have you the book here P 

A. I have. 

Q. Now state, if you please, from what year have you examined 
the book P 

j4, I have examined the committee- meeting book of the company 
from 1792 to the end of 1805. 

Q. Do you find that John Morgan, at that time, was a member of 
the committee P 

A. His name never occurs. 

Q. Do the names of the other members of the committee appear P 

A. They are at the head of every committee meeting. 
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OroBB-examined by Mb Alezandeb. 

Q. How many members of the committee were tbere generally P 

A. They vary from five to eight or nine, apparently, but I did not 
take particular notice of the numbers. 

Q. Can you say what is the largest number P 

A, No ; it appeared to me as I searched the book that there were 
about seven or eight on an average. 

Q. Is it all in one book from 1792 to 1805 P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Have you the register of shareholders P 

A, Yes- 

Q. Have you looked over that P 

A, No J I have not. 

Q. Did the committee correspond with what are called directors, 
or was it a committee chosen out of the body of directors P 

A, No; the committee of management of the Monmouthshire 
Hailway and Canal Company is the same as the board of directors in 
other corporations ; they are appointed annually by statute. 

Q. Do you find the name of William Morgan a committee manP 

j4. Yes. 

Q. Does his name occur frequently P 

A, Yes ; it does. 

Q. When do you first find the name of William Morgan as attend- 
ing the committee P 

A, The first occasion on which I find his name is the 2nd of July, 
1793. 

A JuBOB. The jury would like to know whether John Morgan was 
not a shareholder though his name does not appear as one of the com- 
mittee. 

Mb Albxandbb. I asked him that question, and he says he has 
not searched. 

Mb Justice Willbs (to the Witness). Have you got your share- 
holders' register here P 

A, I have not. 

Mb Alexandeb. I asked him, and he said he had not searched 
at all. 

Mb Justice Willes (to the Witness). You cannot tell at all P 

A, No J I cannot without referring to it. 

Q. Must they attend in person, or may they vote by proxy P 

A, At the shareholders' annual meetings they may. 

Q. But at the committee meetings P 

A» No ; it is a personal attendance. 

Q. They may as shareholders, but not as committee men P 

A. No. 

Mb Keating. You have an annual meeting, and if there is any- 
thing particular, a special meetins P 

A* Yes ; the meetings are held twice a year by statute. 

Q. You hold two shareholders' meetings, and your committee meet 
how often P 

A. They appear at that time, when there was a good deal of busi- 
ness on hand, to have met once a week, and they meet about that time 
now. 
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WILLIAM WATERS sworn. Examined by Mb Whatbljit. 

Q. Where do you live P 

A. At Abercame. 

Q. What are you by business P 

A» A tailor. 

Q. Do you also keep a public-house P 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have you kept a public-house there P 

A, About seven years. 

Q. Look at that note (handing a promissory note to the Witness)— 
do you know the plaintiff in this cause, Jacob Morgan P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you see him sign that note P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was it left in your possession P 

A, Yes. 

Q, Who was present at the time the note was signed P 

A. Thomas Iiogers. 

Q. He witnessed it I see, and who else P 

A. And myself, and Jacob Morgan. 

Q, Was Jacob Williams there P 

A, No ; he was not there. 

Q. Did Thomas Bogers sign it as a witness P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say Jacob Williams was not there when it was signed P 

A. No. 

Q. Had you any conmiunioation with him before P 

Mb Albxandbb. What have we to do with thatP 

Mb Whatblby. Had you, when Jacob Morgan was present, any 
communication with Jacob Williams upon the subject P 

A, I had. 



Cross-examined by Mb Albxakdbb. 

Q. How long have you kept a public-house at Abercame P 

A, Seventeen years. 

Mb Justicb Willes. What was it left with you for ; you say it 
was signed by Jacob Morgan and left with you — ^for what purpose was 
it left with you P 

A, It was left with me until after the trial. 

Q. WellP 

A, So that the witness, Daniel Jones, might clear himself and say 
that he never received it for his evidence. 

Mb Albxandeb. Daniel Jones, my lord, is not present at this 
meeting ; how is this evidence P 

Mb Justicb Willbs. But Jacob Morgan is ; there is strong proof 
in Daniel Jones's answers that he did know of it ; that answer that 
he gave, " There is Waters, and there is the note," is capable of but 
one interpretation I should think. 

Mb Albxandeb. Who wrote this note P 

A. It was I. 

Q. Was it you who wrote the whole of it, except the signatures P 

A, Yes, it was. 
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Q. 1 866 the name Thomas Eogers is signed underneath the name 
of Jacob Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you write the word " witness " here F 

A. I did. 

O. By whose request was it that you wrote this note P 

ji. By Jacob Morgan's. 

[ Q. Did he give you the stamp P 

A, No. 

Q. Who did P 

A, Daniel Jones. 

Q. How many stamps did he give you P 

A, He gaye me two. 

Q. Where is the other P 

j1, I have got it in my possession. 

Q. Whose money paid for the stamps P 

A. Daniel Jones s. 

Q. Kow let us see the other, if you please (referring to another 
promissory note). Did you write this too P 

A, Yes. 

q! The'wholeof itP 

A, Except the signatures. 

Q. And did you write the word " witness " too P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you write this the same day that you wrote the other P 

A* Yes, I did. 

Q* And did Jacob Morgan sign it P 

A, He did. 

Q. Is this written upon one of the stamps that you say you got 
from Daniel Jones P 

A. It is. 

Q, Who asked Jacob Morgan to sign this P 

A. SirP 

Q. Do not say '' Sir/' for you heard my question ; who asked 

Jacob Morgan to sign this note P 

A. It was I. 

Q. And who asked him to sign the other one too P 

A, He came there on purpose to sign it. 

Q. Did you ask him to sign the note P 

A, I did ask him to sign mine. 

Q. When was it that you had the stamps — how long before the 
notes were signed P" 

A, About a fortnight. 

Q. Had you told Daniel Jones to get the stamps P 

A. I told, him to get the stamps P 

Q. Do not repeat the question, but answer it P 

A. No. 

Q« How do you know that he got them P 

A, Because I went with him to get them. 

Q. Did you pay for your own P 

A. No. ^ ' 

Q. Haye you eyer paid Daniel Jones for the money he laid out on 
the stamps P 

A, TSo, I haye not. 

Q. How much was paid for the stamps P 

A. Nine shillings. 
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Q. Four shillings for one and five shillings for the other P 
A. Yes. 

Q. The five shillings was for yours — the largest ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where was it that the notes were written P 
A. In my workshop. 
Q. Is that adjoining ^onr public-house P 
A No, it was up stairs. 

Q. It was at your public-house that these notes were written ? 
A, Yes. 

Q Who brought Jacob Morgan there P 
A, He came there himself. 
Q. Did you not send for him P 
A. No. 

Q. Or send a message for him to come there P 
A. No. 

Q. How did it happen that he came there when you had the stamps 
for the notes at your public-house without your sending to him, or 
knowing that he was coming P 

A, I went to Daniel Jones down to Bassaleg village ; he was to give 
his evidence there, and Jacob Morgan was to give him 300^., and he 
woidd not give his evidence without he would give him a note for the 
300^., and in this public-house I mentioned to Jacob Williams that 
Daniel Jones was not agreeable to give his evidence unless he had the 
note as he had been promised. 

Q. Was Jacob Morsan there P 

A, He was to sign uie note for Daniel Jones according to promise. 

Q. That is no answer to my question. 
Mb Whatelby. Let him miish. 

Mb Alexandeb. He does not answer any question ; my question is 
how Jacob Morgan came to your public-nouse while you /had the 
stamps and the two notes drawn up witnout your having sent for him P 

Mb Whatelet. He has told you. 

Mb Alexandbb. No> he has not. 

The Witness. He said in this public-house that he would come 
up to sign it. 

Mb Alexavdeb. You had the notes ready drawn out P 

A, I had not drawn them out at all. 

Q. When did you draw them out then P 

jf. When he was i>re8ent. 

Q. And you have Kept that note for 600^. for yourself ever since P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Then you were to receive 500?. &om Jacob Morgan P 

A, Yes. 

Q. By virtue of that note P 

A. Yes. 

Q. What dajr was it that you wrote the notes P 

A, I believe it was the 23rd of August. 

Q. In what year P 

A. 1865. 

Q. Is Thomas Eogers here P 

A, I do not know. 

Q. Is he alive P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know whether he is here or not P 

A. I do not. 

Q. Waa it you who told Thomas Bogers to sign as a witness P 
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A. It was not ; Jacob Morgan did wish to hare a witness to witness 
bis signature. 

Q. Tbe man wbo was giving tbe notes was anxious tbat bis signature 
sbould be witnessed P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Tbat is wbat you say P 

A» Yes. 

Q. And swear P 

A, Yes. 

Q. How did you bappen to give tbis note for 300^. to Mr Wadding- 
ton or bis clerk r » 

, A, I never gave it to bim. 1 

Q, Wbo did you give it to P ' 

A. Nobody till I came bere yesterday. 

Q. Wbo did you tell it to P 

A* I did not tell anybody till I was sent for to Mr Waddington's. 

Q. Wben were you sent for to Mr Waddington's P 

A» I believe in November. 

Q. Did you tell bim tben of tbe note P 

A. I did. 

Q, Of your baving a note for 500/. yourself. 

A, I did. 

Q. Did you sbew bim tbe note for 300/. P 

A, I did not. 

Q. Or tbe note for 600/. P 

A, I did not. 

Q. But you swear tbat you told Mr Waddington in November last 
tbat you bad a note for 500!!. P 

A. Yes. 

Q, Tbat you swear upon your oatb P 

A. Yes, I will. 

Q. Wbo is your landlord P 

A, Landlady. 

Q. Wbat is ber name P 

A. Margaret Williams. 

Q. Is sbe a relative of Jacob Morgan tbe plaintiffP 

A, I bebeve sbe is bis grandmotber. 

Q. Has Mrs Williams distrained upon you for your rent P 

A. I was in debt for six montbs. 

Q. Did sbe distrain upon you for it P ^ 

A, Yes. 

Q. How mucb were you in arrear P 

A, I was not in arrear ; six montbs was due to ber. 

Q. Had Mrs Williams also to take proceedings against you in tbe 
County Court P 

A, Sbe did. 

Q. To get possession of ber property P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Wbicb you refused to give up P 

A. I did so. 

Q. Wbo was present wben you told Mr Waddington in November 
last tbat you bad tbe note for 500/. P 

A. No one but Mr Waddington. 

Q. You did not sbow it to tbem tben P 

A, No ; I did not. 

Q. Did be ask to see it P 

A. No J be did not. 
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Q. Nor the note for 300^. either P 

A, No. 

Q. When you told Mr Waddington yon had a note for ZOOL, and a 
note for 500^., as you state, he did not ask to see either the one or the 
other P 

A, He did not. 

Ite*examined by Mb Whatsley. 

Q. You say there was an interview which you had with Jacob 
Williams when Jacob Morgan was present P 

A. Yes : at Bassaleg. I said to Jacob Williams that Daniel Jones 
was not agreeable to give his evidence unless he should have a promis- 
sory note, according to promise, for ^e amount of 300Z. ; and ne said 
he should have it that day, and he asked if we had the stamps. I said, 
" We have." 

Q. Who said he should have it that day P 

A, Williams ; and then we waited a long time. I went to see for 
him, and he was engaged, and he said, '* Well, leave it now, and Jacob 
Morgan and myself and William will come up on Thursday, and call 
at your house, and we shall give you the note then." Daniel Jones 
came to my house on the Thursday ; WiUiams of Brynmaur came up 
to Abercame. 

Mb AlexjlNDeb. I do not see how this arises out of my cross- 
examination. 

Mb Justice Willes (to the Witness). What did you get the 
600^. for P 

A. I had been about looking for evidence for him, and difierent 
things as he wanted ; and he said he had given 500^. to another person, 
and he would give the same to me. 

Q. Who was that other person P 

A. Williams of Brynmaur. I believe he is present here. He said 
he had given him 500/., and that he would do the same by me. 

Mb Justice Willes. What is the Christian name of Williams 
of Brynmaur P 

A. D. E. Williams, I believe.* 

EEV. ILTYD NICHOLL sworn. Examined by Mb Whiteley. 

Q. You are, I believe, the defendant in this cause P 

A, I am. 

Q. That is all I have to ask you. 

Cross-examined by Mb Alexandeb. 

Q. Are you the person who had the memorandum P You are put 
into the box, in obeoience to a suggestion from my lord, to be asked 
about the memorandum which has been lost. Was it in your pos- 
session P 

A, I should like to see it. 

Q. So should we. 

A, I remember making the memorandom. 

* The Welsh Interpreter in this action. Refer to pages 12, 18, &c. See page 158. 
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Q. Yon have heard Mr Waddington state to-da;y that he gave it 
to you at his office. 

Mb Whatblbt. No ; to his father. This is the gentleman who 
made the memorandum. 

Mb Albxikdbb. Did yon make the memorandum P 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is this (referring to the paper before produced) the memo* 
randnm that you made P 

A, It is. 

Q. Is that your handwriting P 

A. This is my handwriting. 

Q. And is the endorsement your handwriting also P 

A, Yes. 

Q. When did you write either the endorsement or the body of it P 

A, I cannot remember exactly the time, but it was soon after ihe 
draft of the deed of gift was found. 

Q. When was the draft of the deed of gift found, according to your 
recollection P 

A. 1 do not remember, only from what I have heard to-day. 

Q. There was a memorandum, you say, at the bottom of that made 
after the deed of gift was found. Do you know anything of that 
memorandum, which Mr Waddington says went with this to your 
father P 

A. I only remember the fact of having made a memorandum. 

Q. You did make a memorandum at the bottom of this, which was 
on a piece of paper connected with thatP 

A, No ; it was on a separate piece of paper, I remember. 

Q. Was it at one time connected with this, as Mr Waddington has 
toldusP 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. When was it you last saw this P ^ 

A. I have* not seen it since I made it, till the other day. 

Q, Where did you make this memorandum P 

A, I do not remember, I have made so many. 

Q. Can you recollect the separation of that memorandum from this 
paper P 

A, I remember nothing more than I have said. 

Q. Can you recollect the separation of the memorandimi which was 
at the bottom of this from the paper P 

A. I cannot. 

Q. Can you recollect what the size of the paper was when the 
memorandum was on it P 

A, I have not the least recollection of it, except the fact of having 
made it. 

Q. What was the memorandum, then, as you saj it cannot be found P 

A. It was a memorandum of the deed of gift, I believe it is termed, 
on the marriage of William Morgan the younger. 

Q. But was it made before you found the draft of the deed of 
giftP 

A. No ; it was made from the draft of the deed of gift. 

Q. How long before you made the memorandum was the draft of 
the deed of gift found P 
A, Not fong. 

Q. How long P 

A, It may have been a day, or it might be two or three days, or it 
might have been the same day. 
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Q. Did you find the draft of the deed of gift P 

A. I did not. 

Q. Who handed it to you P 

A. I believe it was my father. 

Q. And what did you do with it, after perusing the draft deed 
of gift P 

A, I believe it was returned to him. 

Q. Cannot you tell the jury whether it was or notP 

A. I cannot undertake to say. 

Q. At the time your father shewed you the draft of the deed of 
gift, did he show it to Mr Waddington too P 

A, No, he did not, I think. 

Q. Was MrWaddington there when your father shewed it to youP 

A. No. 

Mb Whatblbt. We have here, my lord, the extract from the 
Eegister of the Consistory Court of Llandaff, which your lordship said 
you would postpone. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. My impression is that it is receivable, but I 
think it is perilous. 

Mb Whatblbt. It is utterly unimportant. 

Mb Justiob Willbs. My own impression is that it is admissible, 
but it would be a pity to run any risk. 

Mb Whatblbt. I will not press it. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. There may be a question about it. There 
is a case in 4th Bamewall and Adolphus, where it appears that an 
account of that kind is not evidence against an executor. You only 
put it in for the purpose of proving the amount. You get into a dim- 
culty, even if it is aamissible. 

Mb Whatblbt. Does not your lordship think we are entitled to 
give in evidence the presentment of the homi^e P 

Mb Justicb Willbs. The presentment of the homage, as it strikes 
me, is nothing but reputation, — it is the fact of William having been 
admitted, and John not having taken possession afterwards, or having 
been admitted afterwards. In truth, the whole equitable interest was 
in William by the deed of gift. It is a matter of every-day occurrence, 
that a person in possession of a large estate has only an equitable inte- 
rest, tne legal estate being outstanding in others ; you speak of Mr 
So-and-So, who is in possession, as the person having the estate ; he 
serves on grand juries and does everything belongmg to the legal 
ownership of the estate. You say this cannot be so, for Mr So-and- 
So has the legal estate. It appears to me not to be a matter for the 
jury. The reputation of the homage is mere hearsay. 

Mb Whatblbt. I was only anxious to present it to your lordship's 
mind. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. I think the evidence is admissible, but I 
think that some question may be made about it. 

Mb Whatblbt. I am quite content to act upon your lordship's 
view. 

Mb Justicb Willbs. If it were a question of public ri^ht, the 
presentment of the homage would be perfectly good evidence, out in a 
family matter it is different. 

Mb Whatblbt. You (Mr Alexander) consider that those let 

which I read are put in P 

Mb Albxandbb. What letters P 

Mb Whatbtbt. The correspondence between Mr Waddington 
and Mr Tanner. 
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Me Albxandbb. Yob, certainly ; all the letters. 

A JuBOB. Will you allow us to put a question to the witnessWaters P 

Mb Justice Willbs. Certainly. 

A JuBOE. I merely wish to ask whether the Williams of Biyn- 
maur, who was to have the 500/., is the person who acted as Inter- 
preter yesterday P 

WILLIAM WATEES recalled. 

Me Justice Willes. Is the Williams who was to have the 500/. 
now in Court P Just look and see. 

A, Yes ; that (pointing to the Interpreter) is Mr Williams. 

Q. Is that the Mr Wifiiams who was to haye the 600/. P 

A* That is him. 

Me Justice Willes. That does not seem to be denied. 

Me Alexakdeb. We do not know anything about it, my lord. 

Mb Whatelet. No ; I do not for a moment beliere that Mr Tan- 
ner had the least idea of it. 

A JuBOB. We merely wished to be satisfied upon the point. 

Mb Justice Willes. I certainly was not aware that it was tiiie 
same person. I had forgotten the Interpreter's name. 

Mb Alexandeb. I tnink it due to Mr Tanner to say that he knew 
nothing whatever about it. 

Mb Whatelet. 1 have said before, and I now say again, that I 
have not the least particle of doubt that he knew nothing on earth 
about it. I hope Mr Tanner will take my assurance that I have not 
the most remote suspicion that he knew anything whatever about it. 

Mb Tanneb. I never heard of it till to-day. 

Mb Whatelet. I have said so before. 1 am quite satisfied that 
you knew nothing whatever of it. 

Mb Keating. We are not instructed to cast the slightest hint of 
suspicion on Mr Tanner. 

Mb Justice Willes (to Mr Alexander). I do not see how you can 
get on without calling Jacob Morgan himself. Jacob Williams also is 
present, when this is aone, and he is the person who sees most of these 
witnesses. 

Mb Alexajtdbb. The witness says that Jacob Williams was not 
there at the time. 

Mb Justice Willes. My impression is, that he said he saw him 
with Jacob Morgan at another time. Yes, he said, " I had a con- 
versation with Jacob Williams upon the subject, when Jacob Morgan 
was present." Jacob Morgan is the person who goes to all the wit- 
nesses. 

A JuBOB. There is one thing it is right to state connected with Mr 
Williams, who acted as Interpreter. He appears to me to have inter- 
preted quite fairly. I have not detected anything improper. 

Mb Whatelet. No ; he did it very fairly. 

Mb Alexandeb. We will call Jacob Williams, my lord. 

JACOB WILLIAMS sworn. Examined by Me Sebjeant Pigott. 

Q. What are you P 

Q. I am a quarryman. 

Q. Are you the uncle of Jacob Morgan, the plaintiflTP 

A, I am. 

Q. Did you know anything of his giving a note — was it done by 
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jour advice in any way his giving a note P Have yon seen that before 
(handing one of the promissory notes to the witness) P 

A, No. 

Q. Nor that (handing another) P 
I 'A. No. 

Q. Nor that (handing another) P 

A. No. 

Cross-examined by Mb Keating. 

Q. Take them in your hand — jnst look at the signatures to those 
notes— are those the signatures of Jacob Morgan P 

A. I believe they are. 

Q. Do you know that man Waters P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You never knew that Jacob Morgan had given any of those 
notes P 

A. No, indeed I did not. 

Q. You never heard of it P 

A. Nothing whatever. 

Q. Did you ever ask him about it ? 

A, I had no occasion to ask him about it, because I never knew 
of itP 

Q. Did you never suspect it P 

A. Never till yesterday, 

Q. Have you been about getting up evidence in this cause P 

A. I have. 

Q. Did you see Waters at all about the evidence P 

A. No. 

Q. Do you mean to swear that you never spoke to him about any 

of the evidence in this cause P 

A. I have talked to him about the cause. 

Q. Do you mean to swear that you never spoke to Waters about 
the cause at all P 

A. I say I have spoken to him about the cause. 

Q. When was that P 

A, About two years ago. 

Q. Not since P 

A, No, I have not spoken to him since April twelve months for 
certain P 

Q. This April. 

A, No, last April. 

Q. Last April twelvemonth P 

A, Yes. 

Q. That is two years ago P 

A. Yes. 

Q. You wiU swear that you have not spoken to him since then ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. -Notat allP 

A. I have spoken to him. 

Q. How often have you spoken to him P 

A. About twice, I think. 

Q. During the last two years P 

A, Yes. 

Q. But not about the cause P 

A, Yes, about the cause, he asked me how we got on P 
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Q. Is that twice within the hust two years P 

A . Yes. 

Q. Then jou have spoken to him about the cause ? 

A. Yes, just so simply. 

Q. Twice in the course of the hist two years P 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long ago is the last time P 

A. It is sixteen months since I spoke to him last. 

Q. Who was present when you did speak to him— waa Jacob 
Morgan present P 

A. Ko. 

Q. Will you swear that you have not spoken to him in the presence 
of Jacob Morgan P 

A. I have spoken to him in the presence of John Morgan. 

Q. When did you speak to him m the presence of Jacob Morgan P 

A. It is more than two years ago. 

Q. You swear that you have not spoken to him for more than two 
years in the presence of Jacob Mor^mP 

A, No, Twill not swear that. 1 swear that I have not spoken to 
him in the presence of Jacob Morgan for the last sixteen months. 

Q. Then sixteen months ago you did speak to him in the presence 
of Jacob Morgan P 

A. Somewhere thereabouts. 

Q. Did you speak to him about this cause P ' 

A, Yes ; we talked about the Pantygoitre affair. 

Q. Do you know a man of the name of Daniel Jones P 

A. 1 do. 

Q. You do know Daniel Jones P 

A. I do. 

Q. Did you know that he was to be a witness P 

A, Yes. 

Q. Did you know that he hesitated about giving his evidence P 

A, No, j 

Q. Unless he had a note which had been promised to him p 1 

A, No, I did not. 

Q. Not from Waters or from Jacob Morgan P 

A. No. 

Q. You never heard of such a thing P 

A. 1 never heard of such a thing. 

Q. Was it you who found out Daniel Jones P 

A, No, I did not find him out, he came forward and just gave his | 

declaration. | 

Q. But you were getting up the evidence you know — did you not 
find him out P 

A, I went to him. 

Q. Then you were the first who spoke to him about it P 

A. I spoke to him, but I do not believe I was the first to speak 
to him. 

Q. Is Jacob Morgan here P 

A. I believe he is. I 

Q. Do you know a man of the name of Eogers P I 

A. No. 

Q. Will you swear you do not know a man of the name of Thomaa 
Eogers P 

A, 1 know one, Thomas Eogers, a collier. 
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Q. Why then did you tell me just now that you did not know a 
man of the name of Sogers P 

A, What Eogers P I know a man of the name of Thomas Sogers, 
a collier. 

Q. Look at those notes and tell me whether the " Thomas Sogers*' 
written upon them is his handwriting P 

A. I do not know whether he can write or not — he is a stranger 
tome. 

Q. Will you swear that you had no conversation with Waters about 
a stamp P 

-4. Yes. 

Q. Take care. Will you swear that you never had any conversa- 
tion with Waters about a stamp P 

A. IwiU. 

Q. You know what a stamp is P 

A, Verv well. 

Q. And you will swear that you never had any conversation with 
him about a stamp P 

A. I had no conversation whatever with him about a stamp. 

Q. Did you know that he had purchased two stamps P 

A. No. 

Q. Or that Daniel Jones had purchased two stamps P 

A, No. 

Q. Did you know of any note being given to Mr Williams P 

A. No, I did not indeed ; I would not have allowed it to be done. 
I should have more sense than that. 



Se-examined by Mr Sebjbant FiaoTT. 

Q. Did Waters ever tell you that he had got a note P 

A, No, he never did. 

Q. Did he ever tell you that Jacob Morgan had given a note to 
Daniel Jones P 

A, No. 

Q. Or to himself P 

^. No. 

A, You say you had been about getting up evidence in this case ; 
have you taken an interest in your nephew winning it P 

A. Yes, I have been doing what Icould for him. 

Q. He is your sister's son I suppose P 

A, Yes, he is. 



Mb Whatelet. May it please your Lordship : Gentlemen of the 
Jury, — I really am now more surprised than I was when I got up to 
address you a few minutes ago, when I was desired by my friend to 
wait a little. This curious episode has now assumed a most remark- 
able character. Yesterday, before I had the honour of addressing you, 
I cross-examined a man of the name of Daniel Jones as to what at first 
I confess appeared to me to be a most remarkable and somewhat im- 
probable circumstance. I had great confidence, however, in those by 
whom I am instructed ; and although one would almost doubt whether 
such things could be, I have lived too long not to know by experience 
that any amount of misconduct, and any amount of wickedness, may 
be practised in a cause by those who get it up, if they are of a class 
such as that man who has just stood £>wn. ' After the witness, Daniel 

M 
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Jones (as you will bear me witness), had fenced with every question 
that was put to him, and, like this very man, pretended that he V^ew 
nothing aoout it, was compelled to admit, under the torture of a cross- 
examination, that lie liad procured two stamps ; that Jacob Morgan 
had signed two notes, andtnat those notesr had been put into the hands 
of a man named Waters ; that he was to have one and that Waters 
was to have the other, after this trial was over. I should have thought 
that my learned friends would have called the plaintiff into the box, to 
deny that any such rascality (I hope you will excuse the word) had 
been committed. But no : Jacob Morgan, the plaintiff, was not called. 
Well, I went home last night to wonder how sucn things could be, and to 
think how much wickedness may be perpetrated without the perpetrator 
being compelled to admit it. This morning we ^ot Waters. I am 
sorry we could not get Rogers, but it was for my fnend to have called 
him, if he could ; and it was for my friend to have called Jacob Mor- 
gan ; but instead of doing so, he would rather that Jacob Morgan 
should be under the imputation of these things being admitted, than 
call Jacob Morgan to answer questions which might disclose other 
scenes of the same nature; That man Williams has been called, it is 
true ; but he was not called until my lord said, " Sureh the gAvlsg is 
not to come to an end without Jacob Williams and Jacob Morgan 
being examined/' There was no symptom, even then, of calling either 
of them ; and 1 was about to address you when my friend Serjeant 
Pigott desired that I should wait for a minute or two, and then he 
called this man Jacob Williams. I think you cannot doubt that that 
man has been telling you what is false. He is now .endeavouring to 
shelter himself, but I think you cannot fail to see that there is strong 
evidence of a conspiracy between Jacob Morgan, Jacob Williams, ay, 
and William Waters too, because I am not here to put forward Wil- 
liam Waters as a man whose conduct is not in some respects deserving 
of the same amount of censure as the others ; and I am sorr^ to in- 
elude in that also the Interpreter, Why, gentlemen, it poisons the 
very fountain of Justice, and saps^ the very foundation of truth, if such 
things can be done, and if those who do them can go away unscathed. 
Thanks be to God, however, the scheme has not succeeded ; it has been 
exposed, and exposed in your sight ; and now how does the case stand, 
with reference to these notes P It is not denied that Jacob Morgan 
has signed two notes, one of which was to be ^iven to the man who had 
been getting up his case, and the other of which was to be given to the 
witness Daniel Jones as the price of his evidence. Ay, gentlemen, 
and I am sorry to say that there is another man to whom one of these 
notes has been given, — Mr Williams, the Interpreter. Do not let me, 
however, carry my not uniust indignation against these things too far. 
I am willing to admit that he interpreted the evidence fairly. Some of 
youi gentlemen, are thoroughly acquainted with the Welsh language, 
and that possibly may have acted as a check upon him. It is right, 
however, that I should say I have no reason to believe that the Inter- 

Ereter did not fairly do his duty in that respect; indeed, he could 
ardly avoid doing so, because we had an interpreter in Court, — a gen- 
tleman sitting next the witness-box ; and we had the still greater 
securily of your own knowledge of the Welsh language, as wefl as of 
your vigilant attention. It is a thing which cannot be too severely 
reprobated, and which must be reprobated by every honest man in the 
kingdom, that witnesses, when a cause is coming on to be tried, should 
have large sums promised to them, depending upon the verdict. 
Daniel Jones said, "I have had nothing; I had no note." Waters, 
however, says that he had, and that he (Waters) was to keep it till the 
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trial was orer, in order tliat Daniel Jones nright be able to say, when 
he came into Court, that he had received nothing. You cannot doubt 
that Williams is as bad as Jacob Morgan, and that he has been bribing 
the witnesses. No honest witness ever desires to have the promise of 
a reward depending on the event of a cause, but wiU give his evidence 
in conformity with his oath to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. That is what the witnesses in this case have 
sworn to do ; they have sworn to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and have called God to witness that they will do 
so. Xou have heard the evidence they have given, tiie things they 
have done, and the bribes which some or them hia.ve accepted, and you 
will judge how far they have given their evidence according to the oath 
they have taken. How far the infection has spread I know not. It 
would have been some satisfaction to have seen Jacob Morgan in the 
witness-box. We might perhaps have learned from him to now many 
more of his witnesses these promissory notes have been given. I <£) 
not choose to say which of them are likely to have received such in- 
ducements to give their evidence in favour of the plaintiff; but when 
you find such things done at all, the effect of the mscovery is to cast 
a cloud of suspicion over the whole case of the plaintiff, and to lead 
you to look with the greatest watchfulness and the greatest suspicion 
at the evidence his witnesses have given. I will pass, however, from 
that subject, because the evil is too great and the misconduct is too 
glaring to make it necessary for me to expatiate any more upon it ; 
because I feel assured there is not any one of you who does not enter- 
tain a just sense of the enormity of the offence that has been com- 
mitted, and which is punishable by the laws of England (though not to- 
day), and because you feel, I am convinced, that it is an offence of such 
a character as to taint every other part of the evidence by which the 
plaintiff has endeavoured to substantiate his claims. 

Where is Jacob Morgan? Mj friend said, rather triumphantly, 
when Waters was examined, " Is Thomas Eogers alive P " — " Yes " 
(said the witness), " I believe he is." Did it not occur to my friend 
that a more important question was, **Is Jacob Morgan alive P" 
Thomas Bogers was merely a witness to the promissory notes. Jacob 
Morgan was the actor in the thing, together with a more cunning and 
a more wicked man, I dare say — Jacob Williams. I charge them with 
having conspired together to procure a verdict by evidence got to- 
gether by such foul means against Mr Nicholl the defendant. 

Now, gentlemen, passing from that subject, I will say a word or two 
npon a trifling matter that has been introduced into this case, for what 
reason I confess I am at this moment wholly ignorant. It really 
surpasses my understanding. I dare say I am very stupid, but I con- 
fess I do not see the importance of it. My learned friend says, and 
makes a point of it still, that Mr Nicholl (as I avowed at once), upon 
tiie death of Miss Bachel Morgan, the intestate, at once took posses- 
sion of her property for his son, the defendant ; that he went to the 
house the very day the lady died; that. he took possession of all her 
deeds and papers ; and that they have continued in his possession down 
to the present time. And why, I should like to know, should he not P 
Was he to let that man Jacob Morgan get into possession P I submit 
to you, with the greatest deference, that nobody had so good a right 
to take possession as Mr Nicholl. He has proved himself before you 
to be the real owner of the property ; but if he had only had a bond Me 
claim, what harm could any one sustain by what he did P Did he lock 
up the deeds and documents, he found there, and say " I have got 
the key of the box which contains them. I am in possession, and I 
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will stand upon my possession, and assert my right to hold the pro- 
perty, without showing what my title, other than possession is " P Far 
from it. Mr Waddington, his solicitor, as I have already pointed out 
to you, behaved like an honourable, open, and fair-dealing man, in this 
transaction, as he has acted in all transactions in which he has been 
engaged. I exempt Mr Tanner from all blame in this matter. I am 
always anxious not only not to ca«t blame where it is not deserved, 
but to exempt innocent persons from even the suspicion of blame. 
What did Mr Waddington do P He gave to Mr Tanner all the in- 
formation he possessed to show that William Morgan was an only 
son, and that he had no brother John. It appears that when the 
papers which were removed from the house of Miss Morgan, on her 
death, to the house of Mr Nicholl, that gentleman found a draft of a 
very important document, namely the deed of gift, which has been 
producea before you, of the 30th of June, 1741 ; and the defendant in 
the cause appears to have made a memorandum to that effect,— a 
memorandum that there was a deed of gift found of the date of the 
30th of June, 1741, by William Morgan the elder to his son upon 
his marriage. It appears that that memorandum was given to Mr 
Nicholl, the father of the defendant. It was left with Mr Waddington, 
and was taken by Mr NichoU, the father, with another unimportant 
memorandum about some entries in the pedigree ,- and it appears that 
somehow or other it has been lost. What on earth has that to do 
with this cause ? What has it to do with the question whether Wil- 
liam Morgan had a brother John P Drowning men, we know, will 
catch at straws ; and accordingly my learned friend, knowing that he 
had nothing substantial to rely upon, and hoping to excite some preju- 
dice in your minds and to introduce a little confusion into the case, says 
a great deal about that memorandum having been lost. Why, gentle- 
men, if it had been here to-day, of what use could it possibly have 
been P None whatever. When the draft of the deed of gift was found, 
what did Mr Waddington do P Did he chuckle over it, and conceal 
the fact of its existence P Did he say to himself, or to Mr Nicholl,, 
"When Jacob Morgan's case comes on I can destroy and put an end 
to it at once, by producing that deed of gift, which I will keep secret 
till then *' P On the contrary, he at once told Mr Tanner that he had 
found such a deed of gift, and he did more ; he actually sent him a copy 
of it. Was that fair dealing or not P What on earth had the memo- 
randum made by Mr Nicholl to do with the matter P It was a memo- 
randum which Mr Waddington had seen, which was made by Mr 
Nicholl, the defendant, when he first found the draft of the deed. 
Mr Waddington did not see the deed for some days afterwards, 
but when he did see it he immediately sent Mr Tanner a copy of it. 
I want to know where the mystery is ; I confess I do not see it. If 
there be any thing in it, no doubt my lord will point it out to you. But 
what happens afterwards P Having found the draft, they make a 
search for the deed itself, and inside a duplicate of the marriage settle- 
ment of equal date with the deed of gift tne deed of gift is found, and 
it has been produced before you to-day. I do not wonder at my 
learned friend feeling the great importance of that document, seeking 
to throw discredit upon it, but he did not succeed in his attempt. The 
plaintiff has brought here a gentleman remarkable for his great know- 
ledge and skill in certain matters, (Mr Herapath,) who has turned his 
acute mind to examining ancient documents, but has Mr Herapath 
suggested even a doubt as to the genuineness of that deed of gift P 
They have had the means of seeing all our deeds ; they had an oppor- 
tunity of examining them all last week in London j Mr Herapath was 
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in court wlien they were produced here, and he was not asked a ques- 
tion upon the subject, and I have a right to assume, as any man must 
assume, who has eyes in his head, and brains enough to comprehend 
the simplest thing, that those deeds are not only genuine documents, 
but are conclusive of the case in favour of the defendant. It does not 
rest on one or two but on several documents. Just see what they are. 
First of all there is the will of Florence Morgan, who leaves a legacy 
to WUliam, the only son, as we say. She leaves a guinea each to the 
daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, but not to Anne. We have also the 
marriage settlement in which William Morgan the younger is described 
as the son and heir-at-law of William Morgan ; and we have also the 
deed of gift, in which he is described as the only son and heir at-law of 
that man. If John, who is alleged to have been the brother of William 
Morgan^ was then in existence, the statement in that deed could not of 
course be true. This, you will bear in mind, was long before any dispute 
or controversy arose between the parties. It was in the year 1741. One 
of you gentlemen asked a question which was extremely important — 
whether any son could have oeen born afterwards? The wi6 of that 
William Morgan died in the year 1737, and there is no pretence for 
saying that her husband ever married again. He died m 1743— his 
wdfe died in 1737. The deed was made in 1741, William Morgan 
dying, as I have stated, in 1743. If, therefore, there be any truth in 
these documents, which are far better and more truthful evidence than 
that which has been given on the part of the plaintiff in this cause, 
there was but one son of old William Morgan, namely, that William 
Morgan in whose favour those deeds were made, and consequently 
there could have been no brother named John. 

But, gentlemen, let me ask you this, is it at all likely, nay, is it not 
almost impossible to suppose, that anybody would seek for a moment 
to impute that either Mr Waddington or Mr Nicholl, the defendant, 
have come here to perjure themselves, or to deceive you P Do you 
believe that Mr Iltyd ^Nicholl, as high-minded a man as any in your 
county, as those who know him will bear witness, or that Mr Wad- 
dington, of whom I may say the same thing, found the name of John 
Morgan in some deed, and smuggled it away and concealed it? The 
plaintiffs have had an opportunity of examming all the deeds in the 
possession of the defendant. They were all up in London last Satur- 
day. There was a notice served upon us on Friday, and there was 
hardly time to send the deeds to London for them to be inspected on 
Saturday. All these deeds were produced and inspected, but in no 
one of tnem the name of John Morgan appears — nay, more ; there 
was a most remarkable prayer-book produced by Mr Nicholl, in which 
were inserted the names of the different members of the family. 

Mb Alexin deb. We have not seen that book. 

Mb Whatelby. I beg your pardon ; your people have seen it, and 
have got extracts from it. 

Mb Justice Willes. It has not been given in evidence. 

Mb Whateley. I certainly intended to give it in as evidence, and 
if I omitted to do so I tender it now. It was an oversight of mine. 
If not formally, it was in substance put in. 

Mb Justice Willes. Let us see how the matter stands. Do I 
understand that the prayer-book is put in now ? 

Mb Whateley. Yes, my lord — sometimes it does happen, not- 
withstanding all the care one may take, that where there are so many 
documents as there are in this case, one of them is by mistake omitted 
to be put in. Here, although 1 was assisted by two of my learned 
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friends, who are generally as accurate, and as able as any in the pro- 
fession, I take blame to myself, as I was leading the cause, for haying 
omitted to put in that prayer-book. We certainly referred to it, and 
I understood that it was put in. My learned Mend certainly referred 
to some of the entries in it. 

Mb Justice Willes. I observed when Mr Nicholl the elder was 
going out of the box that he held the prayer-book as if he expected to 
be asked for it, and Uiat he appeared to be a little disappointed that it 
was not put in It is now in, noweyer. 

Mb Whatelet. There it is (producing it) and if my learned 
friend can find anything in it that appears to him to assist his case 
he is quite at liberty to call your attention to it, which no doubt he 
will not fail to do. But, gentlemen^ while I think of it, let me advert 
to another document that has been produced by my learned friend, a 
very remarkable old Welsh Bible, and I declare to you that if I had 
seen it last night before it was given in evidence, I should not, in the 
least, have objected to its reception because there is really nothing 
whatever in it i^hich in my judgment at all affects the case. It appears 
to be a book which has written in it " William Morgan, Mamnilad," 
and, for all I know, it may have belonged to him. But there is also 
in the book " John Morgan of Trevethin." Morgan, as you are 
aware, is as common a name as any in that part of the country ; per- 
haps it is the most common, and William also ; but in one part of the 
book there is the name William Morgan, in another Edmund, and in 
another, John Morgan. Now, what account have we of the book ? 
They do not show where it came from, or that it belonged to an^ 
member of the family. There is not odc single living person called to 
give you any accoimt of that book, or to show jrou where it came from. 
I do not choose (with the concurrence of my friends who are with me) 
to make any stand against the book being received in evidence, for I 
am always rather for admitting than for excluding evidence. The book, 
however, having been received in evidence, I shall wait to hear 
from my friend what importance is to be attached to it. If anybody 
can make it of importance, my learned friend, Mr Alexander, whose 
invaluable services the plaintiff has, wiU tell you how he applies it to 
this case, the main question in the cause being that which my learned 
friend propounded to you when he addressed you in the first iDstance, 
namely, had William Morgan, the son of the common ancestor (as he 
was called ; I use that as an easy mode of designating him, but always 
denying that my learned friend's client has anything to do with him), 
a brother named John Morgan, I take the liberty of saying, that 
except that sort of rcmbling evidence which you have heard of decla^ 
rations and conversations spoken to by the witnesses called on behalf 
of the plaintiff, there is Twt the least evidence to show that there ever 
was such a person as John Morgan, 

Now let me call your attention to the sort of evidence that has been 
given on the part of the plaintiff. I will not detain you long, and I 
will tell you why. I said this morning that I would give you rather a 
summary of the case than go into the particulars of it. J found, how- 
ever, that I was involuntarily led to dilate with more particularity than 
I had intended, on the improbability of the story told by the plaintiffs 
witnesses. When you begin to speak of one circumstance you are led 
on imperceptibly to speak of another, and as you so patiently attended 
to what I said this morning, I will not weary you by any lengthened 
observations now. As to the witness Daniel Jones, 1 will dismiss him 
without another word of comment. His evidence was improbable 
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in its nature, if it stood alone, but it is so, I will not say tainted, but so 
infected with fraud, by what now appears with regard to those pro- 
missory notes, of which you have heard so much, that I am sure you 
will place no reliance whatever upon it. An honest witness not only 
would not require, but would refuse, to accept a sum of money as the 
price of his evidence. As far, therefore, as Daniel Jones goes, I dis- 
miss him at once as a worthless vritness, whose evidence is not 
deserving the slightest consideration. I have made some observations 
upon the evidence given bv a witness named Edmund Thomas. He is 
the man who said that wnen he was a boy of twelve years of age, 
working at John Morgan's of Graigwith, he was asked to take a mes- 
sage to the Morgans of Groeslanfro. He said that he went there aod 
found the children and servants, and that Anne made the remarkable 
observation that the families were second cousins. Edmund Thomas, 
who is now seventy-six, must have been at that time twelve years old. 
He must have been but twelve years old when the message was 
delivered, and I find that according to the plaintiff's pedigree, and all 
the facts in the case, Anne Morgan, the perscm supposed to have 
made the declaration, was only born in the year 17^4, and therefore 
she could not have been alive at the time she is swpposed to have made 
the declarcUion in qttestion. The mole works underground ; you can 
track him and find out where he is by the heaps he raises, and so here 
you find that Jacob Williams is workmg underneath, by what you find 
upon the surface of the case. 

Then Daniel Jones of Trevethin spoke to a conversation with John 
Morgan of Graigwith, when he (the vritness) was only ei^ht years old. 
It is not merely because a thin^ is sworn to that you mW believe it. 
You will judge whether what tne witness states is probable or not. 
I ask the youngest or the oldest among you, gentlemen, to cast your 
memory back to the period when you were only eight years of age, 
and see if you can recollect anything that then occurred which was a 
matter of no interest to you at the time, and as to which nothing had 
afterwards occurred to bring it to your recollection. I think this 
witness said that he had not been asked about it until very lately, and 
I think you cannot place much reliance upon the accuracy of his recol- 
lection with reference to the c(mversation to which he spoke. So, 
again, gentlemen, with regard to the Bosser family, I made some 
observations upon their testimony when I addressed you 'before. 
William Eosser, you will remember, said he would swear to the very 
words that were used upon the occasion to which he spoke. It must 
have been before 1811, because Edmund died in that year. I will not, 
however, go farther into the evidence given by the Eosser family;, I 
think it would be a mere waste of time, and that I should be breaking 
the promise I have made to you if I made any further observations 
upon the testimony they have given. 

But, gentlemen, I must make an observation or two upon the evi- 
dence of some of the other witnesses who have been called on behalf of 
the plaintiff. It is rather a remarkable thing that Daniel Jones said 
he was told of the relationship by Mr White, of Pontjrpool. Now, all 
the other witnesses, Hariy Morgan, Amy Morgan, ana Aime Morgan, 
had never heard of the Whites of Pon^pool. Nay, more, you have 
it from Mr Nicholl that he and his family had been in the habit of 

going and dining with Mr White of Pontypool, and that he never 
eard these relations, the Morgans of Groeslanfro, mentioned, and I 
undertake to say that there is not a single witness called on the part of 
the plaintiff, who has proved that any member of the Groeslanfro 
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farnflj was ever either at Graigwith or at Mamliilacl. No liTingnum 
ever saw any one of them there. It is true that two or three of Jacob Mor- 
gan and Jacob Williams's witnesses said that they had left Groeslanfro 
on a Sunday, saying they were going to Graigwith, but where is the 
witness who ever saw them there. There is not one. Ton haye 
nothing but these declarations spoken to by the family of Jacob 
Morgan, who no doubt feel a natural anxiety that Jacob Morgan 
should possess this property, and if, through their evidence he should 
8ucceed!^(a8 he will not) in establishing his claim, it would, no doubt, 
turn out that other promissory notes are in existence of the kind that 
were produced before you yesterday. Daniel Jones stated that Mr 
White, of Pontypool, told him that the Graigwith family were related 
to the Groeslanm) family, but as I haye said there is no single living 
witness who ever saw any member of the Groeslanfro famiW at Gbaig- 
with, or who proves that the members of the Groeslan&o nunily were 
even on terms of acquaintance with the members of the Graigwith 
family. I made some observations this morning, and I do not 
mean to repeat them now upon the evidence given by this old 
man. To me he was a pitiaole object. I cannot but believe that 
he has been persuaded and his sisters also, to say not only that 
which they do not know to be true, but that which they know not to 
be true. It is a most remarkable fact, that although of the children oi 
Edmund Mrs White was living, Mrs Bond was Eving, besides other 
members of the family, and almough these witnesses pretend to have 
been acquainted with the family, tibere is not any one of them who 
ever heard of the sli£;htest relationship between Mrs Morris or Mrs 
Sogers or Mrs BonoC though they were as closely related as the 
others. Is it not plain and palpable that these witnesses have been 
taught to teU a certain story P The object was to trace up the pedigree 
as mr as Edmund Morgan, and if possible to John, but there is not 
one of them who can show who the different members of the family 
were, while we, on our part, have shown what the relationship between 
the different members of our part of the famUy was, and in the evi- 
dence which we have given upon that subject you do not find those 
glaring inconsistencies which are discoverable in the evidence given on 
the part of the plaintiff. Then there was a witness of the name of 
John Bowlands. He stated that he is now seventy-four years of age, and 
that when he was fourteen (that is, sia:tv years ago) he heard a conver- 
sation between his mother and John Morgan. It was not a conversa- 
tion which was at all likely to impress itself upon his memory. He 
said his father had been cobblering, and that he and his mother took 
home some shoes ; that John Mo^an said to his mother '* How art 
thou, Anne P " and that she said " How art thou, John P " and that then 
John Morgan went on to say they were brother's children, and that 
he should be a rich man if he outlived Morgan, of Graigwith. John 
Morgan of Graigwith, was alive and did not die till 1805. His son 
was alive and did not die till 1843. Anne was alive and did not die 
till 1851, and Eachel was alive and did not die till 1854. But how was 
it that he came to give this evidence P He had seen Jacob Williams 
ten weeks ago, and this poor wretched man was called to swear to the 
fact that John Morgan said that if he outlived Morgan of Graigwith 
the property would come to him. The truth of his statement is at 
once disproved when you bear in mind that at that time all these other 
members of the family were alive, they being young people and not likely 
to die. It is» therefore, trifling with one's time and one^s understanding 
to bring forward such evidence as that to which I have just adverted. 
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Then there was another witness named George Llewellyn, who said 
that he heard the plaintiff's grandfather say that William Morgan of 
Graigwith was his cousin ,* that was thirty -seven jears ago. He had 
no particular reason for remembering it, but he said that he also heard 
William Morgan say that Isaac would be his heir if he died without 
issue. Why, gentlemen, there were several persons who would have 
been heirs berore him ; indeed, he never could have been the heir, 
because you will be satisfied that there was no relationship at all between 
the two families. 

Then there was a witness named William Walters, upon whose 
evidence I made an observation or two before. He was called to speak 
to their being second cousins, and he brought with him, as you recollect, 
a memorandum on which was written the word Cyvartha lest he should 
forget to say that they were second cousins ; he brought with him that 
memorandum in order that he might be sure to remember to saj 
they were second cousins. Gentlemen, I do not know that it is 
necessary for me to go with more minuteness into an examination of 
the evidence which has been given on behalf of the plaintiff. It ap- 
pears to me that if I have not already shown you that the case of the 
plaintiff has no foundation in truth 1 should fail to do so by any farther 
observations I might make upon it. Its falsehood does not depend on 
slight discrepancies or trifling contradictions, however important they 
may be in many cases, but i think I have shown you that there are 
dates and circumstances which cannot deceive you and which prove 
conclusively that the statemelits made by the witnesses called in support 
of the plaintiffs case are not founded in truth. 

Gentlemen, I must call your attention before I sit down to the evi- 
dence which has been given on the part of the defendant. Of course I 
am aware that it is wmit is called negative testimony, but there are 
some species of negative testimony which amount to the strongest 
possible proof. For instance, John Morgan is supposed to have been 
the brother of William. Is it likely or is it even possible that Mr 
McDonnell, a gentleman who for many years was the private solicitor 
of the Morgan famUy as well as of the Nicholls, should never have 
heard of such a person if such a person had existed ? Nay more, there 
is^Mr Nicholl, the father of the defendant, a gentleman far advanced 
in years, whose mind is as fresh and vigorous as ever, who I hope will 
live to enjoy a grieen old age, and who speaks to having visited the 
Whites at a sort of family gathering once a year ; a good old English 
custom which I hope will be continued by those who succeed us. It 
appears that John White of Portypool, a person not quite in the same 
station of life as Mr NichoU, but a respectable shopkeeper, was in the 
habit of having a family gathering once a year, to which Mr NichoU, 
his wife and children when they were old enough went. There they 
met and enjoyed themselves together, and of course they talked of their 
relations as relations will when they meet. Did they ever hear of John 
Morgan P Never. The witnesses for the plaintiff would have you 
believe that the people of Groeslanfro were relations. Had they ever 
been at Mr White's P Had they ever heard of them or seen them P Had 
they ever heard of Morris or of Bond P Never. Mr Nicholl knew all 
the branches of the family. Mr McDonnell knew them all. They never 
heard of Jacob Morgan or of his father being relations, and yet upon 
such evidence as that which has been brought forward by my learned 
friend, you are asked to take this property from the gentleman who is 
in possession of it, and to hand it over to Jacob Morgan^ and Jacob 
Williams and those parties who have had promissory notes given to them 
as an inducement to them to give evidence in favour of the plaintiff. 
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Then, gentlemen, jon hare the fact that Bachel Morgan the intestate 
when speaking of those who would succeed her spoke of Mr NichoiL 
She said that the mother of the defendant was " her male heir." That 
very mistake or peculiarity of expression you will probably consider a 
proof of the truth of the statement. When the young lady to whom 
she said this, said "How can a woman be a male heir P" Miss Eachel 
Morgan said " That is by my father's side." And so it was, although the 
Act of Henry the 8th professed to make Monmouthslure a port of 
England, there is still a good deal of the old Celtic character about it. 
Not only the old habits but the old language still prevail, and I belieye 
that the Monmouthshire people are as proud of their pedigrees as eyer, 
and that they look into them more than we wretched Saxons do. Miss 
Bachel Morgan said to the sister of the defendant that she must take 
care and mtSce a will for that otherwise all her property would go to 
Mr Iltyd NichoU, the defendant. Iltyd I suppose is an old Celtic 
name. Miss Morgan must have known what she was talking about, and 
I cannot but persuade myself that you must be satisfied that her decla- 
rations go strongly to confirm the other evidence we have given on the 
part of the defendant and that this other evidence is cogent to show that 
the defendant is the rightM heir to this property. The witnesses for the 
plaintiff would have you believe that the Groeslaniro people came over 
to spend their time at John Morgans on a Sunday. They do not appear 
to have known Kachel, but Bachel would have known them if they had 
been relations, and would have remembered the fact of their coming there 
frequently and staying from the Saturday till the following Mond&y 
morning. But there were some poor relations that she had, some per- 
sons of the name of Jones. Imss Bachel Morgan caressed to Mr 
George NichoU her intention to provide for them, and she spoke to him 
of her intention to make a will and as to the mode in which she intended 
to dispose of her property. I remember a great and good man who 
made it his practice always to look over his wiQ on his birthday ; it 
was well to have a fixed day for doing it, for otlierwise it might never 
be done at all. Miss Bachel Morgan said she intended to provide for 
her poor relations on her mother's side. That was a righteous thing to 
do, and I am glad to know that they got a large sum from her personal 
estate afterwards. Do you believe that such a person would turn her 
face from any poor man who was her relation, and that if the Morgans 
of Groeslanfro had been her relations she would not have con- 
jsidered them; she would have said "Providence has blessed 
me with abundance, I cannot, when I die, take my property with 
me, I will provide for my poor relations, I will give something to 
the Morgans of Groeslanfro as welliis to the Jones's," but you find 
that nothing of the kind takes place. I put that to you as a strong fact 
to show that this family was wholly unknown to Miss Bachel Morgan 
as well as to Mr NichoU, and I think that that coupled with the other 
jevidence in the case is strong to show that there was in truth no rela* 
iionship between these parties. 

• Then, gentlemen, there is another fact which is not unimportant. 
When Mr White dies, who is invited to his funeral P Mr NichoU. 
And by whose direction is he invited ? By the direction of the very 
WUUam Morgan, who they say they were ^oing over to visit. Then, 
when WUliam Morgan died, who was invited to the funeral? Mr 
NichoU and his three sons. My friend says, that the parties invited 
are invited by the undertaker. In form, that is so no doubt, but the 
iQvitations are always given by the direction of the fanuly. Surely, 
that again is an important fact, tending to show a recognition of the 
Nicholls as the next heirs to the property and that tihere was no recogni- 
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tion of those who are now claiming to recover that property from the 
defendant. There are one or two other facts that I ought not to pass over, 
which have an important bearing upon this point. There was old Harry 
Morgan, worn down by age and fatigue ; ne was yery poor, and the 
world had been tight with him, as one of the witnesses expressed it. 
He had been driven in his later days to the Union Workhouse of which 
he is still an inmate. If he thought he had these rich relations, can 
you believe that he would not have said to some of them, ** Pity the 
sorrows of a noor old man," and give me some relief? Is not that 
what he woula have done, if as he states he knew he was related to a 
wealthy family ? There is no disgrace in being poor if a man is 
honest, nor is there any disgrace in asking those who are akin to you 
to lend you some assistance in your hour of need. Did old Harry 
Morgan ever do that P No ; it never entered his mind that he had 
any rich relatives to whom he could apply^nd it was not until he was 
persuaded by Jacob Morgan and JacoD Williams, that he could give 
important evidence for them, that that poor old man was induced to 
maike a statement, which he did make m the evidence he gave you 
yesterday. Now, gentlemen, in a case of this kind there is no evidence 
so satisfactory as that furnished by documents, which can neither He 
nor deceive. You may draw a wrong inference from a written instru- 
ment, but you cannot falsify it, if it is a genuine document. What 
answer can my friend give to the argument, and the presumption 
arising from the different documents that I have laid before youP 
There is the will of Florence Morgan dated in 1712, by which she 
gave to her grandson William Morgan of Mamhilad one guinea, and 
to her two grand-daughters, the oiEiughters of William Morgan of 
Mamhilad, all her household effects, making no mention whatever of 
any brother of that William Morgan. You have then the settlement 
made on the marriage of William Morgan and Bachel Jones. The 
parties to that settlement are described as William Morgan the elder, 
of the parish of Mamhilad, son and heir of Edmund Morgan, late of 
the same parish, Gentleman, and Catherine his wife, both deceased, 
and William Morgan, son and heir of the said William Morgan, by 
Eleanor his first wife. There you have the strongest declaration that 
he was the son and heir. Then you have the deed of gift dated on the 
same day, the 30th of June, 1741, in which William Morgan the 
younger is described as " my heir and only son." In the September 
following the same William Morgan, who had executed the settlement 
and the deed of gift, made his will, in which he said, '* I give to my son 
William Morgan," so and so, " and I also give to my three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne," so and so, making no mention whatever 
of any son John. Why, gentlemen, is not that conclusive P If it is 
not, I am at a loss to know what evidence ever can be said to be con- 
clusive in any case P 

Gentlemen, these are the facts as far as I know them. It is only 
my duty now to sum them up. You will bear in mind that the 
burthen of proof is upon the plamtiff. He can only succeed if he satis- 
fies you upon the strength of his own case, that he is entitled to this 
froperty. The defendant might haye stood upon his possession, and if 
had hiad to address you upon the case of the plaintiff, without offer- 
ing any evidence on the part of the defendant, I should have done so 
with a strong and confident hope that you would say the plaintiff has 
not made out his case, but when you come to contrast tne evidence 
which has been offered on the part of the plaintiff with that which I 
on the part of the defendant have produced before you — does not the 
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p1ainti£r*s case altogether yanish P Is it not tainted with falsehood and 
iraud, with bribery and corruption, with everything that can render it 
suspicious P Jacob Morgan and Jacob Williams arc parties to that 
falsehood and corruption, and Waters is a party to it too, for I am not 
here to excuse what he has done. I charge those persons with haying 
entered into a conspiracy to corrupt the very fountain of justice, and 
to get a verdict by practices which cannot be too strongly reprobated. 

Gentlemen, I have to thank you for the attention with which you 
have listened to me. You will now hear what my friend Mr Alexander 
can urge in support of the case of his client the plaintiff. It is not for 
me to say what my own impression is, but I submit to you with very 
great confidence, that you can come to no other conclusion, than that 
the defendant is entitled to your verdict. 

Mb Alexandbb. May it please your Lordship : Gentlemen, of the 
Jury ; you have now arrived at the last stage but one of this very 
important case. Nothing now remains to be done, except for me to 
make such remarks as occur to me upon the whole case as it has been 
laid before you on both sides, and then for his lordship to submit the 
case to you with such directions in point of law, and such comments 
upon the evidence as he shall think fit to make. Now, gentlemen, I 
am glad to find that tlie prophecy with which I set out in my address j 

yesterday morning has not been altogether falsified, for after all the 
various questions to which you will have to address yourselves, when 
the case has had removed from it all the fringe and mystery which 
have been thrown over some parts of it, will be whether John Morgan, 
the great grandfather of the plaintiff, was brother to William Morgan, 
the grandmther of the intestate. However much the case may h&ve 
beei\ mystified on either side ; however it may have been enlivened or 
made interesting by the various episodes which have been introduced 
into it in the course of its conduct, or by the testimony that has been 
brought forward, still by-and-by you will have seriously and soberly 
to lay your minds and consciences to the solemn work of deciding the 
question, was John Morgan, the great grandfather of Jacob Morgan 
tne plaintiff, brother to William Morgan, the grandfather of the intes- 
tate. Now, my friend Mr Whateley, in the observations he has just 
addressed to you, has proceeded on what I cannot call anything but an 
assumption of confidence, that he has no case whatever to answer, and 
he has indulged in a great deal of violent language, such as one seldom 
hears from my friend's lips, and which I can only account for by his 
having worked himself up to a state of high indignation at the rascality 
of Waters (who you will remember my friend himself produced as a 
witness), with reference to this case. My learned friend has not had 
the discrimination to except several of the most respectable witnesses 
in the cause, from those hard terms which he has applied to the wit- 
nesses who have misconducted themselves. I would ask you why 
Jacob Williams is to be called throughout, " the notorious Jacob 
Williams'* P We heard nothing of him till he was called into the box, 
except that he had assisted in getting up evidence to support the claim 
of his nephew Jacob Morgan, the plaintiff. Suppose I were to retort 
upon my friend, by saying, that Mr George NichoU has been getting 
up evidence on behalf of his brother, or that Mr Iltyd NichoU has 
been getting up evidence on behalf of his son. What condemnation 
would have been passed upon me if I had called those gentlemen by 
such opprobrious names, merely because they were righteously and 
properly assisting their relative to get up a most important case. If 
such remarks are not due to them, I should like to know, why they 
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are due to Jacob Williams, a man in humbler life than they, but 
whose reputation is as dear to him as is theirs to them. Why is my 
learned friend to say, that Jacob Williams when he contradicts 
Waters, is to be disbelieved. Was there anything in the manner of 
Jacob Williams, or in his appearance, or in the mode in which he 
answered the questions which were put to him, to justify my learned 
friend in calling him, " The notorious Jacob Williams,** and m brand- 
ing him in the face of the County of Monmouth, as a notorious person 
guilty of mal-practices P These are hard words, gentlemen, and it is 
my duty to deprecate them. 

'Then again, gentlemen, why is Harry Morgan, that poor old man, 
who has l)een an inmate of the Workhouse for several years, to be 
called " That miserable Harry Morgan," and why is he to be taunted 
with his poverty, and with having remained so long in the workhouse 
without having sought rehef from his rich relations P If there is any 
truth in the evidence which was given by one of my witnesses, Bosser, 
it would seem that it would have been of very httle use for Harry 
Morgan to have made any application to his rich relations for relief. 
You do not forget the statement, that when William Morgan of 
Graigwith, was spoken to about one of his relations having fallen into 
very great poverty, and when he was told that he was an old man, and 
that me world was very tight with him, what was the answer that Mr 
William Morgan of Groeslanfro gave P He laughed, and smiled, and said, 
** I will see something about it," or " I will not forget it," or something of 
that kind, but I think you wiQ agree with me, that that was but small 
encouragement to the |>oor Morgans to make applications to their 
richer relations, and I think it is rather hard to taunt this poor man 
with his poverty, and to call him, " That miserable Harry Morgan," 
as if he was coming here to support the plaintiff's claim by perjury or 
forgery. 

Then my learned friend speaks of John E/Owlands, and calls him, 
" That poor wretched man." Do you remember the demeanour of 
John Eowlands P Perhaps I may be supposed to take a partisan view 
of the case, and of the demeanour of witnesses, but I declare, that of 
all the witnesses produced, either on the one side or on the other, I 
did not see one who from his intelligence, respectable appearance, and 
fair mode of answering questions, and of dealing with everything that 
was put to him in cross-examination, seemed to me to be more entitled 
to credit at the hands of a jury. At all events he did not contradict 
himself; he did not tell a story to-day, which was different from that 
which he had told before, nor was there anything in his demeanour or 
manner, to justify my friend in saying, that this " poor wretched 
man,'^ as he called him, had been tutored to come here and state that 
which was not true. That is the way, however, in which my friend, 
led by the indignation into which he lashed himself, dealt these very 
severe and unmerciful blows upon persons of very respectable cha- 
racter, though of humble but very respectable position. I will not 
imitate my learned friend by saying, that his case altogether vanishes. 
I say now as I said at the outset, that the case is one of very consi- 
derable importianoe. It is a question in which we have to grope in the 
darkness of past ages for information and enlightenment. It is not a 
case in which every fact can be spoken to by living witnesses. I do 
not say that my learned friend's case vanishes altogether, as my friend 
says, the plaintiffs case does, but I say that the case of the plaintiff, 
and the case of the defendant require "at your hands very serious con- 
sideration, and they require all the more serious consideration, in con- 
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80qtie&ee of lihe different topics which hare been introduced into the 
case. I can well conceive that your indignation, and the indignation 
of any one who heard it would be excited by what occurred, with 
respect to the promissory note for 300^. You will bear in mind, how- 
erer, that this infoimation comes from William Waters, who himself 
received at the same time a note for 500/. ; for what do you think P 
He would have you believe that it was for riding about and looking for 
evidence. Where did he ride P What evidence did he find P Does it 
appear that he had any communication whatever with any single wit- 
ness who has been csdled P Have the E/Ossers seen him r Has the 
old deaf lady seen him P Has Harry Morgan seen him P No. That 
shameless man who you will remember is called as a witness on the 
part of the defendant told you that Daniel Jones received a note for 
hoOL, but made no mention of the note for 500?. given to himself, until 
I extracted it from him in cross-examination. I do not think that you, 
gentlemen, have yet seen that note. 

Now, gentlemen, why is William Waters to be supposed truthful in 
everything he says, and why is Jacob Williams to be presumed to be 
the contrary P There was one part of the evidence of "W illiam Waters 
which struck me with astonishment, and at this moment I am hardly 
disposed to believe it, tho ugh his statement has not^ been contradicted. | 

He says that he told Mr Waddington, as long ago as last November, 
that he had received a note for 500/., and I think he said that he also 
told Mr Waddington that Daniel Jones had received a note for 300/. 
At this moment I can hardly believe that a gentleman of Mr Wad- 
dington's respectability and intelligence, could have that information 
from William Waters without taking the opportunity of making it a 
prominent feature in the cause. So ^ood an opinion have I of Mr 
Waddington's respectability and integrity that I believe that William 
Waters told as false a tale about that as he did when he said he received 
the 500/. note for his own services in collecting evidence in support of 
the plaintiff's case. 

Tnen, gentlemen, there are other circumstances brought into the 
case with respect to the finding of the deed of gift, and it is incon- 
ceivable to me how Mr Waddington 's statement in his letter as to the 
finding of the draft of the deed of gift, and the finding of the deed of 

f*ft itself can be reconciled. You will recollect that on the 16th of j 

ebruary, 1856, Mr Waddington wrote in these terms to Mr Tanner, • 

the plaintiff's attorney : — ( 

" Dear Sir, — Not naving heard from you so long, I supposed the i 

claim of the plaintiff had been dropped. I was, therefore, a little 
surprised.'* [I do not see why he should be surprised, everybody is 
aware of the time it takes to investigate a case of this kind.] ** I was, 
therefore, a little surprised the other day to find that ihe defendant, 
without any previous intimation to me, had been served with an eject- 
ment, which, if you had been good enough to forward to me, I would 
readily have given my undertaking to appear to." 

I had better read the preceding letter from Mr Waddington, of the 
16th of August, 1865 :— 

" Dear Sir,— I have not at present documentary evidence that Miss 
Morgan's grandfather had no brother, but we have hearsay evidence 
and, as I said before, I have no doubt of the fact. I am aware it is not 
conclusive, but it is observable that the will of the great grandfather 
mentions a son and three daughters, and no other chudren. ' 

Then, some nionths afterwards, in February 1856, Mr Waddington 
writes the letter which I have partly read to you. He goes on to say, 
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'* Ai it is, I think it right to- nieiition for yotir guidance in continnihg. 
the proceedings, that the statement which I have alreadj made to yon, 
namely, that the intestate's grandfather had no brother, will be found 
to be correct, and among onier circamstances which go to show this 
is a written document, which at the time of our cc^rrespondence I had 
myself not. seen, being mislaid." The document which has been found 
may be mislaid, but a docuihent which had not been found, and the 
existence of which was not known till the 6th or 21st of February, the 
days on which the draft and the deed of gift itself were respectiyebr 
found, coi^d hrardly be said to haye been mislaid. *' But which Mr 
NichoU's father has laid his hand upon since the ejectment was 
brought, and which confirms such statement, in my opinion, beyond 
dispute." 

When Mr Waddington was called into the box to-day, I took the 
liberty of asking him to explain that expression in his letter, and then 
he said that he had not at that time either the draft or the original 
deed. He says the original deed was found five days after the date of 
this letter, but he had an impression (that is his expression, as you 
wiU find when my lord comes to read his notes) as to what the deed 
W€is from a memorandum made by Mr NichoU. I asked him where 
the memorandum was, and he produced, not the memorandum itself, 
but a part of the paper to which the memorandum had been attached, 
and from which it nad been torn ofi*. He says he collected his impres- 
sion from that. But how could such an impression have been pro- 
duced upon his mind if the draft and if the aeed had not been found 
before P And if it had been found, it could not have been mislaid 
between the 6th of February, when it was found, and the 16th when 
the letter was written. Up to this moment the thing is quite unin- 
telligible to my mind. My friend Mr Whateley was kind enough to 
suggest that I was endeavouring to throw confiision into that part of 
the case. I beg, with all respect to my friend, to decline to accept 
such a compliment at his hands. I declare it is wholly unintelligible 
to me how the document could have been mislaid, when it had not 
been found. The confusion is not introduced by me, but by Mr 
Waddington and the memorandum made by the defendant. I^ow, 

fentlemen, I have been taunted a good deal with not calling Jacob 
Morgan, the plaintiff, as a witness l^fore you. - I should be glad to 
know what he could have proved more than was proved by Jacob 
Williams, who stated fairly that the signatures to those two notes were 
the signatures of Jacob Moigan. Now, I pray you to bear in mind 
the position in which Jacob Morgan is. Do not be led away by the 
folly or simplicity of Jacob Morgan, or it may be of Mr Rogers, who 
my friend taunts me with not having called, although my friend himself 
produced the note to which the name of Mr Sogers appears as a 
yfitness. Do not give so much weight to the observations of my 
learned friend with regard to these notes, which appear to have been 
given, as to lead you to do this poor man injustice. Just recollect the 
position in which Jacob Morgan is ; a man in humble circumstances, 
wandering about the country, with a vague notion that he is the right- 
ful owner of this property. I do not complain of Mr Nicholl having 
taken possession of it, though I cannot help thinking it was rather sharp 
practice to take possession on the very nignt of the day on which Miss 
Kachel Morgan died. But you will remember that he is a gentleman 
of station and education, while this poor man (the plaintiff), who is a 
labourer, believing himself to be the representative of John Morgan, 
the brother of William, and that he is therefore entitled to the pro- 
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perty, is driven to his wits' end to find any person to take up his 
cause. The person most immediately in connexion with him (his 
mother*B uncle), who is a little raised above him in the world, is natu- 
rally anxious to befriend him. Jacob Morgan, if he had been called 
before you, could have done no more than tell you that he had given 
these notes upon the representation of Waters, and probably upon 
the representation of Daniel Jones also. What more could he have 
BaidP He could have said that his father disappeared some years 
ago; that he had not had the advantage of his father's care since 
1841 ; that his father disappeared in consequence of being connected 
with the Chartist riots ; and that he had not since been heard of. 
He could have given you no hearsay declarations of what the elder 
branches of his familv had said. He could merely have said, "I 
am the claimant in this case ; Waters and Jones persuaded me to 
give these notes." Jones said, " He promised us a prize if he won 
the estate." 

But, gentlemen, Mr Sogers, the witness to the note, might have 
been called as a witness here. Mr Eogers is proved to be ^ive, and 
yet my friend Mr Whateley or those wio instnict him have not sought j 

for Mr Bogers's attendance. But just consider how if you allow your j 

indignation to run away with your judgment ; if you allow your judg- | 

ment to be controlled by the indication you may feel at the conduct 
of Waters, or at these notes having been given by the unfortunate i 

plaintiff in this case, you may be domg injustice not only to hhn but to ' I 

those who are to come after him. Suppose for the sake of argument he j 

is the undoubted Jineal descendant of John Morgan the brother of ' 

William, and entitled to this property in preference to MrNicholl, and 
that he had shown himself to be a person altogether unworthy to succeed 
to that property, would that be any reason why you should do injustice 
to his family by refusing to give him those rights which the evidence i 

in this case, as I submit to you, shows him to possess P You would not 
listen to such a proposition for a moment even if he were proved to be ' 

tainted with the most serious crimes, and when you find that aU that | 

he has done has been to ^ve to that wicked and designing man Waters 
a note of this kind obtained from him by false pretences made by 
Waters, you will dismiss the subject of these notes altogether &om 
your minds, and will look simply to the questions of law and &ct before i 
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Now, gentlemen, one word as to Mr Williams the Interpreter. It | 

is most fortunate for the reputation of Mr Williams that one of you 
gentlemen being possessed of a thorough knowledge of the Welsh 
Ginguage with a candour that was higtJy gratifying to witness, said • 

that having watched the interpretations of Mr Williams with great 
anxiety and care during the whole of the examination you were awe to ■ 

say tliat Mr Williams has throughout conducted himself as an honest 
interpreter. What mischief has Mr Williams doneP He has not 
distorted or perverted anything that the witnesses have said, nor has 
he given any evidence of his own. How, therefore, has he done any 
mischief P It is said that he has received a note for 500^. and as that teas 
stated in his presence and he did not rise and deny it, I suppose he did, 
but it does not appear that he has done anything for it except interpret 
very honestly and very fairly the evidence given by the Welsh wit- 
nesses who have been called oefore you. 

So far, Gentlemen, for those matters which I hope you will in the 
end dismiss from your consideration as unworthy of influencing your 
verdict in this case. If we were engaged in some other inquiry you 
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Idiight properly intimate some opinion with regard to them, but I trofit 
you will aiscard them upon the present occasion altogether when you 
come to consider the senous questions which are properly inyolyed in 
this enquiry. Now, gentlemen, there is no doubt at all that many 
of the witnesses who nay e been called before you on the part of the 
Dlaintiff are perfectly disinterested in the eyidence they haye giyen. 
My learned friend Mr Whateley began his address to you this morn- 
ing by stating that the defendant is a highly respectable gentleman. "No- 
bc^y nas eyer said he is not. There is no doubt that both he and all his 
connections are highly respectable, and I belieye I told you so yesterday. 
Then my friend said, " I ptrotest I know not what adyantage he has 
obtained by taking^ ^ssession of the prope rty." I think the adyantage 
he has obtained by it is pretty apparent.* Why is it that possession is 
always said to be so adyantageous P My fnend has said that the 
defendant might haye relied upon his possession alone, and so set us 
at defiance. liVliy, gentlemen, by taking possession he has had access 
to all the documents that were in the possession of the intestate ; he 
has had the opportunity of examining them carefully, and of submitting 
them to those who were able to giye him the best legal adyice $ he has 
Wealth at his command, enabling nim to search through parish re^sters, 
and to obtain eyidence of yarious kinds, and with all these things at 
his command it would not be a matter of wonder if, when he round 
.certain documents which seemed to be fayourableto his case, he should 
rest satisfied without making further search, which, if he had made, 
might haye led to the discoyery of other documents inconsistent with 
those on which he has relied. I do not suppose for an instant that 
either Mr Nicholl, or those who are acting with him or for him, would 
conduct themselyes in a dishonest or disreputable manner, but a man 
. in possession of property sought to be recoyered from him, might yery 
well r^st satisfied with findmg certain documenta which he thought 
would be sufficient to disproye the case of the plaintifi*, without looking 
further to find something which might turn out to be prejudicial to his 
own interests. That is human nature,t but I think you cannot help 
seeing that possession giyes to the defendant a yery great adyantage. 
My mend then remarked that the witnesses he had called were persons 
of great respectability, and he made a great many yery harsh ooserva- 
tions upon the witnesses called by me. He called Daniel Jones, a 
worthless man. Daniel Jones certainly appears to have had this Tiote, 
and I confess that he shifted about so much and ga/ve his evidence in 
such an vmsatisfactory manner that I would not ask you to place reli- 
ance on his eyidence if he were the only witness in the cause. But 
you can reject his eyidence altogether, if you please, and consider this 
case as if ne had neyer giyen any eyidence at all, looking only to the 
evidence giyen by other witnesses against whom no imputation can be 
made, l^en my friend says that Edmund Thomas spoke to a conyer- 



* Mr Alexander's client, the plaintiff, in his Bill in Chancery, filed 11th Febroary, 
1856, stated that he had only recently, and since December, 18M>, " discovered the 
&cts " from which he inferred his aUeged heirship to Miss Morgan. She died 29th 
September, 1854. Was the possession to have been ke^t vacant from 'September, 
1854, to December, 1856, to aid a claim of which the plaintiff during that time was 
ignorant? Had Mr Alexander seen this Bill in Chancery ? 

t This shocking kind of presumed villainy is not human natare except among 
the most base and criminal of mankind. Every will, every settlement, everjr paper 
was forthcoming and open to inspection, and not a single fact was given in evidence, 
or could, with the semblance of truth, be whispered to authorise this extravagant 
insinuation. 

N 
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satiDii wifih Anne Morgan, which must have occurred either before or 
just after she was bom. Edmund Thomas was, I think, the third 
witness. The charge made against Edmund Thomas by m^ learned 
iriend is that he spoke to a conversation which he had with Anne 
Morgan before she was born, or just at the time she was born, in 
1793. But, gentlemen, mistakes maj be readily made in dates, though 
the facts spoken to may be strongly mipressed upon the memory. We 
can all of us recollect important facts or important conversations which 
took place at a period long passed, and which were calculated to make 
an impression on our memory, though we cannot recollect the year in 
which the particular fact or conversation occurred, or the persons who 
were present at the time of its occurrence ; and that observation 
applies also to matters even of recent occurrence. We all of us recolfect 
hearing of the battle of Inkerman, but will any one of you undertake 
to say where first you heard of it, or how soon you heard of it, 
after the battle haa been fought ? I would not venture to do so 
myself, though I am necessmly in the habit, profesi^ionally, of 
exercising my memory pretty considerably. I would not under- 
take to say to any one, and much less would I state on oath, when 
I first heard it, where I stood at the time I was told of it, or who 
was the person from whom I first received the information. Are 
there no instances of mistakes made on the part of the defendant with 
regard to dates. Just let me ask you to recall to your recollection the 
evidence of Mr Iltyd NichoU, the father of the defendant, of whom it 
cannot be repeated too often that he is a gentleman of the very highest 
respectability, and yet he is an instance to show the fallibility of 
hxmian memory, even with reference to recent events, for when cross- 
examined by me he made frequent mistakes in the evidence he gave. 
He actually said that John White had been present at the funeral of 
William MTorgan, although he had been dead six months before. Do 
you suppose that Mr rTicholl intended to say anything that was 
untrue r I do not, for one instant, believe that he would do so wil- 
lingly. The fact is, that he made a mistake. He said afterwards, yes, he 
was dead at the time, and therefore he could not have been present, 
but a^ first he said he was present, though the fact was he was dead 
six months before the person whose funeral he was supposed to have 
attended. In the same way, when I asked 1dm when ne first found 
the deed of gift, he said it was shortly after the death of the intestate. 
It turned out that it was not found until the 2lst of February, 1856. 
He said at first that it was found in July, 1854. I then said, that 
oould not be, for the intestate did not die till the 29th of September, 
1854. He then said, that it could not be as he had at first said ; it 
was about a month after her death ; in October. I said she died in 
September. Mr JSicholl said, " It was found a month after her death." 
I said, " I think you had better recoDect yourself." " Yes ; it was 
found about a month after death." I then explained to him, because I 
was anxious that a gentleman of his respectabiUty should not be en- 
trapped into an answer which he could not abide by, that it must have 
been two years aflker her death, and he said, " Yes ; it was in Febru- 
ary, 1856. There you have an instance of a gentleman of intelligence, 
education, and high position making mistakes as to dates, and can you 
wonder that the same thing should he done by persons in humble life, 
such as those who have been called before you as witnesses on the part 
of the plaintiff in this case. Then, gentlemen, let me cidl your atten- 
tion to the evidence of Miss Nicholl, who spoke to statements made 
by Miss Bachel Morgan, the intestate, as to her (Miss Nicholl*s) 
mother being her next male heir ; a curious mistake into which the 
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M lady fell. This most haye been shortlj before Mus Bachel 
Morgan's death ; only three or four years ago at the utmost. She 
says, " I believe Mr William Morgan died in 1848." Why, gentle- 
men, he died in 1843, five years before the time she supposes. And 
then she says what she might safely say, " I do not remember dates 
with aocuracT." She is a person of intelligence and education, whose 
memory would of course be exercised by the various accomplishments 
she has po doubt learned, and yet she makes these mistakes, into 
which a person of ordinary attention would not be apt, one would 
think, to fall. When asked in cross-examination how long before the 
death of Mr William Morgan it was that the conversation to which 
she speaks took place, she says it was four or five years before his 
death. That would bring it to 1839. Then afterwards she says, *' I 
cannot tell within ten years when the conversation took place."* 

Gentlemen, I do not make any charge whatever against Miss 
NichoU — ^Heaven forbid that I should do so. I only refer to it to 
show you that even persons in her position, and with her advantages, 
cannot recollect dates with accuracy, and why is Edmund Morgan, my 
witness, to be charged with wilfally giving false evidence, when you find 
the same amount of inaccuracy in the evidence given by these members 
of the I^icholl family, who cannot say within ten years what was the 
date of a particular fact to which tney speak. "Now, Miss Nicholl 
followed as a witness her brother, Mr George Nicholl, and it certainly 
is an extraordinary coincidence that with reference to an enquiry 
which he made of Miss Bachel Morgan, he says it was in the year of 
the Great Exhibition, and that when Miss Nicholl is called, and speaks 
to a conversation which she had with Miss Bachel Morgan, she also 
fixes the year of the Great Exhibition. It certainly is an odd coincidence 
that both those witnesses, instead of saying it was in the year 1851 or 
1852, should say it was in the year of the Great Exhibition. She s&jb 
her brother William was then alive. It was four or five years before his 
death. She says, the old lady told her that her mother was their " male 
heir,'* and that when she was asked for an explanation of that, she said 
it was by the male side. At that time the brother was not dead. He 
might liave made a will, and might have left the property to you or to 
me, or to any other person. The two sisters also were auve. Each of 
them might have made a will. They were not sure that William 
Morgan might not have made a will disinheriting them both. She 
might have made a will herself, and left the property to anybody she 
pleased. Her sisters Anne also might have made a will, and yet Miss 
Kachei Morgan is represented to have said that the NichoUs were her 
heirs, and mat the defendant would succeed to the property. Miss 
Nicholl states that the conversation took place four or nve years before 
the death of William Morgan. He was a hale man up to a few days 
before his death. He might have made a will at any time before his 
death. Bachel might have made a will, and Anne might have made 
a will. It is idle, therefore, to talk of the Nicholls being the next 
heirs. It is a strange thing too that Mr G«orge Nicholl, we brother 
of the defendant, should have been making enquiries of his mother 



^ The very foundation of the plamtiff 's case depended on the accimfiy of the 
statements of his witnesBes. They could not be corrected — there was no other evi- 
dence. Admit their inaccuracy, and his case failed. On the part of the defendant, 
his case was^pioved by documentary evidence ; the hearsay of his witnesses was not 
necessary to prove his descent or his title. The errors made by his witnesses showed 
the absence of all combination, and were obviously mistakes easy of correction by 
other undisputed evidence. 
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at that time as to her relationship to Miss Morgan, and as to the 
degrees of relationship in which they stood to each other. He 
says, that upon that occasion his mother told him she clearly recol- 
lected that her grandmother had one brother and two sisters, i^ow, if 
you look at dates, you will see that the mother could not haye recol- 
lected that her grandmother had those relations. She died at the age 
of seyenty-three in 1849. She must haye been bom in 1776. You 
will recollect that William Morgan, the grandfather of the testatrix, 
died in the year 1772, therefore, she could not haye been speaking of 
her own knowledge,^ and therefore the same obseryation applies to that 
as applies to other parts of the case, that the eyidence is negatiyed by 
facts as to which there can be no mistake.* 

. Now, gentlemen, mj friend admitted at the outset of this case that 
a great part of the eyidence which he had to giye was of a negatiye 
kind, which in his judgment was better than positiye evidence, but' that 
in other instances it was positiye.f It does not occur to my meagre 
imagination how any class of negative evidence can be better than 
positive evidence. How can you say that negative evidence is better 
than positive evidenee where a man says " I remember that on such 
and such an occasion I heard such a Morgan say of such another 
Morgan that he was his cousin." I always thought that negative 
evidence was evidence of the weakest kind. If a person says " I have 
not heard of such and such persons, or if I have, I do not recollect 
it," that is negatiye evidence, and is not likely to make any im- 
pression upon the mind of the party addressed, but when I hear of a 
person being a friend's relative, that is a positive statement which does 
make an impression upon my mind. The evidence on the part of the 
defendant is almost wholly of a negatiye character,^ and my friend 
feeling that, refers to the evidence of Mr McDonnell and Mr NichoU, 
and he speaks of Mr McDonnell as a person who from his long and 
familiar connection with the family as their solicitor, first in connection 
with his first employer Mr Frothero, and afterwards on his own 
account, can give you valuable testimony. Why, gentlemen, Mr 
McDonnell did not know the name of the grandfather. Now, in order 
that there may be no mistake upon that subject, I wiir refer to Mr 
McDonnell's evidence. He says ** I never heard that John's father 
was William." John is the person whose brotherhood with William is 
in dispute, but Mr McDonnell cannot carry his hearsay evidence 
further back than the father of Bachel Morgan the intestate, whose 
solicitor he was. But then Mr McDonnell says " Miss Bachel Morgan 
and Anne Morgan also spoke of Mrs Sogers as their aunt. That is 
confirmatory of a Welsh custom which is said to prevail for first 
cousins once removed to call their respective father^s cousins or mother's 
coiisins, uncles and aunts. He says William Morgan always called Mr 
White, a tradesman at Pontypool, " cousin." I think that if he did 
that there is nothing in my friend's observation that he would not be 
likely to call the farmer who lived at Greeslanfro his cousin. My 
friend says that Mr William Morgan was a gentleman of property and 



* The truth of the statement i^ however, proved by the deeds, wills, &c. It is 
dear Mrs Nicholl had no information of the existence of this pretended cousin, the 
plaintiff, or of his ancestors. 

f The positive evidence of Mr NicholFs title was perfect and complete. The ne- 
gative evidence shut out the very shadow of possibility that the case of the plaintiff 
could be true. 

X The reply to a false claim of consanguinity must be chiefly negative. 
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station ; that he had served the office of High Sheriff of the county, and 
that it was not likely that he would be on terms of familiarity with 
persons in a much lower station of life.* Mr McDonnell, however, 
says that he always caUed Mr White, a tradesman at Pontypool, his * 
cousin, and therefore there is nothing remarkable in his calling Mr 
Morgan of Groeslanfro his cousin also. He does not appear to have 
been a person who carried himself haughtily in the worla. His carpen- 
ter acted as his valet. He was in the habit of shaving him and was 
employed as a carpenter at weekly wages, and with him he talked in 
the most free and familiar manner. He does not appear to have been a 
man who carried himself proudly, or who lived in an ostentatious or 
extravagant manner, but he appears to have been just the sort of man 
who would be likely tq go over as he is stated to have done to the 
Bosser's house at St Bride's ; to put his horse up there, and while eating 
his bread and cheese and drinking his cup of *' clean water*' (as the 
witness expressed it) to have talked with tnem about their neighbours 
and friends the Morgans of Groeslanfro, and to have assumed that 
familiar conversational tone which he adopted and used when he first 
made acquaintance with Daniel Jones. It seems to be the most 
natural thing in the world that be should have talked to these people 
as he did. My iriend then says *' Gentlemen, you are called upon on 
such evidence as this plaintiff has laid before you to take away property 
from those who are in possession of it.'' Why, gentlemen, anybody 
coming into court at the moment my friend said that would naturally 
exclaim '* What imrighteous cause is this P" He would have supposed 
that the family of the defendant had been in possession of the property 
for centuries, and that my friend Mr Whateley was Mminating his 
wrath and pouring out the Aill measure of his just indignation against 
those who were seeking improperly to deprive him of it by an action 
of ejectment. Why, gentlemen, if Mr T^icholl were to give his own 
unbiassed opinion he would say at once, " I cannot complain of this 
property being taken away from me if I have no right to it." What 
right has my mend to assume the tone he does P as if this property had 
been in the possession of the NichoU family for centuries, and as if 
their dearest memories and most cherished associations were connected 
with it. Then my friend says " There were no invitations sent to these 
people to attend Mr White's frineral, as there would have been if they 
had been relations." Do you think it at all probable that they would 
send an invitation to that old man who has been called here, and who 
lived in a hut in Tredegar park P Do you think that either the under- 
taker or the relations would be likely to suggest anything of the kind P 
ITou recollect that when honest Mr Eosser applied to them for some 
assistance to be given to a member of the family who had fallen into 
misfortune, it produced no good result, and do you think that they 
would have sought out Sir Charles Morgan's pensioner, in order that 
he might attend Mr White's funeral, because there was no one else to 
walk with Mr Morgan there P The whole case as I submit to you 
is intelligible, if you consider the falling fortunes of the one branch of 
^;he family, and the rising fortunes of the other. Edmund Morgan 
had a large family, three children by one wife, and five by another. 
William Morgan had a family, and Isaac Morgan had a son, the plain- 
tiff. Isaac Morgan you remember ran away at the time of the chartist 



* The Whites were recognised by all the members of the family. How was it tU« 
poor Morgans knew nothing of the poor Whites? 
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riots, leavine his son fatherless and his wife a widow.*^ The one family 
was goinf< Sown in the world, while the other was rising, and what 
\ so natural as that they shonld heoome separated the one from the 
' other P Distaooe separated them too. They Hved fourteen or fifteen 
miles from Pantygoitre, and they were separated also by reason of the 
poverty of the one branch of the family ana the wealth and position of the 
other. My learned friend then says (and this is his great point to 
which he says* he wishes me to direct my attention at once) that he had 
laid before you several most important documents in support of his 
case. There are just four of them. One is the will of Florence Morgan 
dated in the year 1712, another is a marriage settlement dated in 
1741, the 3rd is the deed of gift which has been so often referred to 
dated in 1741, and the 4th is the will of the 2nd of September 1741. 
Now' this is the will of Florence which I will read to you. ** I Florence 
Morgan, &c." (reads the will). Now, gentlemen, this is put in for the 
purpose of showing that there was no bequest made to John Morgan. 
That is quite true, but at the same time you will observe that there was 
no bequest made to Anne. There was another grandaughter to whom no 
bequest was made, and I might therefore just as well say that Anne 
never existed because she is never mentioned in Florence's will. There 
is a bequest made to William and to Elizabeth through whom Mr 
Nicholl claims, but there is no bequest made to Anne. Therefore I think 
I may at once dismiss the will of Florence as being a document which 
goes a very little way to disprove the case of the plaintiff. It really 

I proves nothing whatever. It is not for me to foretel what opinion my 
ord may express to you, but I anticipate that his lordship wul teUyou 
that it really proves nothing whatever. 

Then, gentlemen, tiie next document on which my learned friend 
relies is the marriage settlement of William Morgan and Eachel Jones. 
That, I believe, is put in merely for the purpose of one, of these short 
recitals contained in it. K it is put in for any other purpose, my friend 
will tell me what that purpose is P It is a deed purportmg to be made 
between William Morgan the elder, of the parish of Mamhilad, in the 
county of Monmouth, gentleman, son and heir of Edmund Morgan, 
late of the said pariah and county, gentleman, and Catherine his wife, 
both deceased, and William Morgan the younger, of the same place 
and county, gentleman, son and heir apparent of the said William 
Morgan, by Eleanor his late wife. If he was the son and heir appa- 
rent, that does not exclude the possibility of there having been a tfohn 
also. There must have been nalf-a-dozen other sons, though their 
names are not mentioned. It is said that William was the eldest son ; 
if so, he was the heir apparent, and he would be properly so described. 
What is said when a lady is brought to bed with her fost child, if it 
happens to be a -son; on such a day ** Mrs Jones, of a son and heir." 
An eldest son is the son and heir apparent. The ot^er children must 
have been dead, or they might have been existing at that time. If 
they were existing at that time, the recital would be quite true that 



* And this runaway from the ** fatherless " son and " widowed " mother is now a 
live plaintiff in a new action, and will probably ask Mr Alexander to condescend to 
advocate his claim. The late disconsolate family and their counsel may illustrate 
the value of hearsay evidence, and sing : 

" For no tidings could I get of you, Jack Robinson, 
For somebody came to me one day and said 
That somebody else had somewhere read 
In some newspaper as how as you were dead. 
'I've not been dead at all,' said Jack Robinson." 
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Winiam Morgan was the son and heir apparent, and snch a recital 
would not conclude our rights in the slightest particular. Then 
we next have the will of William Morgan, with that very strange 
signature which is observable in all documents signed by him. You 
remember the discussion upon that subject which took place last 
night, and which was renewed this morning. It is in these terms, 
" In the name of God, amen," &c. (reads the will). My learned friend 
would have you to infer from the sl^tement in this will that there was 
no other son. The description, " my son," however, does not exclude 
by any means the possibihty of his having had another son, and of that 
other son being dead* or even in existence at that time. All he gives 
to his son William Morgan is, one clock and case, and one long table, 
and the screen now in the kitchen of his dwelling-house. The bulk of 
his property is given to Anne. A few articles of furniture are given 
to WilBam, and the household goods are to be divided between the 
sisters, and thenibecause a table or a chair is not given to the son John, 
whereas a clock-case, a table, and a screen are given to William, you 
are asked therefore to infer that there never was a son John in ex- 
istence. Gentlemen, it is not for me t9 say that the d3fendant's case 
vanishes altogether, but I think I am entitled to ask you gravely to 
consider how far documents such as these ought to be held successfully 
to combat the positive evidence which you have heard &om the wit* 
nesses who have been called before you on the part of the plaintiff. 

I will now, gentlemen, ask your attention to the deed of gift which 
has been so often referred to, and upon which my learned friend, on 
the part of the defendant, so entirely relies, because I do not Uiink 
that in candour or conscience, divested of that natural bias which we 
all acquire in favour of the side we advocate, would say that the other 
documents to which I have just referred are entitled to any consider- 
ation at your hands. Now here is the deed of gift : " Know all men 
by these presents that I, William Morgan the elder, of the parish of 
Mamhilad, in the county of Monmouth, gentleman, for and in con- 
sideration of the natural love and affection which I have and bear imto 
my only son and heir, William Morgan the younger, of the said parish 
of Mamhilad and county aforesaid, and in consideration of the 
marriage intended to be had and solemnised between my said son, 
William Morgan the younger, and E-achel, eldest daughter of John 
Jones of Graigwith, within the parish of Langibby," &c.* After enu- 
merating all me implements of husbandry, there is put in, in lawyer's 
language, " with the appurtenances," showing the magniloquent terms 
in which this deed is expressed, and he gives, I see, to his heirs the 
sheep which would, of course, be killed in the course of a few months, 
showing what a strange kind of document it was. Now it is laid 
before you for the purpose of making you suppose that William was 
the only son, and they say because he is so oescribod in this deed of 
gift it is impossible that there could havo been another son. Now I 
ask you to bear in mind that this young Morgan was about to be 
married to Miss Jones, the co-heiress of Graigwith. It was evidently 
a great match for the Morgan family, and no doubt the old gentleman 



* Notwithstanding the insinuation in his opening address and his remarks on the 
letter of Mr Waddington, it was impossible for Mr Alexander to contest the per- 
fectly genuine character of this document. Firstly, it was stamped in the reign of 
George II; secondly, the original draft existed; and thirdly, the lawyer's bill in 
which it is charged for exists. It was free from all suspicion, and was properly so 
dejdt with in this part of the case. 
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was anxious to make a^ great a display as he could by his will, which 
is a gift only of his personal property to his son. It is quite possible 
that he may ha^e introduced these words in order to make his son 
apnear to be, as in fact he was, his heir, who was to be the possessor 
of his landed property. He did die intestate as to his landed property, 
for in his will he deals only with his personalty, and he probaoly c&Ued 
him his only son and heir by way of denoting that the whole of his 
landed property was to go to him. But what is there in that that is 
inconsistent with there having been another son John, the brother of 
that William P Mv friend, Mr Whateley, felt that, and therefore he 
said with an air of triumph, '* It is proved that he was Uving in the 
year 1746, because the tombstone, a copy of which has been given in 
evidence, speaks of Diana Morgan as the wife of John. And my 
friend says that if John Morgan had not then been alive she would 
have been described as his widow. Why, gentlemen, if you take a 
walk through Monmouth or any other cnurchyard, ypu will as often 
find a widow described as wife as you will find her described as widow.* 
But I need not ask you to go so far as even Monmoath churchyard, 
for there is in this cause, proved in evidence, a tablet to the memory of 
John Morgan and EachelEvans, in which it is stated that John Morgan 
died on such a day in the year 1806, and that Bachel, his wife (not his 
widow), died in 1824, nineteen years afterwards. What then becomes 
of my firiend*s triumphant statement that it is clear that John was 
alive in 1746, because Diana is called his wife, when his lordship will 
find upon his notes that upon the tablet erected to the memory of John 
and Bachel Jones, Bachel is called his wife, thoufi;h she did not die 
tjll nineteen years after him. That is the whole of the evidence (and 
that is taken from us, for we it was who put in the inscription on 
Diana's tombstone) to prove conclusively (bm my friend savs^ that 
John must have been living at the date of ms father's deed of gift. I 
say it is no proof whatever on the subject, and that the recital in the 
deed of gift is quite consistent with lus having had a son John, or a 
son of any other name, and with that son John having been the hus- 
band of Diana, whose tombstone is found in the place wnere old Harry 
Morgan says you might expect to find it. 

Now, gentlemen, there was an omission in the examination of Harry 
Morgan, with reference to the place where his grandmother is said to 
have been buried ; and before the close of the case yesterday he was 
recalled, for the purpose of his being asked what haa been said about 
his grandmother s burying-place. He says : " I heard my father say 
that my ^andmother was buried at Fenygam, at the meeting-house 
there, and that she was a dissenter. He said that her name was 
Diana." Diana is not by any means a common name. On Harry 
Morgan being recalled for the purpose I have just stated, my friend 
did not put any question to him m cross-examination. What do we 
do P Having had that information from Harry Morgan, we got to 
Penygam churchyard or burying-ground, and there we found a tomb- 
stone answering the description previously given.f Is it supposed that 

* A tombstone placed to record the names of a man and his wife, both being dead, 
might describe them as man and " wife," and not use the word *^ widow ^ if the wife 
had survived ; but a tombstone to record the death of the wife alone, if she survived the 
husband, would not probably be found to use the relative term " wife," but only the 
positive and descriptive term " widow " or " relict." " John Morgan " is not named 
on the tombstone as being dead. 

t Was it not that the tombstone was found, and then some person went to Hany 
Jtf organ ? 
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tliat stone was put there designedly P Is there anything to show that 
it was fabricated for the purpose of this cause P There is no founda- 
tion for any suggestion ot the kind, nor indeed has any such sugges- 
tion been made. The witness stated to you the position in which the 
tombstone was found, and he told you that when he went there after- 
wards he found it a good deal covered with dirt. I should not wonder 
if some other persons had been examining it. What is that inscrip- 
tion P " Here lieth the body of Diana, wife of John Morgan, who 
died May 17th, 1746, aged 47 years ;" and because Diana Morsan is 
there described as a wite and not as a widow, my learned friend sa^s 
that that is conclusiye to show that at the time of the deed of gift 
John Morgan was living, forgetM altogether of the inscription on the 
tablet that was produced and proved ten minutes afterwards, in which 
Kachel Jones is described as the wife of John Jones, nineteen years 
after the death of her husband. I say there is nothing in the tomb- 
stone or in the deed of giffc which proves conclusively, if at all, that 
there mi^ht not have been a son John, who was dead. It is not incon- 
sistent with the ages of the parties. Diana, the wife of John Morgan, 
died at the age of forty-seven years. William Morgan, the eider 
brother of John, was bom in 1704. The eldest of all the fami^, Eliza- 
beth, was bom in 1700. The marriage took place in 1697. Then 
Elizabeth was bom in 1700, and Wilham Morgan was born in 1704. 
Of John Morgan we have been unable to find uie baptismal Eegister, 
but he might have been bom in 1706, and might have died a married 
man in 1741, at the age of thirty -five, or at some time within that 
period with reference to which the Begisters are absent. What I am 
now trying to impress upon you is that there is nothing in the case 
which conclusive^ proves that there was not a John in existence,* and 
that, after all, is the main point on which my learned friend is obliged 
to rest the case of his client, Mr IS'icholl, because in no other way can 
he in the slightest degree contradict the irrefragable testimony which 
we have called before you. 

And now, gentlemen, let me call your attention to the testimony 
which we have given on the part of the plaintiff, and let me ask 
whether m^ learned friend is justified in saying that ^e case of the 
plaintiff entirely vanishes and is undeserving of u^e slightest considera- 
tion. In the mrst place, we called before you three most important 
witnesses, — Harry Morgan, Amy Evans, and Anne Evans. It is not, 
of course, for me to say to what conclusion you ou^t to come ; but I 
ask you to judge calmly and dispassionately what the demeanour of 
those witnesses was, and whether it was not such as to entitle them to 
credit at your hands. Do you believe that they have been tutored to 
tell the story they have tola you. I should like to know how that old 
lady who, by the aid of a speaking-trumpet and the familiar tones of 
her son's voice, we were ensibled to examine, but who could not have 
heard any other voice in court, however powerftd, could have been 
tutored. Do you believe for one moment that she was tutored to tell 
the story she did, and that she was perjured in telling it P Do you 
believe that she was bribed to come here and state what she didC or 
that it would have been physically possible to instil into her mind 
any story that she Was desired to tell, and that she would have told 
it m the natural way in which she gave her evidence, affiicted as you 
saw she was with the infirmity of extreme deafness P These witnesses, 
the great imcles and aunts of the claimant, and who have lived to that 

* And you have not proved his relationship at all. 
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adranoed period of life when people are able to carry back tbeir 
memory to very remote periods, are totally unccmtradioted. My fHend 
says tliat there were some small discrepancieB between the evidenoe 
l^ey gave here and at Bristol, but which he thinks it not worth while 
to notice ; and I should certainly expect that my fHend would not deal 
with puerilities of that kind, when he recollected the errors and incon-> 
sistencies that were foimd in the evidence given by Mr Nicholl and 
his daughter as to dates. All human minds are liable to commit such 
errors, and the witnesses called on the part of the f^aintiff oi^^ht to 
have as much chanty shown to them as 1 am quite willing to sl^w to 
Mr NichoU and the members of his family. I say that my witnesses 
have told jrou a perfectly coherent and consist^it story. W hen Harry 
Morgan was first callea he was not cross-examined. He was after- 
wards recalled to speak to declarations which he had heard the elder 
members of the family make ; and having told you that he was 
Edmund Morgan's son by his second wife he says, *' 1 heard my father 
say my grandfather and Mr Morgan of Graigwith's father were 
brothers." He is uncontradicted as to that, ana what is the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from it P It is stated positively by the witness.* And 
was the statement to which he speaks made by a person who had the 
means of knowing how the fact was P It was stated by Edmund Mor- 
gan, the father of Harry Morgan. The witness is speaking of his own 
uither's statement. Have jBot you, gentlemen, each of you, heard^your 
&ther at some time say who nis father was P It was a declaration 
made by a person who nad ample means of knowing how the fact was. 
It was a statement made by Edmund Morgan to nis own son. The 
witness says, ** I heard my father say that my grandfather and Mr 
Morgan of Graigwith were cousins. X heard my father speak of the 
children of John Morgan of Graigwith ; that is of two daughters and 
a son." That is coming down to Bachel the intestate. ^* I have heard 
him say that those children and we were second cousins." Ngw old 
Edmund did not die till July 1818. He died at a great age, and 
therefore he was quite capable of knowing Sachel imd William Mor- 
gan. He says, '* I have heard my father say those peojde and I were 
cousins. I nave seen John Morgan of Graigwith in company with my 
^Either many times, and I have heard my father say that John his father 
and William Morgan of MamhUad were two brothers." That is posi- 
tive evidence, given by an old man aged seyenty-five or seventy-six, 
who my Mend would have you believe has perjured himself, although 
he is corroborated by the evidence of his sister and by the evidence 
of other witnesses who have been examined before you. Do you think 
that the memory of an old man like that is such as to make it possible 
for him to be tutored F Let the most ingenious suborner of perjuiy 
who ever disgraced a court of justice endeavour to tutor such a man as 
that, and I would defy him to do it. The mind of a man like that 
dwells on facts and conversations which occurred long and long ago, 
and he thinks of them as he sits brooding over bye-gone times, for the 



* Direct contradiction of what he alone said that he had heard was impossible. He 
swore without qualification that Isaac Morgan was dead (jp. 13). His examination 
commenced with a series of important errors, and he evidently felt that " Diana " 
was the pivot of his statement (p. 12). After the rehearsal of his evidence at Bristol, 
where the Rev. Chancellor Williams was his interpreter, his statements got more 
accurate (p. 63). He was fourteen years in the Union Workhouse, did not know 
some of his alleged nearest relations even by name, and he was personally ignorant 
of his alleged near relations who lived not &r off when poverty was sharply biting 
him (p. 6o). 
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memory is tenacious as to bye-gone erents, thoagh it is apt to forget 
occurrences of a more recent date. An aged man of eighty or ninety 
will constantly recollect and speak of what happened fifty or sixty 
Tears ago, or mrther back than that, Uiongh he will forget tnings that 
happened last week. Do you think that these aged witnesses could 
have borne such tutoring as my friend would have you beUeve they 
have had, if such diabolical wickedness had been attempted to beprac- 
tisedP I say it is physically impossible.* What more does Harry 
Morgan say P He says, " I did not know Morris or White." VLj 
friend says, can you believe that if these people knew the Morgans 
they would not have known the Whites P I think that nothing is more 
natural. Their minds dwelt upon the wealthy representatives of the 
Morgan family. They did not know anythmg of those who had 
changed their names and had wandered forth into other districts. Mrs 
Anne Morgan married Mr White, and moved away to Pontypool, and 

Erobably was not thought of at all ; but their minds dwelt upon l^e 
eads of the family, who were increasing in wealth and to whom it was 
felt to be an hoiipur to be related, though it was attended with such 
little profit. Although they would lose sight of the daughters they 
would willingly encourage the recollection of those members of the 
family who were still the representatives of the old branch of the 
Morg:an8, who were still in possession of Mamhilad and the ac(]^uired 
domains of Graigwith ; and they being in a position of affluence, it was 
very natural that they should dwell on them as their richer relations who 
still retained the family name. Then, gentlemen, Harry Morgan was 
followed by that poor woman (bom in 1774) who was so fearfufly deaf, 
as you remember (p. 66). I say nothing more as to the difficulty there 
would have been in teaching her a story. She tells you, ** I knew John 
Morgan of Graigwith. I heard my rather say (that is Edmund, you 
know) that John was his cousin.*' How could they have been cousins 
except by being brother's sons P I defy any other interpretation to be 

I)ut upon it.f " I saw him many times when he used to come toGroes- 
anfro. I saw him many times. His business was that of a farmer, and 
he came to ponfer on farming matters with him. I have heard John 
Morgan speak many times cubout my father. I heard him say he was 
a cousin, and he called him Cousin Edmund." There is a positive fact. 
" My father used to call him cousin John of Graigwith, and he called my 
father Cousin Edmund. He always asked for Cousin Edmund, when he 
came to our house. My father told me my grandmother's name was 
Diana, and that my grandfather's name was John." There you find the 
name transmitted. You find Edmund is the name of th&father of William 
Morgan, the common ancestor. The name of Edmund is transmitted to 
Edmund the son of John. Then, again, you find the family name of Diana 
often (! !) occurring. There is Diana the wife of John Morgan, who 
was buried at Penygam churchyard ; and it is not an immaterisd circum- 
stance that you find these names, Edmund and Diana, thus transmitted 
through that branch of the family in which those names would natu- 



* Then you never heard nor read of a Welsh pedigree case before. In the Bill in 
Chancer}' the alleged John Morgan, the pretended grandfather of this Hany'Mor- 
gan, was stated to have died in 1762. After the deed of gift of 1741 was shown, it 
was assumed that he died before 1741, and the memory of some of the witnesses 
perhaps advanced twenty years in improvement. 

f It was certainly very disappointing that the old lady would only say " coasin." 
Therefore Mr Alexander becomes defiant. The name used at ISristol becomes 
changed at Monmouth (p. 57*-d8). ^ 
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rally be found, if the theory of the plamtififs case is correct.* Then, 
gentlemen. Amy Evans was followed by Anne Evans, who was ex- 
amined by me. She said, " William Morgan always said, when he 
came to Uroeslanfro, 'Where is my Cousm Edmund P * My father 
used to go sometimes on a Sunday in the direction of Graigwith, and 
when I asked him where he was going, he used to say he was going 
to William Morgan of Graigwith, his cousin." One witness, there- 
fore, having spoken of the assertions of John Morgan, the other speaks 
to those of William Morgan to the same purport and effect. Anne 
Evans had not the same dreadful infirmity of deafness tliat her sister 
had ; but I submit to you that there was nothing in her manner to 
induce you to believe that she came here to tell either a perjured or a 
tutored story. 

We then called John Rowlands (p.62), a remarkably intelligent witness, 
who spoke to dates with a degree of accuracy which I think was quite 
exceptional. My friend thought fit to call him apoor wretched man. 
What does that witness say P He says, " I heard Edmund Morgan say 
that he would be a rich man if he lived after Mr Mor§|an of Graigwith. 
He said they were two cousins, the children of two brothers." Now, this 
man is asked by my friend when this took place, and he says, " It took 
place when T was about fourteen years of age, and I am now seventy- 
four, and Edmund Morgan lived fifteen years after that." It turns out 
that the man is perfectly correct in his calculation, for that Edmund 
Morgan was buned in the year 1810, so that his evidence with regard 
to dates tallies precisely with the. dates given from other sources, such 
as parish registers, and so on, and yet this man, who gave his evidence 
in such a way as I think you will say entitled him to credit, is called 
by my friend " That poor wretched man, John Ilowlands."t 

We then called George Llewellyn (p. 63) the gardener. Does he say 
anything of importance P Just hear what he says : " I have heard Wil- 
liam Morgan, with whom I lodged at Cock-o'north, speak to Isaae, the 
father of the present claimant; he said he would be the heir if the 
Morgans died without issue. I only knew William, the brother of 
Sachel. I heard William, the brother of Eachel, say to Isaac that he 
wotdd be his heir if he died without issue, and he told him to keep 
close to his school, for that it would be a benefit to him in the course 
of time.*' Then he was cross-examined at great length as to the age of 
Isaac at that time. He' said he was eighteen, and then it was supposed 
that a great discovery was made, and that he would not be likely when 
he was at that age to be attending school, but the witness said, " Yes ; 
he had a quarter's schooling now and then, when his father could afford 
it." He was not a regular scholar during the whole eighteen years of 
his life, but he had a quarter's schooling now and then, when his father, 
who seems to have been down in the world, could afford it. So that 
the old man's advice to him to attend to his schooling, for it would be 
a benefit to him in after life, was perfectly natural and appropriate. 
He said " he was going to Graigwith to visit his cousin." When' he 
came back, after an absence of three days, he said that " the old lady 
had bSen very kind, and that he and his cousin had enjoyed them- 



• 

♦ Who ever heard of Christian names being urged as if they were positive evi- 
dence of descent ? Were the jury sworn to find according to suggested theories, or 
according to evidence ! Where, also, was this second IMana baptised, and when ? 
Tombstones suggest Christian names for days of christening. 

t He said, he had the conversation sixty years ago, and that he told it for the 
first time " about ten weeks ago." If his statement were true, Mr Alexander should 
have told the jury, that it was miraculous and that he believed in it. 
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selves very much." Xs this witness, George Llewellyn, telling you a 
perjured story P In Heaven's name, what object or what interest has 
he in this matter? He is not connected with the family. Harrv 
Morgan and the two Evans's are the great uncle and aunts of Jacob 
Morgan, the claimant, but what possible object can George Llewellyii 
have to come here for the purpose of telling you a story which is 
untrue P Is he shown to bear any ill-wiU against Mr IS'icnoll, or to 
have any peculiar favour to Jacob Morgan P* 

Then, gentlemen, George Llewellyn isj followed by Walter Waters, 
and a good deal has been said about his producing a piece of paper on 
which was written the word ** Cy vartha " (p. 67). |I think that the very 
fact of a man producing it as he did, shewed that it was done with an 
honest purpose. If he had been dishonest he would have kept the 

Saper, and said nothing about it, instead of which he voluntarily pro- 
uced it from his breeches pocket. He savs, I got my son to write it 
down for me for fear I should make a mistake. Some of you gentlemen 
are acquainted with the Welsh lan^age, and know whether in speaking 
of such a relationship as that which existed, a person would be likelj 
to make a mistake. He is an old man, and the word is written by his 
own son at his own request, in order that he might not forget to state 
what the exact degree of relationship was. He says he spc^e to Wil- 
liam Morgan, who was living at the cattle-shed, this man being in the 
service of Sir Charles Morgan, and attending to his cattle, or ^'hatever 
beasts he had there. -It appears that the only bounty poor William 
Morgan ever received in -his life was from the well-known liberality 
and benevolence of Sir Charles Morgan, who kindly allowed him to 
live in that obscure position in his park. This witness says that 
William Morgan told him that he and Morgan of Graigwith were two 
second cousins. He said he was a chatty old man. I suppose he had 
nothing to do but to draw his pension and Jive an idle life. 

Then he was followed by Thomas Thomas, who spoke to what Isaac 
Morgan had told him. We come now lower down in the pedigree. 
Isaa«, you know, was the father of the claimant. He last appeared at 
the chartist riots at Newport, and has never been heard of since. This 
witness, Thomas Thomas, says that Isaac Morgan told him that he was 
heir to the Pantygoitre property. 

Then Anne Morgan, the mother of the plaintiff, was called by me 
to prove her husband's disappearance, hut mv lord thought that her 
evidence might he dispensed with, and therefore she was not exa- 
mined. 

Emma Thomas was the next witness, and she said that when Isaac 
Morgan was hiding at Bristol two days in her house after the chartist 
riots, he having escaped the hands of justice, he stated to her that he 
had a rich aunt near Pontypool— no doubt referring to Bachel Morgan, 
from whom he had some expectation, so that his story is consistent 
with that of the other witnesses who speak to declarations made by 
different members of the family from generation to generation. 

]S^ow, gentlemen, I have purposely kept to the last a mass of evi- 
dence wmch I say is quite inconta'overtible and beyond suspicion, and 
that is the evidence of the Bossers. My friend himself felt it to be so, 
and passed it over with a very few remarks. He said, with reference 
to the evidence given by those witnesses, that we thought by mul- 



* He said he heard William Morgan (who died in 1843) tell Isaac Morgan (who 
died in 1844^ that he should be his heir provided he died without issue (p. d4). How 
was it they Kept quiet when the survivorship took place, if this were true ? 
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tiplying witnesses we should multiply facts. •! should be glad to 
know what mj friend would have said if we had contented 
ourselves with calling one Bosser. My friend, Mr Gray, who cross* 
examined the first member of the Hosser family whom we examined, 
made it indispensable for us to call the rest, because he asked him 
who was present at these conversations ; the witness said, *' my sister 
and my brother.*' In consequence, therefore, of that cross-examina- 
tion we were obliged to call them, though we should certainly not 
have done so if it had not been for that cross-examination. Now, is 
there anything in the demeanour of those Eossers which shows a defi- 
ciency of respectability, or a disregard for truth? What had the 
Kossers to do with the Morgan family P He says he recollects William 
Morgan, the father of the witness, at Bassaleg. It appears that there 
was no famil]^ connection, no intimacy, not even any acquaintance 
between William Morgan and the Kossers until William Morgan 
bought a small property of about nine acres at St Bride's, from a Mr 
Phillips. One of the Kossers tells you that the first time he saw him 
was when he purchased the property — there being no house of enter- 
tainment there, he put up his horse at the Rossers' house, where he 
went in and had refreshment. He took the old man, or one of the sons, 
to look at the property, and occasionally consulted them as to the 
manner in which it should be dealt with, and also about the sea-wall — 
that led to an intimacy between them, but to nothing more. They did 
not seek him, but he came frequently to their house. Afterwards he 
let the land to the father of the witness, John S.08ser, but so far from 
their seeking him, I believe there is but one instance spoken to of the 
Bossers going to his house, and that was when one of them went with 
a bill for the sea-wall to receive the amount. Then he comes in and 
talks to them in the kitchen. My learned friend, Mr Gray, who 
thought he could not be too particular in his cross-examination of the 
witness, who was speaking to events which occurred long since, asked 
him whether there was a fire in the room. 

Mb Gbat. I deny it. 

Mb Alexandeb. 1 took it down at the time (p. 50). My friend might 
as well have asked him whether he saw a poker and tongs there. Now 
John Bosser says that William Morgan put up his horse at his father's 
house. He said he had a cousin who lived at Groeslanfro ; my father 
said " It would not be much for you. Sir, to render him some assistance ; 
a few pounds would do him much good." William Morgan said " Oh 
I will remember him some time or other, Kosser." Then Thomas 
Kosser, the brother of the last witness, was examined. He is about 
sixty-four years of age. He says William Morgan came frequently 
to my father*s house. He said that Mr Morgan of Groeslanfro and 
himself were distant relations, and that the Morgans of Groeslanfro and 
the Morgans of Graigwith were first cousins, ^uiat is Thomas Eosser's 
evidence. How they could be first cousins unless they were brother's 
children it is impossible to conceive. Now, gentlemen, if witnesses are 
to be descredited because they have had the misfortune to fall into 
poverty, I do not think that that will apply to the Bossers. They seem 
to be persons who are well to do in the world. Poverty is no reproach, 
however, if it is the result of misfortime, and a poor man if honest is 
as much entitled to credit as the richest man in tiiie land, aye and will 
receive it too at the hands of a British jury.* Thomas Bosser says " My 

* William Bosser stated he did nofc join (p. 61) in the conversation he related. 
He is fifty-eight years old, and heard the conversation forty-eight, or more^ years 
ago : being then, therefore, nine or ten years of age. Freoocioua child ! 
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faUier said Hie world was toniin^ againgi Mr Morgan of Baasale^." 
He therefore took an interest in his affairs, and asked his rich relation 
Mr Morgan of Graigwith to assist him (p. 39.) That was a charitable 
interposition on the part of the old man on behalf of Morgan of Bassaleg. 
It was a most nataral thing for him to do, and is very much opposed to 
the snpi>osition of anything Hke art or contrivance. Unfortunately his 
interposition was not attended with any good result, for rich Mr Mor- 
gan of Graigwith did not administer to poor Mr Morgan's necessities. 
Now m]^ learned friend cross-examined Thomas Bosser at very con- 
siderable leogth, but I submit to you that the eridence he had given in 
ehief was altogether untouched, and therefore I submit to you that it 
is entitled to your favourable consideration.* Then, gentlemen, came 
Ann Bosser, who is seventy years old. She said *' William Morgan 
of Graigwith came frequently to our house at first (that is while he held 
the land in his own hands) but not so frequently after my father rented it; 
I heard him say that he had cousins at^assaleg." Then these are her 
words : " Oftimes he mentioned a relationship, but not always ;" he said 
*' I have a family at Bassaleg, and William is his name, who is my 
cousin." Now the word' family did not mean that he had children, but 
he used the word to signify that a portion of his family lived there. 
"I have a family at Bassaleg, and William is his name, who is my 
cousin." Ann Bosser also is cross-examined by my friend, but her 
evidence in chief is not touched or shaken at all. Then we called Wil« 
liam Bosser of Bethesda. He is no relatiou, but he it was who had the 
conversation with Watkyn who died ; the elder brother of Harry Morgan 
by Mary Davis, the Be3ond wife of Edmund ; «ad he said that Watkyn 
pointed out John Morgan of Graigwith as his uncle. Then we have 
another William Bosser of Macheu, another member of the same re- 
spectable family as John Bosser. They seem all to have lived together 
most happily as a united family. He says he is the son of Thomas 
Bosser of St Bride's. " I knew Mr Morgan of Graigwith ; I have seen him 
when he has come to my father's house and put up his horse there, and 
have heard him mention Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro. My father said 
to Mr Morgan * Being so bold, Sir, may I ask who ai*e your relations in 
this neighbourhood P' " Is not that a most natural thing to occur P " He 
said Eiunund Morgan of Groeslanfro was the nearest relation he knew 
anything of. He said ' he was cousin to his father.' " I think, gentle- 
men, that the very phrase used by this witness in repeating the conver- 
sation, " Beinff so bold. Sir, may I ask who are your relations in this 
neighbourhood P" sounds very like a true statement. It was a perfectly 
natural question for him to ask under the. circumstances, and appears to 
me to be ^uite consistent with truth, and inconsistent with falsehood, 
prevarication, and perjury. Then Harry Morean was recalled, and I 
have already remarked upon the evidence whi<m he then gave as well 
as I believe upon the rest of the evidence in the case. I fear that I 
must have wearied you by going through their evidence in so much 
detail, but you will make allowances S>r that considering the im- 
portance of the case, the interests that are involved in it, and the 
length of time this enquiry has occupied. I do not think it is neces- 
Bsaj for me to trouble you with any further observations ujpon the 
testimony which has been given in the case. At the end of it I say as 
I said at the beginning, the question is, as to the brotherhood 
of John Morgan to Willisaa Morgan. I say» gentlemen, that 

* During the examination of this witness, Thomas Bosser, the judge seems to 
have suspected the interpreter (pp. 39-40). 
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this is a most important case, and that it rec^aires rout 
anxious deliberation. I say that ti^e positive testimony which we have j, 

given through witnesses in possession of their minds and memories, so * f 

IIS to be able to speak with accuracy to the fiicts to which they depose, 
is of such a character as to be entitled to the gravest and greatest 
consideration on your part. I say that the ne^tive evidence which 
has been given on the part of me defendant is not entitled to any 
weight, opposed as it is to the positive evidence given on the r>art of 
the plaintin. I say that the documents which my learned frienas have 
produced, and on which they solely or at all events mainly rely, are not 
of such a nature as shoula affect the rights of the plaintiff in this 
instance, inasmuch as they are quite consistent with tne existence of 
John Morgan, the brother of William, or with his having ceased to 
exist, or with his having been disinherited at the time of the deed of 
gift in question. Now there are but two other documents that remain 
to be referred to, if documents they can be called. One of them is 
that Prayer Book which was put in as a sort of appendix to the defend- 
ant's case, for I do not think it was formally put m evidence until my 
friend Mr Whateley had far advanced in his address to you. I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing it, but I can rely on the accuracy of my 
friend, who has seen it, and who sees that there are serious omissions in it: 
Neither the names of Anne nor of Mary, the sisters of William Morgan, 
are to be found in it.**^ It is not extraordinary, therefore, that the name 
of John should have been omitted if you do not find in it the names of 
the two avowed sisters of William Morgan. So much then for the 
Prayer Book. Now you remember that old Welsh Bible which has 
been produced here on the part of the pluntiff, and which my lord 
will aiibrd you an opportunity of examining by and by. I believe the 
Book of Common Prayer is prefixed to it. You will nnd in that Bible 
the name of Edmund Morgan written across it more thim once, and in 
a very peculiar hand. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
name of Edmund Morgan in l^at Bible, and the signature Edmund 
Morgan which appears upon the marriage settlement of 1697, were 
traced by the same hand. It is sworn by Mr Herapath, a gentleman 
of experience and skill in such matters, that it is so. My friend stated 
that Mr Nethercliffe, a gentleman also of great skill and experience, 
was here in court, but he has not been called to give an opinion con- 
trary to that expressed by Mr Herapath, and therefore I have a right 
to assume that Mr Herapath*s opinion on that point was not capable 
of contradiction. You will find also the name of William Morgan of 
Mamhilad, which is printed as it were, or written in imitation of print- 
ing. You will find tnat on one of the fiy-leaves at the commencement 
of the Bible, and you will find ^ther on in the Bible the name of 
William Morgan written with a peculiar " W," such a " W " as I 
never^ saw before, except upon the deeds which have been produced. 



♦ The Prayer has written in it */ William Morgan, his book, 1750.** If there had 
been a brother John Morgan, then William Morgan would have been his brother. 
The first entry is that of his mother, " Elinor, the wife of William Morgan, died 
the 8th of November, 1737, at five o'clock in the morning, and buried on the 10th.** 
It does not contain anv entry of the birth of his sisters. It omits notices of the 
Whites — Mary White being his sister — and a family tradition explains the reason. 
There is an entry of the death of his sister, " Elizabeth Morris died the 28th June, 
1768, buried thte 15th <^ July,'* and also this entry respecting his niece, ** Eleanor 
Morris was married 1 0th March, 1771.** Also ** William Morgan, my father, died 
December 5, 1772." There is no notice of any nephew named Morgan, and there is 
no family tradition of any such nephew having existed. 
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and in ihat Bible. You will have an opportonity of looking at 
" William Morgan/' and at the strange '* W" that is made. Then at 
the end of the Book of Malachi, in that Bible, you find in writing 
which we are not able to ideDtify the name '* John Morgan, late of 
the parish of Trevethin." My learned friend said he did not consider 
it worth while to object to the Bible being admitted in eyidenoe, con- 




miportance* That Bible was probably the property 
of £dmund. Morgan. You find written in it the name of \7illiam 
Morgan of Mamhuad. What more natural than to find in it also the 
name of "John Morgan of TreTethin," if he was the brother of 
VnUiajn. You will recollect that John Morgan was called John 
Morgan of Trevethin. I do not mean to say that it is said in ihe 
Bible that John Morgan of Treyethin was bom on such a ^ly and 
baptized on sudi a day, but the circumstance of the names of William 
Morgan of Mamhilad and John Morgan of Trevethin being found in 
that Bible is certainly one deserving your serious consideration. It 
would be of no msdue if the handwriting of William Morgan had not 
been identified as beinff the same as that which you find m the deed, 
but the writing being we same in each case, you cannot fiul to see that 
the fact of the name of Johj^Morgan of IVevethin appearing in that 
Bible is one which is of very considerable importance. When }[oa 
'find, according to Mr Herapath's testimony, that the hand which 
traced tibye Wuliam Morgan in that Bible and the hand which traced 
it on the will and deed of gift and marriage settlement are the same* 
and that the hand which tnused l^e si^ature Edmund to the marriage 
settlement and the hand which traced it in that book are the same, and 
when you find also in the same book the name " John Morgan, late of 
Treyetlun/' it does seem to me that t^t Bible is evidence deserving 
your very serious consideration. I do not say that it is conclusive (» 
the case, out it is at all events evidence which should form an important 
element in your consideration of it. Now, gentlemen, I believe I have 
left no part of the evidence on either side untouched or unobserved 
upon. I fear that I must have wearied you, but for that I am sure 
you will excuse me, considering the importance of the case, and the 
mmutude of the interests whicn are involved in it. 

Si now only remains for you to hear the summing up of the learned 
Judge His lordship will lay down the law to you with that authority 
whi^ his station commands, and which his individual merits justify 
him in exacting. He will make such comments upon the evidence as 
he thinks fit; with a view to lead vou to a just conclusion, but after all, 

Sentlemen, yon will remember mat you are the judges who are to 
etermine tne questions of fact. To a British jury is confided the 
trust and on them is imposed the duty of determining questions of 
fact in every case both civil and criminal. The duty of the learned 
Judge is to enlighten you on any matters of law, but you twelve gen- 
tlemen are to deal witn the facts of this case. It is vou who are to 
find a verdict in accordance with the solemn oath you nave taken, and 
I have no doubt that in doing so you will do justice between these 
parties. It is quite possible that Mr NichoU the defendant may be 
Known to you personally. I sincerely hope he is, and I will tell you 
why. If any gentleman among you happen to be acquainted with Mr 
KichoU, that very circumstance will induce you to look more rigidly 
than perhaps you otherwise might do at the evidence in the case ; yoa 
will say to yourselves, " May I not be biassed in some small degree, 
though without my knowledge, in favour of a man with whom I am on 
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terms of intimacy and friendship, and for whom I entertain a sincere 
respect P" That consideration will induce twelre honest British jury- 
men to scan the evidence most carefully, lest they should uninten- 
tionally do injustice to the claimant. It will lead you to say, '* suppose 
this were our own case ; suppose we ourselves were poor claimants 
with a strong feeling that right was pn our side, we should have the 
satisfaction of thinking, that althoug;h we have not had an intimate 
acquaintance with our wealthier relations during the struggling days 
of our poverty, we are not seekir^ to deprive Mr Nicholl of anything 
he has acquired by his own exertions, or which has long been in his 
possession." I submit to you, that this is a fair matter of contention 
between these parties, and that these are just grounds for asking you 
to determine in my favour the questicm, who is the rightful claimant to 
the property claimed in this action P I know that Mr Nicholl is, as I 
have said before, a gentleman of very great respectability, whose con- 
nections are very widely spread in tnis county. I know not how the 
fact is, but it is quite possible that some of you, gentlemen, may be on 
terms of friendship and intimacy with him, and if that is the case, I 
sincerely rejoice at it for the reason I have given. I trust that you 
will not visit upon Jacob Morgan the plaintiff the follies or ike crimen 
of other parties over whose conduct he could have no control. If von 
were to ao so you might, from a proper Reeling of indignation, do him 
an injustice, and thereby you might do injustice to his famUy, or to 
those who are to come ^ter him. 

Gentlemen, I have done. I have to thank you for the patience with 
which you have listened to an address which I fear has been too long ; 
and I now leave the case of Jacob Morgan fearlessly in your hands.^ 



SUMMING UP. 

Mb Justioe Willes. Gentlemen of the Jury, — This is an action 
of ejectment brought by Jacob Morgan to recover Pantygoitre house 
and certain other property which he says belongs of right to him. It 
is for him to make out his title. It appears undoubtedly that the per- 
son who was last in possession of, and entitled to the proi>erty was Miss 
Bachel Morgan, who died in the year 1854. The plaintiff must there- 
fore make out that he is her heir. That is, as has been correctly 
stated to you bv the learned counsel on the part of the plaintiff in his 
reply, almost ir not altogether a question of fact for your consideration. 
1 wish he had added that he thought it unnecessary (for I am sure he 

■ ■■III ■ ■ I ■ I I , 

* " With respect to the task (said Lord Langdale) which I may be considered to 
have imposed on counsel, I wish to observe that it arises from the confidence which 
long experience induces me to repose on them, and from a sense which I entertain 
of we truly honourable and important services which they constantly perform, as 
ministers of justice acting in aid of the judges before whom they practise. Ko 
counsel supposes himself to be the mere advocate or agent of his client to gain a 
victory, if he can, on a particular occasion. The zeal and arguments of every 
counsel, knowing what is due to himself and his honorable profession, are qualified 
only by considerations afik^ing his own character as a man of honour, experience, 
and learning, but, also, by considerations afiecting the general interests of justice. 
It is to these considerations that I applv myself^ and I am &r from thinking 
that anpr counsel who attends here will wimilly violate, or silently permit 
to be violated, any established role of the court to promote the purpose of any 
client, or refhse to afford to me the assistance I ask in these cases."— Keen^s 
B., S68. These words were dted with great commendation by that honourable 
and kind-hearted man. Judge Story, and deserve to be always remembered. 
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irould not have done it if he had not thought it neceisary) to remind 
jou that jou are the excluBiye jadges of that fact, and of the other 
facts in the case. I always begin to suspect, where a learned counsel 
resorts to that sort of observation, apparendy endeavouring to put the 
jury on their guard as it were against the judge, that he has some Httle 
doubt or misgiving in his own mind as to what the opinion of the 
judge IB upon the subject. 

Mb Alexandeb. I hope your lordship will allow me to say that 
such a thing did not pass tnrough my mind. 

Mb Jitsticx Willbs. When a learned counsel talks of a British 
jury hearing the observations of the judge but judging for themselves, 
1 always fancy that he does so for some reason ; because he supposes 
that the judge is about to intimate to the jury what opinion he has 
formed upon the case, and wishes to warn tnem against being guided 
too much, or at all, by what the judge may say. However, gentlemen, 
I shall relieve the learned counsel from any anxiety he may feel upon 
that subject, for I shall endeavour to present this case to you in such 
a manner that the verdict you may come to shall be your own, although 
at the same time I shall not abstain from ms&ing such comments upon 
the evidence as it appears to me properly to cfiU foir. Now, gen^emeii* 
I shall find it necessary, I regret to say, not to bring before you the 
whole of the evidence upon my notes, consisting of each statement 
made by each witness, but with respect to most of the witnesses, and 
with respect to all who have spoken of any hearsay on the one side or 
on the cither, I shall be obliged to remind you of the salient points of 
their evidence. In order to make out the title of the plaintiff as the 
heir of Miss Morgan, as you were told at the beginmng of the case 
(and as it has proved in the result) you must in a great measure pass 
your judgment upon a quantity of evidence consisting of statements 
made oy various members of the two families, which it is sought to 
join as to the relationship of the one to the other. That is a sort of 
evidence which, as you must be aware, is not ordinarily admitted in 
courts of law. It is evidence which is generally less satisfactory than 
the direct evidence of witnesses speaking upon oath to things within 
their own actual knowledge. It is subject to the person who states it 
not being open to cross-examination, it is subject to the person who 
hears it misunderstanding it at the time, or ms memory having been 
impaired by the lapse of time during which he has to keep it there ; it 
is subject also to misrepresentation either intentionally or from the 
time that has elapsed between the period when the knowledge was 
acquired and the period when it is repeated in the witness-box, and for 
these reasons evidence by way of rumour or hearsay is, generally 
speaking, excluded, and cannot be resorted to. It is, however, admis- 
sible in certain cases, and one of those cases is a case of pedigree. The 
statements of persons proved to have been members of the family with 
respect to relationship are admissible in evidence, but at the same time 
I never hesitate to say (as has been well observed by writers upon 
another system of law than our own who were struck with some weak- ' 
nesses in this species of proof) that you must apply your minds to with 
the greatest possible care and attention, taking care that you are deal- 
ing with something which qfter all represents a substance, aad not merely 
with that which is.subjeet to those errors which are inherent in evidence 
of the kind to which I have directed your attention. I think it necessary 
to give you that caution for this reason, that there is in this ease a con- 
siderable body of evidence on both sides which does not coiisist of that 
species of proof, and I should certainly recommend you to see how far 
the mass of proof which consists of hearsay only does tally with that 
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wbibh is proved in sncli a way as that it is not open to any of the 
objections I have mentioned. Now, gentlemen, let ns jnst look for a 
moment at what the undoubted title (^or probably you will tibink all 
but the undoubted title) is on each side, I mean the title from Sachel 
Morgan up to William of Mamhilad, the common ancestor, and the 
title of the plaintiff up to the alleged John, the brother of that Wil- 
liam. It appears that Bachel Morgan was the sister of Anne and 
William, who were living np to a recent period, Anne having died in 
1861, and William having died in 1843. It appears that they were the 
children of John Morgan, who died in 1805, and who has been called 
John Morgan of Qraigwith. You will find that to be exceedingly 
material with reference to the probability and the probable accuracy 
or veracity of the statements which have been made with respect to 
what he said as to the state of the family. He was the brother of 
William Morgan of Mamhilad, who died in 1823, which it will be well 
for you to remember for the same reason. They were tibie sons of 
William Morgan of Mamhilad, who was bom in 1704, and who 
(William Mornin) was the offspring of a marriage between William 
Morgan and Eleanor Morgan — persons are named^ in the mar* 
nage settlement of IWt, minde on the marriage of William Morgan 
and Eleanor Morgan. Now with respect to that branch of the family 
and the persons who were named, it should seem, that there is no ques- 
tion at all. There is no doubt that the first William was married in 
1697. Hiere is his marriage settlement. He is the person who is 
said to have been the father of William and of John. His marriage 
settlement is dated in 1697. It appears that William, his son, was 
bom in 1704. That is the brother of John, the plaintiff's ancestor, as 
he is alleged to have been. Now let us look to what the family 
is on the other side. You will find it material also to attend to 
that wilh reference to the statements said to have been made 
by them. He is said to have been the son of Isaac (the husband of 
Anne) who is said to have been the son of William of the Grange, 
and he was the son, or is said to have been the son, of the first mar- 
riage of Edmund of Ghroeslanfro, who is stated to have died in the year 
1810. It may be that the dates, in consequence of the poverty of this 
branch of the fiunily, are not ascertained or stated with, the same pre- 
cision as they are with respect to that branch to which Miss Eachel 
Morgan belonged, but with respect to this person, Edmund of Groes- 
lanfro, it appears that he died in 1810. It is said he was the son of 
John, who was married to Diana, the person buri^ on the 17th of 
May, 1746. I think you will filnd, when you come to consider what 
the statements are with reference to the hearsay on the one side and on 
the other, that it will be very material to look at those dates. 

I will now proceed without further comment to odl vour atten- 
tion to the hearsay evidence, first of all on the side or the i^ain- 
tiff*s fiunilv; that is on the side of the familj of Groeslanfro. — ^You 
will find it material to divide the hearsay evidence into that coming 
ttom the Ghroeslaniro side, and that whicn is said to come from the 
Graigwith and Mamhilad side, for this reason ; because the statements 
of the family at Groeslanfro stand by themselves. There is nothing 
in the other facts of the case to make it inherentlv improbable that 
such statements should have been made by the family at Groeslanfro. 
It should seem that the statements which are alleged to have been 
made were made fnost fire^uently by Edmund who has been mentioned ; 
that they grrdually diminish in the time of William his son ; that they 
became less again in the time of Isaac, who has been spoken to by a 
fellow workman and a person at whose house he stopped in Bristol, 
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when he went away in oonsequenoe of the Chartist riots, and whose re- 
Litionship was not a/pparently known to his w\fe, because she was 
called for another purpose, but does not say that Isaac ever mentioned * 
the subject of his relationship to her ; but thev appear to have been 
frequent in the time of Edmund Morgan, the father of William and 
Harry Morgan and Amy and Anne Evans. The great mass of assertions 
that the two families were connected so far as they come from the 
Groeslanfro side are attributed to a period when Edmund was living, 
that is to a period btfore the year 1810. With respect to the hearsay 
evidence, the statements made on the other side, they are said to have 
been made by John Morgan of Graigwith, by William MoN;an of 
Mamilad, who died in 1823, by William Morgan of Graigwith, who died 
in 1843, and to have extended even to the dauffhten Bachel and Anne. 
You will at once see the importance of that and the distinction between 
tiiat class of hearsay and the hearsay coming from Ghroeshmfro side ; 
it is this; that whereas the hearsay comine from the Groeslan&o 
side appears to have diminished as the famuy increased and young 
people sprung up, who mixht not have heard what the okl people 
kad said. On tne other side it is declared that the hearsay evidence 
of statements made upon the Graigwith and Pantygoitre side, with 
respect to relationship continued down to and were made by even 
Bachel and Anne, the last of that family who died. That class of 
hearsay it is which is most especially combated in the evidence on 
the part of the defendant. The more it is said by the witnesses, that 
William, liachel, and Anne alleged that the Groeshniro people were re- 
latives of theirs, and the more they are proved to express a desire to 
be intimate with them, and to have visited and been on terms of friend- 
ship, and on such terms as relations might be with them, the more is 
that evidence inconsistent with what has been proved on the pari of 
the defendant, namely, that William and Sachel and Anne do not seem 
to have been much spoken to about it, but that William and Eachel 
spoke to the persons with whom they were in communication as if they 
had no other relatives than the Nicholls, and as if there were no per- 
sons existing within their recollection as these alleged relatives of 
GrToeslanfro. That seems to be the form which the hearsay evidence 
on both, sides takes, putting it all together; the hearsay at Groeslanfro 
standing by itself, and the other two hearsays coming apparentiy into 
collision in the way I have mentioned. fTow let us for one moment 
look at what the evidence with respect to the Groeslanfro people is, 
remembering the dates to which I have alreadyreferred. first I will 
begin with the eldest of the witnesses ; that is Harry Morgan. Hany 
Morgan, Amy Evans, and Anne Evans go together. They were, as you 
know, the son and daughters of the second marriage of Edmund 
Morgan — ^WiUiam Morgan being the son of the first marriage. I will 
just direct your attention to those points which seem to be the most 
remarkable in their evidence. I will not read the evidence at length, 
but I will refer merely to those parts of it to which I ihini it 
material that your attention should be called. They said that their 
father always said that his grandfather's name was John, and that that 
John was the brotiier of the father of John and William — John of 
Graigwith, and William of Mamhiiad— and if you believe that that 
was so, of course it is a very strong piece of hearsay coining from the 
side of Groeslanfro. But it will be just as well you should see whether 
thej are quite consistent in the statements which they make with respect 
to it, and l^t you should consider how far you think the inconsisten- 
cies which may appear affect your belief of their statements. Now 
HanyMorgan is a person who is eighty -six- years old. He said his father 
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his mndfi&iiier was John, and that he was the brother of William. 
** I hearS him aay that John Morgan of Ghraigwith and William Morgan 
were two brothers ; I heard him speak of John Morgan of Graigwiih ; 
I hare seen John Morgan of Ghnugwith at Groeslanfro sereral times ; 
he came orer after some sheep there, and I heaord my father 
say that that John Morgan had two danghters and a son." 
^niat was for the purpose of identi^png William and the two 
daughters Bachel and Anne. That is nis direct examination. 
Then, on his oross-^zamination, haying stated that it was John who was 
there, and having stated that he had seen John Mor|^ at Newport, 
at the Canal Company's meetings, he says, " I know it was John that 
I saw, and not William ; I know John well ; it was John I saw at the 
canal meetings." That is his statement with respect to John. That 
would seem to be one of the inconsistencies to which your attention 
has been called in his eyidence, connecting it with the fact that Wil- 
liam was the only committee-man of the Canal Company, and that no 
proxy was allowed to attend at those meeting so as to enable John 
Morgan to attend those meetings instead of VSTilliam. He describes 
John, howeyer, as attending at the canal meetings. If that stood by 
itself, it might be imputed to mistake, but then the sisters appear to 
be at yariance as to whether the person who came to Groeslannro was 
John oir William, because the next sister who is called says, " I knew 
John Morgan of Qraiffwith, and I heard my &ther sa^ he was his 
cousin; I naye seen him at Groeslanfro often oa busmess with my 
&ther, and I haye heard him speak about nory fatiier and say he .was 
cousin ; he called him cousin Edmund." ohe najs she heard her 
fiither say that the Christian name of the grandfather was John ; the 
John in question. Then she is cross-examined, and she says she 
knows nothing about the Whites, or the other names that haye been 
mentioned, ^e names on the side of the Nicholls probably were not 
Tcry imnortant, but she says she neyer heard of any cousins of the 
name or White. Tou must consider how far the probability of these 
people being connected with Pontypool, and being likely to go in there 
from time to time, does show that that could not haye been so, if the 
John whom she was talking of was realljr John of Graigwith. One of 
the perils of relying upon uus sort of eyidence is, that persons may, 
after a sreat length of time, be mistaken as to a name, and may fimcy 
it was John, when, in fact, it was William. If a person says, " I re- 
member a man of the name of John Morgan conung," and you asked 
him where he liyed, and he says " I do not know," and if you then 
say, " do you think it was anything like Graiswith," he is yery likely 
to say '* yes." In that way, people haying the name of a place sug- 
gested to them, may be eyen honestly brought to belieye that the 
person of whom they are speaking liyed at Ihat place, idthough, in 
point of fact, it might haye been a John Morgan liying somewhere 
else. Then Aune Eyans says, " I heard my father speak of John and 
William Morgan. William used to come. He used to liye at 
Goitre when at home. My father said William Morgan was his 
cousin when I asked him who he was." She says, John Morgan 
of Graigwith was not at Groeslanfro. She says he was neyer 
at Groeslanfro, the brother and sister haying said that he was the 
person who was there. She says, *' I neyer said John was there. My 
mther said there were two brotners, John and WilHam. William said, 
at Groeslanfro, that my father was his cousin. I did not know Miss 
Bachel, but I heard her spoken of." As to the eyidence of these 
three persons, with reference to what they heard her father say, one 
of them- says that it was John who used to come Oyer, and the other 
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ihat it was William who used to come orer. Yoa wUl conaider on 
which aide the trath ia, iiot only as regarda the honeatf of the wit- 
nesaes, but aa regarda the accurracj of their recollection when apeaking 
of what happened ao long ago with regard to a matter which would 
aeem to have been, <u regarded them, ofvmv minor importomee. 

The next peraon who apeaka upon the auoject ia Jolm Eowlanda, and 
he aeema to be the onlv other peraon who apeaka of anything tibat 
Edmund the father aaia. He ia aerenty-four years of age, and he 
aaya he heard Edmund Morgan of Groealanfro (that ia the JBSdmund 
iy!organ who waa the £ftther of the three persona whoae evidence we 
have been juat conaidering) taUdng to hia mother ; that hia father 
being a cobbler, hia mother went there with some shoes, and that Ed* 
mund MoTsap. and his mother began '* thee«ine and thou-ing one 
another, and joking; he says he was then about fourteen; he is now 
seventy-four, therefore it was sixty years aeo ; he is detailing thia to 
you (ifter a lap$e ofnxty years ; he says, ** he told her he would be a 
rich man if he lived atter Mr Morgan of Oraigwith ; he said they 
were two cousins' children, of two brothers." That is the statement 
that he makes. That is a statement which one can test with reference 
to the time and the state of the familv. Let us do so shortly. This 
would be sixty years agoi— that would bring it back to 1797. This 
John Morgan was at that time married, and William, Bachel, 
and Anne Morgan were all bom. The dates are Bachel, 1784, Wil- 
liam, 1786, and Anne, 1793 ; therefore, if Edmund Morgan of Groes- 
lanfro said this of John Morgan of Graigwith, he must have been 
speaking of a man toko was married and kttd three children ; a son 
and two daughters, who of course would inherit his wealth, and not 
this Edmund Morgan of Groeslaufro. It is quite clear that either 
Edmund Morgan knew nothing at all of the state of the family of John 
Morgan of Graigwith, who is said to have been his cousin, and to have 
come to visit him £rom time to time, or this witness (always supposing 
him to be speaking accurately) proves that Edmund Moivan was speak- 
ing of some other person, who he supposes to have been tlohn Morgan of 
Graigwi^, but who could not have been that person. Either, Uiere- 
fore, this witness is stating that which never took place, or if he is to 
be taken to be speaking the truth, then, instead of beine evidence that 
Edmund Morgan of GroesLmfro was speaking of J(mn Morgan of 
Graigwith, is proof that he must have been speaking of some person 
who had not a son and two daughters standing in the way of the 
speaker. That is the only confirmatory piece of evidence of that 
which is given by Harry Morgan and Amy and Anne Evans. 

Now, gentlemen, I come to that which is stated to have been said 
by William Morgan ; that is by William Morgan of the Garth. He 
would be cousin to Edmund, according to the evidence on the other 
side. And if he were connected with the Graigwith and Pantygoitre 
family he would probably have some intimacy with them, and might 
be supposed to have spoken to them from time to time as much as the 
other would. The first who speaks about anything having been said 
by him as to the Graigwith people being his relations is George 
liiewellyn, who was formerly a farmer. He says he knew Jacob 
Morgan and the family. He states, " I lodged with William Morgan^ 
at Cock-o'-North, near the Garth, for two or three years, at difiefent 
times.*' He afterwards states that he was about eighteen years of age 
at the time of which he speaks. Then he says, ** I have heard William 
Morgm say that Isaac was the heir if he had died without heirs. That 
was William Morgan of Graigwith. I only knew William of Graig- 
with, the brother of Bachel. I have seen him come to visit William 
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of Bunalee. I heaid him say to Isaac that he would be the heir pro- 
Tided he died without iasae.*' Here, ihen, this witness states that 
William of Ghraigwith told William of Bassaleg that he would be his 
heir. I brinff in this piece of eridenoe, in this place, because he also 
says that Wuliam of Mssaleg 8]x>ke of him as am cousin. He says, 
*' Ue told Isaac to keep close to his school, and it would be a benefit to 
him in the course of time. I remember William, the grandfather of 
the plaintiff, going to Graigwith to spend Christmas there.*' Therefore, 
according to nim, William of Bassaleg and William of Ghraigwith ai 
that time treated one another as cousins, and William of Bassaleg 
went and spent Christmas with William of Grraiffwith. He says, " He 
came back the third day, and when he came ba^ he said the M lady 
(that is Bachel the mower of Miss Bachel) had been rery good, and 
uuLt his cousins and he had enjoyed themselres very much." He says, 
*' This was about thirty-seren years a^." Hat would bring it back 
to the year 1820. According to the eyidence of this witness, werefore, 
William of Bassaleg knew they were his cousins, treated them as such, 
and went orer and yisited them in the ^ear 1820. That is one of the 
circumstances in the case which you will hare to consider in oonnec- 
tion with the evidence on the part of the defendant ; the falling off 
afterwurds of that intimacy, if it erer existed, and the denial ox any 
cousinship at all between William of Ghraigwith and William ot 
Bassaleg. He says, when he was eighteen years of age this 
took p&ce between William of Bassaleg and William or Ghraig- 
with. It took place, therefore, as late as 1820. The next 
person who giTen eridence as to this part of the case is Walter 
Waters. He is an old man serenty-seren years of age, and he 
worked at Bassaleg under Sir Charles Momn. He ms "Wil- 
liam <^ Bassaleg worked under Sir Charles Morgan." He allowed 
him to hare the use of a house in which this man was living, and he 
allowed him a few shillings a week to subsist upon. He says that 
while William of Bassaleg was in that state, this took place between 
them. He says, '^ I never heard William eay anything about his rela- 
tions except that the Morgans of Ghraigwith and he were second 
cousins. He said that seveiu times. The old man was rather chatty." 
According to him, therefore, William of Bassaleg, who in 1820 sp^t 
some days at Christmas with the Morgans of Ghraigwith (that is with 
William Morgan and his sisters and mother) was reduced to the 
position of living upon the charity of Sir Charles Morgan, and he 
states that those persons with whom he was so intmiate were 
his second cousins, and ^ he teenu to have taken no step 
tofoardt obtaining any relief from them so far as appears upon 
the evidenee on the part of the plaintiff and on the part of the 
dtfendant. If you believe the evidence it would seem that the Mor- 
gans of Ghraigwith always spoke of having no persons as cousina 
except the NicnoUs. That observation cannot be disposed of by sajring 
that they knew they were relations, but that thejr also knew that they 
were poor people, and would therefore take no notice of them because 
they must have known that if they died without anj will, they, ^ 
they were their cousins, would be the persons to inherit the property, 
and it does not seem consistent that they should deny them as cousins 
during their lives, Skudiyet abstain from making a testamentaty dtMHh 
sition which it would he necessary fyr them to maheif they wished to 
exclude them from the property after their deaths. That is an obser- 
' yation which arises upon this part of the evidence. You must deal 
with it as you think it deserves. It certainly takes off a great deal of 
the edge of the observations which have been very ably made by the 
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learned counsel for the plaintiff, in reply that these people inay have 
been foi^otten as relations. Then we jaaa on to Isaac. With resnect 
to him, 1 wiU not trouble you by referring to my notes. Tou recoueot 
the first person who was called with reference to him was Thomas 
Thomas, a builder, who worked with him. He stated that Isaac said 
that he had cousins at Graigwith who were rich people, but he did not 
like to go to them because he thought they might treat him as a poor 
relation. The other person who speaks to Isaac is Emma Thomas, the 
person in whose house Issac stopped when he went to Bristol to hide, 
himself after the Chartist riots, which took place in 1841, and that is 
the last piece of hearsay evidence that we have in that family. He 
told her (she says) that he had an old aunt living at Pantygoitre, and 
that he should like to have some of her money to aid him, so liiat he 
might go abroad. Then Anne Morgan, the mother of the plaintifPand 
the wiie of Isaac, was called. I thought when she was put into the 
box that we were goin^ .to hear &om her some statement made by 
Isaac Morgan to her wim reference to this ffunily, but although these 
statements are said to have been made by him to Emma Thomas, the 
witness, to which evidence I have just adverted, he does not appear to 
ha/ve made any such statemefU to his wife. Of course we should have 
heard it if he had. That concludes this branch of the evidence. I 
now come to that part of the evidence which is given with a view to 
show that the Morgans of Graigwith reco^ised as cousins the Horsans 
of GroesliuifTo. There is John of Graigwith, the father of Wimam 
of Mamhilad, the uncle, and then the nephews and nieces, and with 
respect to all of them there is some evidence, and with respect to some 
of them, and especially with respect to William of Graigwith, the 
brother, there is a large body of evidence to show by way of hearsay 
that they acknowledged at one time the Morgans of Groeslanfro as 
th^ir cousins. This branch of the evidence will require your venr 
careful attention when you come to consider it, for this reason ; as evi- 
dence sometimes falls short of the mark, because it is too vague and 
too meagre, so evidence sometimes shoots beyond the mark, by being 
what you may call rank; evidence going beyond that which having 
regard to the proved and certain facts proved in the case, a jury can 
believe. If it does that, it equally fails to produce conviction. It is 
for you to say, attending to this evidence, whether taking it in connec- 
tion with the rest of the facts in the case, you believe it to be so pro- 
bable that you will be induced to act upon it so as to sustain the ptain- 
tiff's claim. I think it very necessary to make that observation. If 
all these statements or the greater part of them be true» certainly 
there is then quite enough to prove the treatment, and the treatment 
in a remarkable way and for a long time, of the people of Groeslanfro 
as relations. But then the same sort of question that arose up on the 
intimacy of Wilham of the Grange and Cock-o'-North with William 
of Giuigwith and the rest of the family arises here ; ^uery, whether tf 
so it is possible that William a/nd Rachel could ha/oe ignored the rela- 
tionship cf these parties as they are stated to have done. That is the 
sort of question which arises upon this evidence. Now, gentlemen, 
the first person with respect to whom evidence .is given is John of 
Graigwith the father, and the first person who speaks with respect to 
him IS Edmund Thomas. Edmuna Thomas also speaks with respect 
to Bachel and with respMect to Anne. They are all spoken to by 
Edmund Thomas under circumstances rather remarkable, as you will 
see by-and-by. Edmund Thomas says he is seventy-six years of age. 
He says he was working for a person near Graigwith ; that he went to 
assist m ploughing and sowing there. That is what brought him in 
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oontaot with the Momuis. He says he had his meals at Graigwith> 
and whilst he was at dinner there me father asked him (he says) how 
he was going home, and he gare a description which showed wat he 
was ^oing by the house of Edmond of Groeskinfro. Then the father 
asks if he will be so good as to take a message, which he does take ; a 
messa^ asking after the health of Edmund of Groeslanfro. He says 
that his cousin John desires to be remembered to him. You remembler 
the eyidence he gave, and I do not think I need trouble you by refer- 
ring to it more particularly at this time. He says he many times heard 
Rachel and Anne speak of the people of GroesJanfro,. Henry, William, 
Watkyn, and John. He states that he not only knew William, but 
that he also knew the second fanuly, to which the witnesses whose 
eyidence we haye already considered, Harry Moivan, Amy Evans, and 
Ann Eyans, belonged. Then he says, " The Miss Morgans (that is 
Sachel and Annel said they were second cousins." TThat is his 
eyidence. " Miss Morgan said so, and Miss Anne also." He says, 
*' I was fourteen at that time.*' Again, it is necessary to consider the 
time. " I was fourteen at that time." That would leaye him sixty- 
two, and that would make the statement to haye been made in 1796, 
when Anne was tufo years old, and Bachel, who had been bom in the 
year 1786, was ten years old. That is the state of the family at the 
time when he says that Eaohel and Anne said that these were second 
cousins. I am not myself aware of any other eyidence that Bachel 
and Anne did eyer speak of the Groeslanfro people as being their cou- 
sins. I am not aware of any eyidence of that kind. There is in the 
case (which I haye read through most carefully) no other eyidence 
but that of Edward Thomas, that they eyer spoice of the Groeslanfh) 
people as being cousins, but he swears that he went at that time and 
heard this, wnen he supposes himself to haye been about fourteen 
years old ; but supposing him to have been seyenteen, Anne would 
haye been fiye years old, and not yery likely, one would think, to be 
speaking of these people at Groeslanfro as cousins. The next person 
who says anything about it is Daniel Jones (p. 28). He is the person who 
say s he saw White and William Morgan together ; and he says that 
White and he called one another cousins. According to this witness, 
who says he saw John Morgan and William Morgan, the father and 
uncle, at White's — ^they were all on ^ood terms, and were all calling one 
another cousin. He says he is sure it was John, because he heard of 
the marriage of John to the servant maid, and that John was at 
White's bom b^ore and after he married the servant maid. He says 
he saw both John and Williimi at White's both before and after ne 
married the servant maid. Then the question is, wnen did he marry 
the servant maid P As I understand, he married the servant maid in 
1784 That is the time when he married her. This witness is seventy- 
nine years of age, and he must have been aiout six years old at the 
time the marriage took place. He professes to speak of John as being 
married after he had seen these persons together at White's. Whether 
this is a mere inaccuracy which would not affect your judgment upon 
the eyidence ; or whether it is that sort of clear proof that the witness 
either intends to deceive (a supposition which one would be unwiUing 
to resort to), or that his mind and memory is in such a state as to 
enable him to give such accurate evidence as you can rely on ; is a 
matter for your consideration. It is for you to say whether the 
eyidence is veracious or not. He swears with equal positiveness to the 
fact of their treating one another as cousins, and to the fact of his having 
heard of tiie marriage, he seeing them in liie house ; and then it turns 
out that he was eix years old ai the time when the marriage took 
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plate, Thmt is tife eyidence which is giren by Daniel Jones. Then 
oomes William Bosser. That is William Kosser of Bethesda, not one 
of the Bosser family of whom so many were called, but William Bosser 
of Bethesda (p. 45). He is the person who gave evidence about meet* 
ing the son of whom he speaks at Mrs Cheney's, and he sajrs that he 
sent a message to Edmund, who came orer ; and he speaks of his after- 
wards seeing John upon the road when the son of Edmund was with 
him — the son by the second marriage — ^and of his asking, " Who is 
that with your father F " And his answering, '' Oh, that is my uncle P" 
That is the eyidence giren by this witness !EU>sser. He does not appear 
to have been acquainted with John Morgan any more than by having 
seen a person who wcu stated to him to he John Morgan at Mrs 
Cheney's. "The question upon that is, are you satisfied that he is 
speaking of the same John Morgan, and that what he teUs you is a 
{Mirt of nis own memory, or whether you think he is speaking as to 
that which, if he had tieen asked about it without the matter being 
suggested to him before, he would have assented to, whether in fact it 
is part of his genuine memory, or only something which he has 
brought his mind to believe after it had been suggested to him by others. 
The next witness is Amy Evans (p. 56), to whose evidence I have 
already adverted. She stated what John Morgan said when he used 
to come over. I have abeady observed upon that. Then the next person 
who is supposed to have stated that these were relations is William 
of Mamhilad. With respect to him the same person speaks of his 
saying so as of John saying so. Then there is a witness named Thomas 
Davies ^p. 33), who is also called to prove that circumstance. Thomas 
Davies 'you may remember was once in the employ of tiiie old man, 
who when he was a boy sent him to drive some sheep for William of 
Mamhilad. He says he was called to drive some sheep, and the man 
beat him, /and the second time he was told to go he remsed unless he 
knew who was going with him, upon which William said, '* It is my 
cousin Edmund," and he said tiiat was the Edmund who was Uving 
with William of Mamhilad at that time. It does not appear that 
Edmund of Groeslanfro wa>s ever living at Mamhilad. The only other 
person who proves anything to have been said by William of Mamhilad 
as to the Groeslan&o people being relations is Jones, the person who 
speaks to the meetings at White's shop, and to the marriage with the 
servant-maid, on whose evidence I have already observed. I come 
now to the lasfc person of that family as to whom it is said that he 
made any assertions of relationship, and I will give you the evidence 
of those witnesses in the order in which th^ were examined. The first 
witness who is called upon that subject is I>aniel Jones (p. 13). Now 
Daniel Jones is the person who would not either admit or deny (for it 
comes to that, one must give things their right names) that tnat note 
for 300^. of which you have heard so much, had been lodged with 
Waters for the purpose of being given to him as a prize if the plaintifi* 
should win the cause. The other old man does not seem to have had 
anything to do with that. I must call your attention to that part of the 
case. It is quite clear that a note for 300/. was made by Jacob 
Morgan, the plaintifi^, and that that note was payable to this person, 
Daniel Jones, to whose evidence I am now going to call your attention; 
and probably yoi^ will have no doubt upon your minds that that was 
intended to be a prize, or a bribe, or by whatever name you may 
choose to term it, ix> induce him to give evidence in this case, the pay- 
ment of the note to be made in case the plaintiff should succeed in the 
action. It seems that another note for 5O0L was given to Waters* 
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He has (to use (klain langoage) peadied. Another note for 500Z. was 
also given to liie man who acted as interpreter, as to whose mode of 
performing tiiat dulr there seems to be no imputation made, but I beg 
to saj in passing that no man, however sooid his intentions may be, 
ought to put himself in a sitoation where his interest may induce him 
to vary, from his duty, and that it ought not to have been left to the 
accident of some of you gentlemen sitting in that box to bear witness 
to the propriety of the manner in which he discharged lus duty as 
interpreter. I do not hesitate to say in passing that he ought not 
under the drcumstanoes to have acted as mterpreter without stating 
Uie foct of his having received that note, and 1 think that if he be a 
person of respectability he did himself gross injustice by not stating 
the fact at once, or by not deelimn^ to act as interpreter at all. Having 
made that remark I will saj notmng more upon that subject- I allude 
to it because, if ^ I did not, it might be supposed that I did not, as I do, 
very strongly disapj^ve of sudk a course being taken. But let us 
come to that which is more germain to the present question. Do you 
think that a bribe was given to Daniel Jones by Jacob Morgan the 
plaintiff P Jacob Morgan the pLiintiff is not called ; and suspicion 
unquestionably rests upon him, tf not more. He is not called to rebut 
the statement which is made with regard to him. The presuinption, 
therefore (and not an unfair one) is, that he cannot rebut it. It has 
been said that a great deal more has been made of this tluui it is really 
worth, and you are told that you may reject the evidence of Daniel 
Jones and act upon tiie rest of the evidence in the cause if it be such 
as to satisfy your minds, I own I think that may be questioned. I 
shall not take upon myself to dedde the point as a question of morals 
—that is one of the questions which is proper for your consideration. 
If you believe that a person has been guilty of bribing a witness (if 
YOU think he has done so) to give evidence in a court ofjustice in his 
favour, can you be certain that that is all the taiut that resta upon his 
case P I say no more than that, but that observation I think is called 
for under the circumstances. It has been said by the learned counsel 
who appears on his behalf, " Oh, but this was a very silly thing to do — 
it was a piece of folly no doubt, but it would be a great pity to visit 
the folly of this silly person upon his children." I am not at all aware 
that that is so. I ratner think that the follies and sins of fathers are 
still visited upon their children, not by any act of those who deal with 
the fathers as fools, but by the decree of Jnrovidence, which I am not at 
aU aware follows them less certainly under the present dispensation 
than under the old, where it is expressly laid down. To spare a man 
and not to visit him with the consequences of his own acta because of 
Ihe heirs that may be in his loins, seems to me to be an entirely new 
proposition. I snould say, deal with him and with the case in so far 
onlj^ as you think what is proved against him fairly affecta him, 
paying no regard to considerations such as those to which I have 
just iMverted, but paying regard only to what you consider to be 
justice and truth. 

Now, gentlemen, what does this Daniel Jones say P I will draw 
your attention to lus evidence, and you wiU see how far you think his 
evidence, which bears on a very important part of the case (the con- 
duct of William in 1843, which is spoken to by other witnesses also), 
afiecto the case. He says that he worked at the farm ; that he knew 
William Morgan ; that he became acquainted with him, and that he 
heard him speak of William, the son of Edmund Morgan of C^froeslan- 
firo. He called him his cousin, and said he knew him very well. He 
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Bars, ** I knew old Edmund of Ghroeslanfiro, and 'William his son, and 
WilUam'8 sister Diana Morgan, before she was married." That is the 
first introduction of any Diana into that portion of the family. This wit- 
ness introduces Diana as William's sister ; a circumstance which might 
hare been unimportant, and might have been imputed to ienorance 
were it not taken in connexion with the note for 300^., which rouses 
all one's suspicions, of course, as to his testimony. He states that 
among other thinss. He says he was driving mules along the road, 
and William of Gmiigwith, wno was very intimate with him, was riding 
along with him at the time. That is tne account which he preB. I 
will not dwell npon^ the details of his evidence, because it is all but 
admitted ; and if it is not admitted, it ought to be admitted, and ought 
to be certain, thcU at least hit evidence is not v>orih the pa^er vpon 
fohich it has been taken down. 

Now, the next evidence to which I would direct your attention is 
that given bv the different members of the Bosser nunily, who have 
been called oefore you. ^ They are the persons upon whose evidence 
the greatest stress- is laid by the learned Counsel for the nhuntiff in 
his reply, and I will refer you in a moment to What they nave said. 
They say, as you may remember, that some time ago Mr William 
Morgan of Gitdgwith took some seven or eight acres of land near St 
Bride's, where their father lived ; that he lued to put up his horse 
there, and took refireshment ; and that he, in their piresence, made the 
statements they have come to speak to to-day. That is the form 
which their evidence takes. It does not appear, with respect to tiiese 
persons, except one of them, that Jacob Morgan had anything to do 
with them ; but it does appear, with respect to one of them, that Jacob 
Morgan saw him upon the matter. It may be thought that that is a 
circumstance which it may be rather harsh to allude to ; but it is the 
truth, and I should abide by the truth, however hard it may appear to 
be. Persons must be prepared, if they do that which you shall con- 
sider to be bribery, to take at least tliat amount of suspicion which 
attaches to acts which have been upon such grounds alh^d against 
ihe plaintiff, and which he has not thought proper to get into the 
witness-box to deny or in any way to exphun. Now, first John Eosser 
is called. They all give the general account I have mentioned. I 
will only call your attention to the substance of their statements, in 
order tmit you may compare the one with the other. He says, " I 
heard my father talk to Morgan of Graigwith of the Morgans of Bas- 
saleg. UToeslanfro is in Bassaleg parish*. My father asked William 
Morgan of Graigwith a question about the Morgans of Bassaleg. 
They began to talk about the family, and William Morgan said he 
had a cousin at Bassaleg li ving at Groeslanfro." This witness is sixty- 
two years old. He says, '* William Morgan said that he and William 
Morgan of Bassaleg were second cousins, and that he and Edmund of 
Bassaleg were first cousins. I heard my father suggest to him to give 
a few pounds to William of Bassaleg, tolling him it would do him much 
good.'* He says it was in 1807 or 1808 that he heard that said. 

Hbe next witness, Thomas Bosser, gives the same general statement, 
which iJierefore I omit ; but he says l£at Mr Morgan of Graigwith said 
that the Morgans of Ghroeslaniro were distant relations ; that the 
Morgans of waigwith and the Morgans of Groeslanfiro were first 

* Tb9 Bev. Chancellor Wflliams, who took an active part in the proceedings in 
this case, thoogh not called as a witness^ is also of the Parish of BassiJeg, and 
acted as interpreter at Bristol. 
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oonstDS ; that the father of the Morgah of Graigwith and Morgan of 
Groeslanfro were first cousins. Something was said by father to him 
as to Morgan of Bassaleg beinff in bad circnmstances. William Mor- 
gan to that said that he would see him at a future time, and when he 
saw him afterwards he would only ask him how he was. He says he 
laughed, and only asked him how he was, but not with any view to 
relieve him. Then he and the other members of the family are asked, 
** Did William or Edmund of Groeslanfro visit at your house P Were 
they all intimate with your father?" One says that the sister was 
intimate ; the brother says no, but the father took an interest in them. 
They did not know William of Groeslanfro at the time, or rather Wil- 
liam of Cock -o* -north, but became acquainted with-him at a subsequent 
period. He says, ** Jacob Morgan and I first spoke about it when the 
papers were out stating that it was a point in dispute. Then Anne 
Eosser is called, who is the first of the two sisters. She says, " I 
heard Morgan of Graigwith say that William Morgan, who lived at 
Bassaleg, was his cousin" (p. 48). Then I come to a person who, I be- 
lieve, is the last witness to whose evidence I need curect your atten- 
tion in the plaintiff's case, and that is the remaining brother William 
Eosser, and he states that the name Edmund Morgan was mentioned 
— Morgan of Groeslanfro. He says, " William Moi^an told my father 
that Edmund Morgan of Groeslanfro was the nearest relation he had 
there, to the best of his knowledge. He said that he was cousin to his 
father. I also heard William Morgan of Graigwith say he should like 
to see Edmund of Groeslanfro/' 

Now^ as to the evidence with respect to William Morgan. If you 
couple that with the evidence as to what was stated by William 
of Groeslanfro, it would seem that there was an intimacy existing at 
that time, which went on till 1820, and which was considerable enough 
to bring WiUiam Morgan of Groeslanfro to the house of the other 
Morgan to spend Chnstmas there, where he was exceedingly well 
treated, he says, by his relatives. Now, there are one or two other 
circumstances which are relied upon to corroborate the plaintiff's case, 
and perhaps I may as -well bring them in here, though I shall inter- 
pose them between the hearsay evidence oin the part of the plaintiff 
and the hearsay evidence on the part of the defendant. There is first 
of all the tombstone of Diana. That was produced for the purpose of 
showing that there was a Diana who married John, confirming the state- 
ment that the grandfather of the first of this line, and who had married 
a Diana, was a John Morgan. The object is, in fact, to show that such 
a person did exist ; the evidence is that there is a tombstone of a Diana 
MTorgan in the graveyard of a dissenting chapel, on which tombstone 
she is stated to have been fort^y-seven years of age and to have been 
the wife of John Morgan. She is stated to have been the wife of John 
Morgan ; and it said that the inference sought to be drawn from that 
is, tlmt her husband must have been at that time living. I think that 
that suggestion must have been rather misunderstood. I do not sup- 
pose tmit the Counsel for the defendant meant that ; what I under- 
stood him to mean was that finding her to have been buried there and 
to be described as the wife of John Morgan. If John Morgan, had 
been dead you. would be most likely to fincT him buried there ; that at 
all events it is probable that the husband and wife would both be 
buried in the same place, thejr having been both of them dissenters, 
and both of them attending this meeting-house, in the yard of which 
of which she is found to have been buried. The onljr importance of 
that is with reference to the deed of gift of 1741. If tms Jdm Morgan 
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was livinj^ in 1746 of coarse this deed of eift would be the strongest 
evidence in the world, it might be said to oe almost conclasive ; but if 
John was not living at that time then the deed of gift would eo for 
nothing. That is one of the misfortunes of not beinff able to m the 
precise date as to John who is alleged to have been the ancestor of the 
GroeslanfTO family. Then there is put in the inscription on the tomb- 
stone of John and of Eachel described as his wife. That was put in 
for a purpose which has probably become unnecessary now the point 
having been established by other evidence. There was then put in for 
the purpose of showing the handwriting of William Morgan the alleged 
common ancestor his marriage settlement in 1697 and unquestionably 
the " W ** in that marriage settlement is a very remarkable ** W." Hi 
seems to have carried it down with him to a late period down to 
^e year 1741 because the will and the settlement upon the marriage of 
his son and the deed of gift to his son are all signed with that remarka- 
ble '* W" which appears also in the Bible. Then the only other evi- 
dence was as to the state of the registers to show that for several years 
they are missing with reference to the early part of the last century. I 
do not think it necessary to refer ^ou to that evidence in detail. The 
Bishop's re^ster only conunenced m 1725 with the exception of some 
few entries m the previous century. The P^nsh registers are certainly- 
proved to be in many respects imperfect. The birth of William, that is 
the second William of Mamhilad, was in 1704 and the object of pi ofing 
the imperfection of the registers was to account for not being able 
to mrove the date of his birth. . 

Then comes the Bible. Now this Bible you must look at for your- 
selves* There appears in this Bible the name of Edmund Moigan, the 
father, as it is alleged, of the common ancestor. The name *' Edmund 
Morgan " occurs in several parts of this Bible, and the writing is so 
like that of Edmund Morgan on the deed that Mr Herapath believes 
them to have been written bj the same person. He says the same 
thing with respect to the " WiiHam Morgan " who in the deed is de- 
scribed as the son of that Edmund. If therefore you take his evidence 
vou have the signatures of William Morgan and of Edmund Morgan 
in the Bible. The object for which it is put in is this — in the leaf 
between the Book of Malachi and the Apochrypha ihere is written, 
" John Morgan, late of the parish of Trevethin. That is the hand- 
writing underneath. That is the whole of it. That Mr Herapath says 
he thinks from the appearance of the ink must have been written a 
great number of years ago, though he cannot say how many years. 
This Bible appears to have come out of the hands of some person who 
says he supposes himself to be a member of the family though he is 
not proved to be so. AH we have is that this Bible hais in it the name 
of Edmund Morgan, the name of WiUiam Morgan (stating it to be his 
book) and also the name of John Morgan who is stated to be " late of 
the parish of Trevethin," but when that wbs inserted does not appear* 
That is the whole of the Bible. The portions of it which are most 
essential are those which are marked with the white ribbon. You 
must say how far this Bible aids you in forming a judgment upon the 
matter. There is no assertion of relationship in it. It is said that the 
name " John Morgan " written at the end of the Book of Malachi 
shows that John Morgan was the owner of the book — that that was 
written by the person who was the owner of the book, and that there- 
fore the l>ook beloujofed to John Morgan. I shall not myself say any* 
thing upon that subject. Generally speaking books of tnis kind have 
not been received in evidence except where they have been proved to 
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have come from the poBsession of some member of the family, which 
is not the case here. The only reason why this book has been received 
in eridenoe is that an Act of Parliament recently passed allows hand- 
writing to be proYed by comparison with other writing. I rather think 
that tms book miffht haye been receiyed eyen without Mr Herapath's 
eyidenoe, and under this Act of Parliament jrou might haye Compared 
the writinff which appears in it with the writing upon the, deed and 
certamly tke formation of the letter '* W ** is yery remarkable. 

That, sentlemen, is the plaintifiTs case, and let me now come to the 
case of l£e defendant. I haye already called your attention to the fact 
that in this branch of the family (if it is the same &mily) the people 
seem to haye conducted themselyes more like persons I would say of 
consideration firom a yery early period, because you haye in the year 
1697 a regular marriage settlement on the marriage of William, tiie son 
Edmund and Catherine, with Eleanor, a marriage settlement which 
appears to haye been carefully presenred, and you haye also produced 
subsequent marriage settlements. There is the marriage settlement of 
1697, themarriaee setUement of William in 1741 — ^the will of an old 
lady, arelatiye of the family, in 1712 mentioning seyeral of her younger 
relatiyes and among others ' her grandson William. She was me 
mother of Eleanor who William married. She mentions a number 
of persons, her grandson William and others, but makes no mention 
of a John. Why, it is said if there was a John did not this old lady 
mention him when she was mentioning the names of other members of 
the family? When the grandfather of tne intestate was married it appears 
that there was a regular marriage settlement made. It seems that at the 
same time his father made a will disposing of his personal property to his 
heir, which it is said he would not haye done if he had had a son John 
liying. I need not trouble you with the particulars of that. He cer- 
tainly does dispose of his personal property as if he had no person to 
Eroyide for except his son William, and he executes a deed of gift to 
im at the same time ; haying settled the personal property he settles 
the real property upon him, describing him as his anw son amd heir. 
That seems to me to be the effect of the documents which haye been put 
in on the part of the defendant. There is then giyen in eyidence a Prayer 
Book in which there are a -great number of entries with reference to the 
family apparently by William of Mamhilad. Looking at it you will see 
that &ey must haye been made either by him or nis broUier. The 
book latterly got into Miss Bach^l's hands and she appears to haye 
preseryed not only the papers reli^tiiig to the purchase or the property, 
which she kept apari; as oeing importtait papers to refer to, but she also 
kept old papers relating to ihe family. She kept them together in a 
chest, and upon a search being made it would seem that among those 
documents (and I will only draw your attention to those principdly 
relied on by the defendant) there is no mention of any person of the 
name qfJohn Morgan except John, the father of Rachel, the intestate, 
I come now to that portion of the defendant's eyidence which consists 
of hearsay. With respect to that I haye also got a note which I hope 
will enable me to detain you upon this part of me case for a yery short 
time. That eyidence relates to William of Mamhilad, to William of 
Graigwith, and to Miss Eaohel Morgan the intestate herself. It has 
been called ne^tiye eyidence. I do not know that it is so. If I say 
" A is my oousm " that is eyidence that he is my cousin. If I say *^ A*' 
is not my cousin that is ec^ually eyidence that he is not my cousin. The 
question is, what impression tne eyidence mroduoes upon jrour mind, it 
is for you and not for me to judge of the effect of it. I will first take 
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the hearsay eyidenoe as to William of Mamhilad. The person who 
speaks as to him is Thomas Jenkins who says he was t^iant on the 
Mamhilad estate for thirty-nine years — he says he spoke to William of 
Mamhikd about a year before he died in the year 1823, that he Spoke 
about laying out a deal of money upon the property without getting 
anything in return for it, and he said it would oe for other8,*and, accord- 
ing to the evidence of this witness, he stated that it woidd go to his 
nephew, and that after it would go to MrNicholL He says he had a 
conversation with Miss Bachel upon the subject, but with respect to 
her all he says is that on his complaining that if it went out of her 
hands he would be badly off (a sort of complaint which tenants are in 
the habit of making to their landlords involving a little flattery) she 
said it would not he so because she had no nearer relative to have the 
property except Mr Nicholl. 

Then there is a statement as to William of Qraigwith. The state- 
ments with regard to these two persons do not seem to have any 
very great wei^t. Margaret Morgan says that she is a daughter of 
another William Morgan. She savs, ** I knew William Morj^an of 
Mamhilad ; he used to say, he considered my father related to lum. I 
heard WilUam Morgan of Mamhilad once say that the Nicholls were 
his nearest relatives. I knew Mr White of Fontypool. I heard 
William Morgan of Mamhilad call him cousin.- That seems open to a 
similar observation to that which applies to the evidence of some of 
the witnesses for the defendant, that it is quite clear that the Nicholb 
were not his nearest relations, because he had nephews and nieces. 
Then I come to the evidence as to statements made by Bachel her- 
self (the intestate). Ton recollect the sort of evidence that has becm 
given for the purpose of showing that Eachel had no knowledge, and 
stated that she had no knowledge of any other persons except the 
Nicholls as being her relatives. Then, gentlemen, I spare you going 
through the title proved on the part of the deifendant. Suffice it to 
say, that there is a case of descent from William to a daughter. Mr 
Btyd Nicholl says he never heard of Elizabeth, hb wife's grand- 
mother, having a brother John, though he had frequent conversations 
with Ilachel Morgan upon the subject of his family. He says she 
used to show him the Prayer Book in which the name of John is not 
foimd. You have heard what was stated about the Whites, about 
their meeting and talking about the family, the names of the Morgans 
of Gboeslanlro never bemg mentioned when they used to have family 
meetings yearly. The next person upon the subject, is Mr McDonnell, 
who appears now to be a barrister and a magistrate for the county. 
He was formerly in partnership with Mr Kt>thero as an attorney. 
He went into partnerahip with nim in 1805, continued in partnership 
with him till he died in 1821. They appear to have been tibe &mily 
solicitors. He says he was intimate with the family. He says that 
Moss Eachel, Miss Anne, and William Morgan, spoke of Mrs llogers, 
Mr Nicholl's mother-in-law, as being their aunt, and that those per- 
sons treated one another as relations. He sm also that he heard 
her speak of an uncle on the mother's side, a Mr Jones. Those are 
tKb'persons who have been spoken of as poor relations, but he says he 
never heard of any such persons as the Morgans of Groeslanfro at all. 
Then Captain Bird is called. He states that he was all his life on 
terms of mtimacy with the Morgans, and with the Whites, that they 
visited one another, and caUed each other relatives. He says ''I 
heard Hiss Bachel in February before she died say, that the NichoUs's 
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were the neaiest lelatioiu to her. I nerer heard the MorgaoB of 
Groeeknfiro, or anj other Momui named by her. Then Geovce 
Kieholl u called (uie brother of the defendant). He says that he 
spoke to hu mother, a short tone before her death, as to what her 
fiunilj was. His mother, he sajs, stated that her grandmother had 
two sisfcers and one brother, excfaidmg therefore me John, who is 
alleged to hare been his brother. Then he speaks aboat Miss Bachel 
Morgan. He says she spoke abont pfoviding for some poor relations 
she had, and she said tnat their names were Jones. He says, " I 
nerer heard the Morgans of Grroeslanfiro mentioned." Then his sister 
is called, and she says, that in a oonyersation which she had with Miss 
Morgan before her death she stated to her, that her mother was the 
nearest male hdr, and that on her asking for an explanation of that 
phrase, she said she meant her nearest heir npon the nther's side, that 
IS on Bachel's fiithor^s side. ** Her nearest male heir," meaning to 
say her nearest heir ex parte patema, on the side from which the pro- 
perty came. Then the next person who gives any eridence upon this 
subject, is Mr William Hunter Little, who 9ty% he knew Miss Bachel 
Morgan, and nsed to visit her. He says, ** 1 heard her speak of Mr 
Nic^U's £uBily of Usk, and she said, " They are our nearest rela- 
tions." That was some sixteen or twenty years before her death. 
Then there is one other witness, Mr Phillips, who was the manager of 
the bank; it seems that he left his managership, and that he was 
employed by h^ to make up some accounts from 1861, to the time of 
her diMith, about five years. He says, " I occasionally went to stay at 
Pontygcntre. She referred to Ghwigwith, and said'she wished that to be 
seeored to Geoi^e NichoU ^e brother of the defendant. She said, 
" Of coarse Mamhilad and Fontygoitre will go to the eldest son, their 
poor mother, my cousin, was one of my near^t relatiyes." According 
to Mr PhillipSt Miss Bachel Morgan stated that her heir was Mr 
Nicholl, the oefendant. Then came a person who spoke about William 
and not John, haying those shares in the Canal Company. 

Then came William Waters, who spoke about those notes of 
which Ve haye heard so much, and then came Jacob Williams, the 
juarryman. I think I haye sufficientlyobsenred upon their evidence 
in the course of my summing up. That, gentlemen, is really the 
whole matter. The question for you is wliel£er you are satisfied by 
the evidence that there was a John Morsan, the brotJier of William, 
the son of WiUiam, the common ancestor, tyy his wife Eleanor, whether 
that William had a brother named John, ttam whom the plaintiff is 
descended. If you are satisfied by tiie evidence that that is so, then 
the^Uuntiff is entitled to recover, because he is tiie heir of a brother 
of WiUiam, from whom the property descended ; the property in that 
case would go to John, and so to theplaintiff ; if there was no brother 
John the property would then go to Elizabeth, and so to the defendant. 
If there was a Jonn Morgan, brother to William, from which John the 
plaintiff is descended, then the plaintiff is entitled to recover. The 
question is whether you are satisfied of that fact. If you are satisfied 
of it, you should in that case give ^our verdict for we plaintiff. If 
you are not satisfied of it, your verdict should be for Uie defendant. 

A JtTBOB. Win your lordship allow us to retire to consider our 
verdict? 

Ms JtTBTics WiLLBs. By all means. 

Akothbb JiTBOB. I should wish to have your lordship's opinion 
with respect to the evidence which Harry Morgan gave relative to 
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John Morffan. I presume, my lord, that Harry Morgan would not 
hare seen John Morgan as often as he represented, John Morgan being 
neither a director nor a committee man of the Canal Company. 

Mb Justice Willbs. With respect to that the endence stands 
thus: Uie eyidence is that he was not a committee man, but that 
William was. The eyidence is that the meetings of the e^areholders 
were held half-yearly, and it does not appear whether John was a 
shareholder or not. That is the state of the evidence. Tou will now 
retire to consider your verdict. I will ask you to be ffood enough to 

give your verdict at my lodgings. I shaU feel obliged oy your coming 
own there to eive your verdict instead of giving it here, if it is not 
too much trouble. If there should be any of the documents that have 
been given in evidence jaa. can send for uem — ^they are all here. 

The Jury having considered their verdict for about two hours, attend 
at the Judge's lod^gs, when their names are called over and ihej all 
answer. 
A verdict was given for Thb Dbfbkdant. 
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